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SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN: 

SECOND SERIES. 

/. ART. 

I. Abbeville. — About the moment in the 
forenoon when the modern fashionable traveller, 
intent on Paris, Nice, and Monaco, and started 
by the morning mail from Charing Cross, has a 
little recovered himself from the qualms of his 
crossing, and the irritation of fighting for seats 
at Boulogne, and begins to look at his watch to 
see how near he is to the buffet of Amiens, he is 
apt to be baulked and worried by the train's use- 
less stop at one inconsiderable station, lettered 
Abbeville. As the carriage gets in motion 
again, he may see, if he cares to lift his eyes for 
an instant from his newspaper, two square 
towers, with a curiously attached bit of traceried 
arch, dominant over the poplars and osiers of the 
marshy level he is traversing. Such glimpse is 
probably all he will ever wish to get of them; 
and I scarcely know how far I can make even 
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the most sympathetic reader understand their 
power over my own life. . . . 

For here I saw that art (of its local kind), 
religion, and present human life, were yet in 
perfect harmony. There were no dead six days 
and dismal seventh in those sculptured churches ; 
there was no beadle to lock me out of them, or 
pew-shutter to shut me in. I might haunt them, 
fancying myself a ghost ; peep round their 
pillars, like Rob Roy; kneel in them, and 
scandalize nobody; draw in them, and disturb 
none. Outside, the faithful old town gathered 
itself, and nestled under their buttresses like 
a brood beneath the mother^s wings; the quiet, 
uninjurious aristocracy of the newer town opened 
into silent streets, between self-possessed and 
hidden dignities of dwelling, each with its court- 
yard and richly trellised garden. The com- 
mercial square, with the main street of traverse, 
consisted of uncompetitive shops, such as were 
needful, of the native wares: cloth and hosiery 
spun, woven, and knitted within the walls ; 
cheese of neighbouring Neuchatel; fruit of their 
own gardens, bread from the fields above the 
green coteaux ; meat of their herds, untainted by 
American tin; smith’s work of sufficient scythe 
and ploughshare, hammered on the open anvil; 
groceries dainty, the coffee generally roasting 
odoriferously in the street, before the door ; for 
the modistes,-*- well, perhaps a bonnet or two from 
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Paris, the rest, wholesome dress for peasant and 
dame of Ponthieu. Above the prosperous, serenely 
busy and beneficent shop, the old dwelling- 
house of its ancestral masters ; pleasantly carved, 
proudly roofed, keeping its place, and order, and 
recognised function, unfailing, unenlarging, for 
centuries. Round all, the breezy ramparts, with 
their long waving avenues ; through all, in 
variously circuiting cleanness and sweetness of 
navigable river and active millstream, the green 
chalk- water of the Somme. — Prceterita^ I. IX. 

2. Conditions of Architecture. — All 
lovely architecture was designed for cities in 
cloudless air; for cities in which piazzas and 
gardens opened in bright populousness and 
peace ; cities built that men might Jive happily 
in them, and take delight daily in each other^s 
presence and powers. But our cities, built in 
black air which, by its accumulated foulness, 
first renders all ornament invisible in distance, 
and then chokes its interstices with soot ; cities 
which are mere crowded masses of store, and 
warehouse, and counter, and are therefore to the 
rest of the world what the larder and cellar are 
to a private house ; cities in which the object of 
men is not life, but labour ; and in which all 
chief magnitude of edifice is to enclose machinery ; 
cities in which the streets are not the avenues for 
the passing and procession of a happy people, 
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but the drains for the discharge of a tormented 
mob, in which the only object in reaching any 
spot is to be transferred to another; in which 
existence becomes mere transition, and every 
creature is only one atom in a drift of human 
dust, and current of interchanging particles, cir- 
culating here by tunnels underground, and there 
by tubes in the air ; for a city, or cities, such as 
this no architecture is possible — nay, no desire 
of it is possible to their inhabitants . — Study of 
Architecture {O, R., L, § 277). 

3. Early Venice. — For the whole of her first 
seven hundred years of work and war, Venice 
was in great part a wooden town ; the houses of 
the noble mainland families being for long years 
chiefly at Heraclea, and on other islands ; nor 
they magnificent, but farm-villas mostly. Far 
too much stress has been generally laid on the 
fishing and salt-works of early Venice, as if they 
were her only businesses; nevertheless at least 
you may be sure of this much, that for seven 
hundred years Venice had more likeness in her 
to old Yarmouth than to new Pall Mall ; and that 
you might come to shrewder guess of what she 
and her people were like, by living for a year 
or two lovingly among the herring-catchers of 
Yarmouth Roads, or the boatmen of Deal or 
Boscastle, than by reading any lengths of elo- 
quent history. But you are to know also, and 
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remember always, that this amphibious city — this 
Phocaea, or sea-dog of towns, — looking with soft 
human eyes at you from the sand, Proteus him- 
self latent in the salt-smelling skin of her, — had 
fields, and plots of garden here and there ; and 
far and near, sweet woods of Calypso, graceful 
with quivering sprays, for woof of nests — gaunt 
with forked limbs for ribs of ships ; had good 
milk and butter from familiarly coiichant cows; 
thickets wherein familiar birds could sing ; — and 
finally was observant of cloud and sky, as 
pleasant and useful phenomena. And she had at 
due distances among her simple dwellings, stately 
churches of marble. — St. Mark's Rest^ VI. 

4. Nest Building. — The other day, as I was 
calling on the ornithologist whose collection of 
birds is, I suppose, altogether unrivalled in 
Europe, — (at once a monument of unwearied love 
of science, and an example, in its treatment, of 
the most delicate and patient art) — Mr. Gould — 
he showed me the nest of a common English 
bird; a nest which, notwithstanding his know- 
ledge of the dexterous building of birds in all the 
world, was not without interest even to him, and 
was altogether amazing and delightful to me. It 
was a bullfinches nest, which had been set in the 
fork of a sapling tree, where it needed an ex- 
tended foundation. And the bird had built this 
first story of her nest with withered stalks of 
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clematis blossom ; and with nothing else. These 
twigs it had interwoven lightly, leaving the 
branched heads all at the outside, producing an 
intricate Gothic boss of extreme grace and 
quaintness, apparently arranged both with trium- 
phant pleasure in the art of basket-making, and 
with definite purpose of obtaining ornamental 
form. 

I fear there is no occasion to tell you that the 
bird had no purpose of the kind. I say that I 
fear this, because I would much rather have to 
undeceive you in attributing too much intellect to 
the lower animals, than too little. But I suppose 
the only error which, in the present condition of 
natural history, you are likely to fall into, is that 
of supposing that a bullfinch is merely a mechani- 
cal arrangement of nervous fibre, covered with 
feathers by a chronic cutaneous eruption; and 
impelled by a galvanic stimulus to the collection 
of clematis. 

You would be in much greater, as well as in a 
more shameful, error, in supposing this, than if 
you attributed to the bullfinch the most delibe- 
rate rivalship with Mr. Street^s prettiest Gothic 
designs. The bird has exactly the degree of 
emotion, the extent of science, and the command 
of art, which are necessary for its happiness ; it 
had felt the clematis twigs to be lighter and 
tougher than any others within its reach, and 
probably found the forked branches of them 
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convenient for reticulation. It had naturally 
placed these outside, because it wanted a smooth 
surface for the bottom of its nest ; and the beauty 
of the result was much more dependent on the 
blossoms than the bird. 

Nevertheless, I am sure that if you had seen 
the nest, — much more, if you had stood beside 
the architect at work upon it, — you would have 
greatly desired to express your admiration to her; 
and that if Wordsworth, or any other simple and 
kindly person, could even wish, for a little flower^s 
sake, 

“ That to this mountain daisy^s self were known 
The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone,” 

much more you would have yearned to inform the 
bright little nest-builder of your sympathy ; and 
to explain to her, on art principles, what a pretty 
thing she was making. 

Does it never occur to you, then, that to some 
of the best and wisest artists among ourselves, it 
may not be always possible to explain what pretty 
things they are making; and that, perhaps, the 
very perfection of their art is in their knowing so 
little about it ? 

Whether it has occurred to you or not, I assure 
you that it is so. The greatest artists, indeed, 
will condescend, occasionally, to be scientific; — 
will labour, somewhat systematically; about what 
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they are doing, as vulgar persons do; and are 
privileged, also, to enjoy what they have made 
more than birds do ; yet seldom, observe you, as 
being beautiful, but very much in the sort of 
feeling which we may fancy the bullfinch had 
also, — that the thing, whether pretty or ugly, 
could not have been better done ; that they could 
not have made it otherwise, and are thankful it 
is no worse. And, assuredly, they have nothing 
like the delight in their own work which it gives 
to other people. 

But putting the special simplicities of good 
artists out of question, let me ask you, in the 
second place, whether it is not possible that the 
same sort of simplicity might be desirable in the 
whole race of mankind : and that we ought all to 
be doing human work which would appear better 
done to creatures much above us, than it does to 
ourselves. Why should not our nests be as 
interesting things to angels, as bullfinches' nests 
are to us ? 

You will, probably, both smile at, and shrink 
from, such a supposition, as an insolent one. 
But to my thought, it seems, on the contrary, the 
only modest one. That we should be able to 
admire the work of angels seems to me the 
impertinent idea; not, at all, that they should 
be able to admire ours. 

Under existing circumstances, I confess the 
difficulty. It cannot be imagined that either the 
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back streets of our manufacturing towns, or the 
designs of our suburban villas, are things which 
the angels desire to look into : but it seems to 
me an inevitably logical conclusion that if we 
are, indeed, the highest of the brute creation, we 
should, at least, possess as much unconscious art 
as the lower brutes ; and build nests which shall 
be, for ourselves, entirely convenient; and may, 
perhaps, in the eyes of superior beings, appear 
more beautiful than to our own. — E, N,^ III., 

§ 48-54* 

5. Old House at Strasbourg, drawn 
BY Prout. — The carvings of its woodwork are 
in a style altogether provincial, yet of which the 
origin is very distant. The delicate Renaissance 
architecture of Italy was affected, even in its 
finest periods, by a tendency to throw out convex 
masses at the bases of its pillars; the wood- 
carvers of the 1 6 th century adopted this bulged 
form as their first element of ornamentation, and 
these windows of Strasbourg are only imitations 
by the German peasantry of what, in its finest 
type, you must seek as far away as the Duomo 
of Bergamo. 

But the burgher, or peasant, of Alsace enjoyed 
his rude imitation — adapted, as it was, boldly and 
frankly to the size of his house and the grain 
of the larch logs of which he built it — infinitely 
more than the refined Italian enjoyed the floral 
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luxuriance of his marble; and all the treasures 
of a great exhibition could not have given him 
the tenth part of the exultation with which he saw 
the gable of his roof completed over its jutting 
fret-work ; and wrote among the rude intricacies 
of its sculpture, in flourished black letter, that 
^^He and his wife had built their house with 
God’s help, and prayed Him to let them live 
long in it, — they, and their children/' 

But it is not only the rustic method of archi- 
tecture which I wish you to note in this plate; 
it is the rustic method of drawing also. The 
manner in which these blunt timber carvings are 
drawn by Prout is just as provincial as the carv- 
ing themselves. Born in a far-away district of 
England, and learning to draw, unhelped, with 
fishing-boats for his models; making his way 
instinctively until he had command of his pencil 
enough to secure a small income by lithographic 
drawing; and finding picturesque character in 
buildings from which all the finest lines of their 
carving had been effaced by time; — possessing 
also an instinct in the expression of such subjects 
so peculiar as to win for him a satisfying popu^- 
larity, and, far better, to enable him to derive 
perpetual pleasure in the seclusion of country 
hamlets, and the quiet streets of deserted cities, 
— Prout had never any motive to acquaint himself 
with the refinements, or contend with the diffi- 
culties, of a more accomplished aft. So far from 



this, his manner of work was, by its very imper- 
fection, in the most perfect sympathy with the 
subjects he enjoyed. The broad chalk touches in 
which he has represented to us this house at 
Strasbourg are entirely sufficient to give true 
idea of its effect. To have drawn its ornaments 
with subtlety of Leonardesque delineation would 
only have exposed their faults, and mocked their 
rusticity. The drawing would have become pain- 
ful to you from the sense of the time which it 
had taken to represent what was not worth the 
labour, and to direct your attention to what could 
only, if closely examined, be matter of offence. 
But here you have a simple and provincial 
draughtsman happily and adequately expressing 
a simple and provincial architecture ; nor could 
either builder or painter have become wiser, but 
to their loss. 

Is it then, you will ask me, seriously to be 
recommended, and, however recommendable, is it 
possible, that men should remain contented with 
attainments which they know to be imperfect? 
and that now, as in former times, large districts 
of country, and generations of men, should be 
enriched or amused by the products of a clumsy 
ignorance ? I do not know how far it is possible, 
but I know that wherever you desire to have true 
art, it is necessary. Ignorance, which is con- 
tented and clumsy, will produce what is imperfect, 
but not offensive. But ignorance discontented 
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and dexterous, learning what it cannot under- 
stand, and imitating what it cannot enjoy, pro- 
duces the most loathsome forms of manufacture 
that can disgrace or mislead humanity. Some 
years since, as I was looking through the modern 
gallery at the quite provincial German School of 
Diisseldorf, I was fain to leave all their epic and 
religious designs, that I might stay long before a 
little painting of a shepherd boy carving his dog 
out of a bit of deal. The dog was sitting by, 
with the satisfied and dignified air of a personage 
about for the first time in his life to be worthily 
represented in sculpture; and his master was 
evidently succeeding to his mind in expressing 
the features of his friend. The little scene was 
one which, as you know, must take place con- 
tinually among the cottage artists who supply the 
toys of Nuremberg and Berne. Happy, these! 
so long as, undisturbed by ambition, they spend 
their leisure time^Tfr" work pretending only to 
amuse, yet capable, in its own way, of showing 
accomplished dexterity, and vivid perception of 
nature. We, in the hope of doing great things, 
have surrounded our workmen with Italian models, 
and tempted them with prizes into competitive 
mimicry of all that is best, or that we imagine 
to be best, in the work of every people under the 
sun. And the result of our instruction is only 
that we are able to produce, — I am now quot- 
ing the statement I made last May, ^'the most 
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perfectly and roundly ill-done things'' that ever 
came from human hands. . . . 

Be assured that you can no more drag or com- 
press men into perfection than you can drag or 
compress plants. If ever you find yourselves set 
in positions of authority, and are entrusted to 
determine modes of education, ascertain first what 
the people you would teach have been in the habit 
of doing, and encourage them to do that better. 
Set no other excellence before their eyes ; disturb 
none of their reverence for the past ; do not think 
yourselves bound to dispel their ignorance, or to 
contradict their superstitions; teach them only 
gentleness and truth ; redeem them by example 
from habits which you know to be unhealthy or 
degrading ; but cherish, above all things, local 
associations^ and hereditary skill. 

It is the curse of so-called civilization to pre- 
tend to originality by the wilful invention of new 
methods of error, while it quenches, wherever it 
has power, the noble originality of nations, rising 
out of the purity of their race, and the love of 
their native land. — E. N., V., § 86-88, 94. 

6. Cottage-building. — I was infinitely struck, 
only the other day, by the saying of a large landed 
proprietor (a good man, who was doing all he 
could for his tenantry, and building new cottages 
for them), that the best he could do for them, 
under present conditions of wages, and the like^ 
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was, to give them good drainage and bare 
walls. 

I am obliged, '' he said to me, to give up 
all thought of anything artistic, and even then, 
I must lose a considerable sum on every cottage 
I build. 

Now, there is no end to the confused states of 
wrong and misery which that landloi^d's experi- 
ence signifies. In the first place, no landlord has 
any business with building cottages for his people. 
Every peasant should be able to build his own 
cottage, — to build it to his mind ; and to have a 
mind to build it too. In the second place, note 
the unhappy notion which has grown up in the 
modern English mind, that wholesome and neces- 
sary delight in what is pleasant to the eye, is 
artistic affectation You have the exponent of it 
all in the central and mighty affectation of the 
Houses of Parliament. A number of English 
gentlemen get together to talk ; they have no 
delight whatever in any kind of beauty ; but they 
have a vague notion that the appointed place for 
their conversation should be dignified and orna- 
mental ; and they build over their combined heads 
the absurdest and emptiest piece of filigree, — and, 
as it were, eternal foolscap in freestone, — which 
ever human beings disgraced their posterity by. 
Well, all that is done, partly, and greatly, in mere 
jobbery ; but essentially also in a servile imitation 
of the H6tel-de-Ville builders of old time; but 
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the English gentleman has not the remotest idea 
that when H6tels-de-Ville were built, the ville 
enjoyed its hotel ; — the town had a real pride 
in its town hall, and place of council; and the 
sculptures pf it had precious meaning for all the 
populace. 

And in like manner, if cottages are ever to be 
wisely built again, the peasant must enjoy his 
cottage, and be himself its artist, as a bird is. 
Shall cock-robins and yellow-hammers have wit 
enough to make themselves comfortable, and bul- 
finches peck' a Gothic tracery out of dead clematis, 
— and your English yeoman be fitted by his land- 
lord with four dead walls and a drain-pipe ? 
That is the result of your spending 300,000/. a 
year at Kensington in science and art, then? 
Yqu have made beautiful machines, too, where- 
with you save the peasant the trouble of plough- 
ing and reaping, and threshing; and after being 
saved all that time and toil, and getting, one would 
think, leisure enough for his education, you have 
to lodge him also, as you drop a puppet into a 
deal box, and you lose money in doing it! and 
two hundred years ago, without steam, without 
electricity, almost without books, and altogether 
without help from Cassell's Educator " or the 
morning newspapers, the Swiss shepherd could 
build himself a chdlet, daintily carved, and with 
flourished inscriptions, and with red and blue 
and white rroiKiXia ; and the burgess of Strasbourg 
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could build himself a house like this I showed 
you, and a spire such as all men know ; and keep 
a precious book or two in his public library, and 
praise God for all : while we, — what are we good 
for, but to damage the spire,* knock down half 
the houses, and burn the library, — and declare 
there is no God but chemistry? — E. N., IX., 
§ 200 - 202 . 

7. An Alpine Village. — A mile or two be- 
yond the Nant d^Arpenaz, the road ascends over 
a bank of crumbling flakes of shale, which the little 
stream, pendent like a white thread over the mid- 
cliff of the Aiguille de Varens, drifts down before 
it in summer rain, lightly as dead leaves. The 
carriage dips into the trough of the dry bed, 
descends the gentle embankment on the other 
side, and turns into the courtyard of the inn 
under one of the thin arches, raised a foot or 
two above the gap in the wall, which give 
honourable distinction either to the greater 
vineyards or open courts, like this one, of hospi- 
table houses. Stableyard, I should have said, 
not courtyard; no palatial pride of seclusion, 
like M. Dessein's, but a mere square of irregular 
stable, — not even coach-house, though with room 
for a carriage or two : but built only for shelter 
of the now unknown char-i-banc, a seat for 
three between two pairs of wheels, with a plank 
[* Written during the Franco-Prussian'war.] 
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for footing, at a convenient step from the ground. 
The fourth side of the yard was formed by the 
front of the inn, which stood with its side to the 
road, its back to the neglected garden and 
incorrigible streamlet : a two-storied building of 
solid gray stone, with gabled roof and garrets; 
a central passage on the second floor giving 
access to the three or four bedrooms looking 
to back and front, and at the end to an open 
gallery over the road. The last room on the 
left, larger than the rest, and with a window 
opening on the gallery, used to be my father^s 
and mother^s; that next it, with one square 
window in the solid wall, looking into the yard, 
mine. Floors and partitions all of rough-sawn 
larch ; the planks of the passage floor uncom- 
fortably thin and bending, as if one might easily 
fall through ; some pretence of papering, I think, 
in the old people^s state room. A public room, 
about the size of my present study, say twelve 
paces by six within its cupboards, and usually 
full of flies, gave us the end of its table for 
meals, and was undisturbed through the day, 
except during the hour when the diligence 
dined. 

I should have said that my square window 
looked every rather than into the yard, for one 
could scarcely see anything going on there, 
but by putting one’s head out : the real and 
prevalent prospect was first into the leaves of 
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the walnut tree in the corner; then of the 
mossy stable roofs behind them ; then of the 
delicately tin-mailed and glittering spire of the 
village church ; and beyond these, the creamy, 
curdling, overflowing seas of snow on the Mont 
Blanc de St. Gervais. The Aiguille de Bionnas- 
say, the most graceful buttress ridge in all the 
Alps, and Mont Blanc himself, above the full 
fronts of the Aiguille and Dome du Gout^, 
followed further to the left So much came into 
the field of that little four-feet-square casement. 

If one had a mind for a stroll, in half a minute^s 
turn to the left from the yard gate, one came to 
the aforesaid village church, the size of a couple 
of cottages, and one could lean, stooping, to look 
at it, on the deeply lichened stones of its low 
churchyard wall, which enclosed the cluster of 
iron crosses, — floretted with everlastings, or gar- 
lands of fresh flowers if it was just after Sunday, 
— on two sides ; the cart-path to the upper village 
branching off round it from the road to Chamouni. 
Fifty yards farther, one came to the single-arched 
bridge by which the road to Sallenche, again 
dividing from that of Chamouni, crosses the Arve, 
clearing some sixty feet of strongly-rushing water 
with a leap of lovely elliptic curve ; lovely, 
because here traced with the lightest possible 
substance of masonry, rising to its ridge without 
a pebble^s weight to spare, and then signed for 
sacred pontifical work by a cross high above the 
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parapet, seen from as far as one can see the 
bridge itself. 

Neither line, nor word, nor colour, has ever yet 
given rendering of the rich confusions of garden 
and cottage through which the winding paths 
ascend above the church ; walled, not with any 
notion of guarding the ground, except from 
passing herds of cattle and goats, but chiefly to 
get the stones of the surface into narrowest com- 
pass, and, with the easy principle of horticulture, 
—plant everything, and let what can, grow ; — the 
under-crops of unkempt pease, potatoes, cabbage, 
hemp, and maize, content with what sun can get 
down to them through luxuriantly-branched apple 
and plum trees, and towering shade of walnuts, 
with trunks eight or ten feet in girth ; a little 
space left to light the fronts of the cottages them- 
selves, whose roof and balconies, the vine seem 
to think, have been constructed for their pleasure 
only, and climb, wreathe, and swing themselves 
about accordingly wherever they choose, tossing 
their young tendrils far up into the blue sky of 
spring, and festooning the balconies in autumn 
with Correggian fresco of purple, relieved against 
the pendent gold of the harvested maize. 

The absolute seclusion i<«id independence of 
this manner of rural life, totally without thought 
or forethought of any foreign help or parsimonious 
store, drinking its wine out of the cluster, and 
saving of the last yearis harvest only seed for the 
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next, — the serene laissez faire given to God and 
nature, with thanks for the good, and submission 
to the temporary evil of blight or flood, as due to 
sinful mortality; and the persistence, through 
better or worse, in their fathers^ ways, and use of 
their fathers* tools, and holding to their fathers* 
names and fields, faithfully as the trees to their 
roots, or the rocks to their wild flowers, — all this 
beside us for our Sunday walk, with the gray, 
inaccessible walls of the Tower of Arpenaz above, 
dim in their distant height, and all the morning 
air twice brighter for the glow of the cloudless 
glaciers, gave me a deeper and more wonderful 
joy than all the careful beauty and disciplined 
rightness of the Bernese Oberland, or the stately 
streets even of my dearest cities of Italy. — Pree-- 
terita^ II. XI. 

8. Thfi: Origin of Art. — Some years ago, 
having been always desirous that the education 
of women should begin in learning how to cook, 
I got leave, one day, for a little girl of eleven 
years old to exchange, much to her satisfaction, 
her schoolroom for the kitchen. But as ill- 
fortune would have it, there was some pastry 
toward, and she was left unadvisedly in command 
of some delicately rolled paste ; whereof she 
made no pies, but an unlimited quantity of cats 
and mice. 

Now you may read the works of the gravest 
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critics of art from end to end ; but you will find, 
at last, they can give you no other true account 
of the spirit of sculpture than that it is an 
irresistible human instinct for the making of cats 
and mice, and other imitable living creatures, in 
such permanent form that one may play with 
the images at leisure. 

Play with them, or love them, or fear them, or 
worship them. The cat may become the goddess 
Pasht, and the mouse, in the hand of a sculptured 
king, enforce his enduring words e? ifie opicov 
€vae^7)<; earco ” ; but the great mimetic instinct 
underlies all such purpose; and is zooplastic, 
— life-shaping, — alike in the reverent and the 
impious. 

Is, I say, and has been, hitherto ; none of us 
dare say that it will be. I shall have to show 
you hereafter that the greater part of the technic 
energy of men, as yet, has indicated a kind of 
childhood ; and that the race becomes, if not more 
wise, at least more manly, with every gained 
century. I can fancy that all this sculpturing 
and painting of ours may be looked back upon, 
in some distant time, as a kind of doll-making, 
and that the words of Sir Isaac Newton may be 
smiled at no more : only it will not be for stars 
that we desert our stone dolls, but for men. 
When the day comes, as come it must, in which 
we no more deface and defile God's image in 
living clay, I am not sure that we shall any of us 
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care so much for the images made of Him, in 
burnt clay. 

But, hitherto, the energy of growth in any 
people may be almost directly measured by their 
passion for imitative art ; namely, for sculpture, 
or for the drama, which is living and speaking 
sculpture, or, as in Greece, for both ; and in 
national as in actual childhood, it is not merely 
the makings but the ntakvtg-belicve ; not merely 
the acting for the sake of the scene, but acting 
for the sake of acting, that is delightful. And, 
of the two mimetic arts, the drama, being more 
passionate, and involving conditions of greater 
excitement and luxury, is usually in its excellence 
the sign of culminating strength in the people ; 
while fine sculpture, requiring always submission 
to severe law, is an unfailing proof of their being 
in early and active progress. There is w instance 
of fine sculpture being produced by a nation either 
torpid^ zoeakf or in decadtmce. Their drama may 
gain in grace and wit; but their sculpture, in 
days of decline, is always base. 

If my little lady in the kitchen had been put 
in command of colours, as well as of dough, and 
if the paste would have taken the colours, we 
may be sure her mice would have been painted 
brown, and her cats tortoiseshell ; and this, 
partly indeed for the added delight and pretti- 
ness of colour itself, but more for the sake of 
absolute realisation to her eyes and mind. Now 
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all the early sculpture of the most accomplished 
nations has been thus coloured, rudely or finely ; 
and therefore you see at once how necessary it 
is that we should keep the term graphic for 
imitative art generally; since no separation can 
at first be made between carving and painting, 
with reference to the mental powers exerted in, 
or addressed by, them. In the earliest known 
art of the world, a reindeer hunt may be scratched 
in outline on the flat side of a clean-picked bone, 
and a reindeer^s head caiwed out of the end of 
it ; both these are flint-knife work, and, strictly 
speaking, sculpture : but the scratched outline is 
the beginning of drawing, and the carved head of 
sculpture proper. When the spaces enclosed by 
the scratched outline are filled with colour, the 
colouring soon becomes a principal means of 
effect ; so that, in the engraving of an Egyptian- 
colour bas-relief Rosellini has been content to 
miss the outlining incisions altogether, and repre- 
sent it as a painting only. Its proper definition 
is painting accented by sculpture ; on the other 
hand, in solid coloured statues, — Dresden china 
figures, for example, — we have pretty sculpture 
accented by painting ; the mental purpose in 
both kinds of art being to obtain the utmost 
degree of realisation possible, and the ocular 
impression being the same, whether the delinea- 
tion is obtained by engraving or painting. 

And now observe that, while the graphic arts 
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begin in the mere mimetic effort, they proceed, as 
they obtain more perfect realisation, to act under 
the influence of a stronger and higher instinct. 
They begin by scratching the reindeer, the most 
interesting object of sight. But presently, as the 
human creature rises in scale of intellect, it pro- 
ceeds to scratch, not the most interesting object 
of sight only, but the most interesting object of 
imagination ; not the reindeer, but the Maker 
and Giver of the reindeer. And the second great 
condition for the advance of the art of sculpture 
is that the race should possess, in addition to the 
mimetic instinct, the realistic or idolising instinct ; 
the desire to see as substantial the powers that 
are unseen, and bring near those that are far off, 
and to possess and cherish those that are strange. 
To make in some way tangible and visible the 
nature of the gods — to illustrate and explain it 
by symbols ; to bring the immortals out of the 
recesses of the clouds, and make them Penates ; 
to bring back the dead from darkness, and make 
them Lares. . . . 

This, then, is the second instinct necessary 
to sculpture; the desire for the manifestation, 
description, and companionship of unknown 
powers; and for possession of a bodily sub- 
stance — the “bronze Strasbourg,” which you 
can embrace, and hang immortelles on the head 
of — instead of an abstract idea. But if you get 
nothing more in the depth of the national mind 
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than these two feelings, the mimetic and idolising 
instincts, there may be still no progress possible 
for the arts except in delicacy of manipulation 
and accumulative caprice of design. You must 
have not only the idolising instinct, but an rjOo<^ 
which chooses the right thing to idolise ! Else, 
you will get states of art like those in China or 
India, non-progressive, and in great part diseased 
and frightful, being wrought under the influence 
of foolish terror, or foolish admiration. So that 
a third condition, completing and confirming both 
the others, must exist in order to the develop- 
ment of the creative power. 

This third condition is that the heart of the 
nation shall be set on the discovery of just or 
equal law, and shall be from day to day develop- 
ing that law more perfectly. The Greek school 
of sculpture is formed during, and in consequence 
of, the national effort to discover the nature of 
justice; the Tuscan, during, and in consequence 
of, the national effort to discover the nature of 
justification. I assert to you at present briefly, 
what will, I hope, be the subject of prolonged 
illustration hereafter. 

Now when a nation with mimetic instinct 
and imaginative longing is also thus occupied 
earnestly in the discovery of Ethic law, that 
effort gradually brings precision and truth into 
all its manual acts ; and the physical progress of 
sculpture, as in the Greek, so in the Tuscan, 
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school, consists in gradually limiting what was 
before indefinite, in verifying what was inac- 
curate, and in humanising what was monstrous. 
I might perhaps content you by showing these 
external phenomena, and by dwelling simply on 
the increasing desire of naturalness, which com- 
pels, in every successive decade of years, literally, 
in the sculptured images, the mimicked bones to 
come together, bone to his bone; and the flesh to 
come up upon them, until from a flattened and 
pinched handful of clay, respecting which you 
may gravely question whether it was intended 
for a human form at all ; — by slow degrees, and 
added touch to touch, in increasing conscious- 
ness of the bodily truth, — at last the Aphrodite 
of Melos stands before you, a perfect woman. 
But all that search for physical accuracy is 
merely the external operation, in the arts, of 
the seeking for truth in the inner soul ; it is 
impossible without that higher effort, and the 
demonstration of it would be worse than useless 
to you, unless I made you aware at the same time 
of its spiritual cause. — A. P.y II., § 29-33, 39*"4i* 

9. Art in its Youth. — The summary which 
I have to give you of the course of Pagan and 
Gothic Art must be understood as kept wholly 
on this side of the Bosphorus, and recognising 
no farther shore beyond the Mediterranean. 
Thus fixing our termini, you find from the 
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earliest times, in Greece and Italy, a multitude 
of artists gradually perfecting the knowledge and 
representation of the human body, glorified by 
the exercises of war. And you have, north of 
Greece and Italy, innumerably and incorrigibly 
savage nations, representing, with rude and 
irregular efforts, on huge stones, and ice-borne 
boulders, on cave-bones and forest-stocks and 
logs, with any manner of innocent tinting or 
scratching possible to them, sometimes beasts, 
sometimes hobgoblins — sometimes, heaven only 
knows what; but never attaining any skill in 
figure-drawing, until, whether invading or in- 
vaded, Greece and Italy teach them what a 
human being is like ; and with that help they 
dream and blunder on through the centuries, 
achieving many fantastic and amusing things, 
more especially the art of rhyming, whereby 
they usually express their notions of things far 
better than by painting. Nevertheless, in due 
course we get a Holbein out of them ; and, in 
the end, for best product hitherto. Sir Joshua, 
and the supremely Gothic Gainsborough, whose 
last words we may take for a beautiful recon- 
ciliation of all schools and souls who have done 
their work to the best of their knowledge and 
consc’ence, — are all going to Heaven, and 
Vandyke is of the company/' 

We are all going to Heaven." Either that is 
true of men and nations, or else that they are 
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going the other way ; and the question of ques- 
tions for them is — not how far from heaven they 
are, but whether they are going to it. Whether 
in Gothic or Classic Art, it is not the wisdom or 
the barbarism that you have to estimate — not the 
skill nor the rudeness ; — but the tendency, . . . 

Remember, therefore, and write it on the very 
tables of your heart, that you must never, when 
you have to judge of character in national styles, 
regard them in their decadence, but always in 
their spring and youth. — A, III. 

10. Greek Art. — The reason that Greek art, 
on the whole, bores you, (and you know it does,) 
is that you are always forced to look in it for some^ 
thing that is not there ; but which may be seen 
every day, in real life, all round you ; and which 
you are naturally disposed to delight in, and ought 
to delight in. For the Greek race was not at all 
one of exalted beauty, but only of general and 
healthy completeness of form. They were only, 
and could be only, beautiful in body to the degree 
that they were beautiful in soul ; (for you will 
find, when you read deeply into the matter, that 
the body is only the soul made visible). And 
the Greeks were indeed very good people, much 
better people than most of us think, or than 
many of us are ; but there are better people alive 
now than the best of them, and lovelier people 
to be seen now, than the loveliest of them. 
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Then, what are the merits of this Greek art, 
which make it so exemplary for you ? Well, not 
that it is beautiful, but that it is Right. All that 
it desires to do, it does, and all that it docs, does 
well. You will find, as you advance in the know- 
ledge of art, that its laws of self-restraint are very 
marvellous ; that its peace of heart, and content- 
ment in doing a simple thing, with only one or 
two qualities, restrictedly desired, and sufficiently 
attained, are a most wholesome element of educa- 
tion for you, as opposed to the wild writhing, and 
wrestling, and longing for the moon, and tilting 
at windmills, and agony of eyes, and torturing of 
fingers, and general spinning out of one^s soul 
into fiddlestrings, which constitute the ideal life 
of a modern artist. 

Also observe, there is entire masterhood of its 
business up to the required point. A Greek does 
not reach after other people^s strength, nor out- 
reach his own. He never tries to paint before 
he can draw ; he never tries to lay on flesh where 
there are no bones ; and he never expects to find 
the bones of anything in his inner consciousness. 
Those are his first merits — sincere and innocent 
purpose, strong common sense and principle, and 
all the strength that comes of these, and all the 
grace that follows on that strength. . . . 

A kind of art this, surely, to be looked at, and 
thought upon sometimes with profit, even in these 
latter days. 
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To be looked at sometimes. Not continually, 
and never as a model for imitation. For you are 
not Greeks ; but, for better or worse, English 
creatures ; and cannot do, even if it were a 
thousand times better worth doing, anything well, 
except what your English hearts shall prompt, 
and your English skies teach you. For all good 
art is the natural utterance of its own people in 
its own day. — Q. A,y III., § i68, 169, 176. 

II. Irish Art and Character. — In the 
eighth century Ireland possessed a school of art 
in her manuscripts and sculpture, which, in many 
of its qualities — apparently in all essential quali- 
ties of decorative invention — was quite without 
rival ; seeming as if it might have advanced to 
the highest triumphs in architecture and in paint- 
ing. But there was one fatal flaw in its nature, 
by which it was stayed, and stayed with a con- 
spicuousness of pause to which there is no 
parallel : so that, long ago, in tracing the pro- 
gress of European schools from infancy to 
strength, I chose for the students of Kensington, 
in a lecture since published, two characteristic 
examples of early art, of equal skill ; but in the 
one case, skill which was progressive — in the 
other, skill which was at pause. In the one case, 
it was work receptive of correction — hungry for 
correction; and in the other, work which inhe- 
rently rejected correction. I chose for them a 
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corrigible Eve, and an incorrigible Angel, and 1 
grieve to say that the incorrigible Angel was also 
an Irish Angel ! 

And the fatal difference lay wholly in this. 
In both pieces of art there was an equal falling 
short of the needs of fact ; but the Lombardic 
Eve knew she was in the wrong, and the Irish 
Angel thought himself all right. The eager Lom- 
bardic sculptor, though firmly insisting on his 
childish idea, yet showed in the irregular broken 
touches of the features, and the imperfect struggle 
for softer lines in the form, a perception of beauty 
and law that he could not render ; there was a 
strain of effort, under conscious imperfection, in 
every line. But the Irish missal-painter had 
drawn his angel with no sense of failure, in 
happy complacency, and put red dots into the 
palms of each hand, and rounded the eyes into 
perfect circles, and, I regret to say, left the mouth 
out altogether, with perfect satisfaction to himself. 

May I without offence ask you to consider 
whether this mode of arrest in ancient Irish art 
may not be indicative of points of character 
which ®even yet, in some measure, arrest your 
national power ? I have seen much of Irish cha- 
racter, and have watched it closely, for I have also 
much loved it. And I think the form of failure 
to which it is most liable is this, — that being 
generous-hearted, and wholly intending always 
to do right, it does not attend to the external laws 
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of right, but thinks it must necessarily do right 
because it means to do so, and therefore does 
wrong without finding it out ; and then, when 
the consequences of its wrong come upon it, or 
upon others connected with it, it cannot conceive 
that the wrong is in anywise of its causing or of 
its doing, but flies into wrath, and a strange 
agony of desire for justice, as feeling itself wholly 
innocent, which leads it farther astray, until 
there is nothing that it is not capable of doing with 
a good conscience. 

But mind, I do not mean to say that, in past or 
present relations between Ireland and England, 
you have been wrong, and we right. Far from 
that, I believe that in all great questions of 
principle, and in all details of administration of 
law, you have been usually right, and we wrong ; 
sometimes in misunderstanding you, sometimes 
in resolute iniquity to you. Nevertheless, in all 
disputes between states, though the stronger is 
nearly always mainly in the wrong, the weaker is 
often so in a minor degree ; and I think we some- 
times admit the possibility of our being in error, 
and you never do. — 5. and L.y III., § I 23 **I 26 . 

12. Saxon Art and Character. — It is 
more and more wonderful to me as I think of it, 
that no effect whatever was produced on the 
Saxon, nor on any other healthy race of the 
North, either by the luxury of Rome, or by her 
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art, whether constructive or imitative. The 
Saxon builds no aqueducts — designs no roads, 
rounds no theatres in imitation of her, — envies 
none of her vile pleasures, — admires, so far as I 
can judge, none of her far-carried realistic art. I 
suppose that it needs intelligence of a more 
advanced kind to see the qualities of complete 
sculpture : and that we may think of the Northern 
intellect as still like that of a child, who cares to 
picture its own thoughts in its own way, but does 
not care for the thoughts of older people, or 
attempt to copy what it feels too difficult. This 
much at least is certain, that for one cause or 
another, everything that now at Paris or London 
our painters most care for and try to realise, of 
ancient Rome, was utterly innocuous and un- 
attractive to the Saxon : while his mind was 
frankly open to the direct teaching of Greece and 
to the methods of bright decoration employed in 
the Byzantine Empire : for these alone seemed to 
his fancy suggestive of the glories of the brighter 
world promised by Christianity. Jewellery, ves- 
sels of gold and silver, beautifully written books, 
and music, are the gifts of St. Gregory alike to 
the Saxon and Lombard ; all these beautiful 
things being used, not for the pleasure of the 
present life, but as the symbols of another; while 
the drawings in Saxon manuscripts, in which, 
better than in any other remains of their life, 
we can read the people's character, are rapid 
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endeavours to express for themselves, and convey 
to others, some likeness of the realities of sacred 
event in which they had been instructed. They 
differ from every archaic school of former design 
in this evident correspondence with an imagined 
reality. All previous archaic art whatsoever is 
symbolic and decorative — not realistic. The con- 
test of Herakles with the Hydra on a Greek vase 
is a mere sign that such a contest took place, not 
a picture of it, and in drawing that sign the potter 
is always thinking of the effect of the engraved 
lines on the curves of his pot, and taking care to 
keep out of the way of the handle ; — but a Saxon 
monk would scratch his idea of the Fall of the 
angels or the Temptation of Christ over a whole 
page of his manuscript in variously explanatory 
scenes, evidently full of inexpressible vision, and 
eager to explain and illustrate all that he felt or 
believed. . . . 

Quite the deepest-thoughted creatures of the 
then animate world, it seems to me, these Saxon 
ploughmen of the sand or the sea, with their 
worshipped deity of Beauty and Justice, a red 
rose on her banner, for best of gifts, and in her 
right hand, instead of a sword, a balance, for due 
doom, without wrath, — of retribution in her left. 
Far other than the Wends, though stubborn 
enough, they too, in battle rank, — seven times 
rising from defeat against Charlemagne, and un- 
subdued but by death — yet, by no means in that 
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John Bull's manner of yours, averse to be inter- 
fered with," in their opinions, or their religion. 
Eagerly docile, on the contrary — joyfully reverent 
— instantly and gratefully acceptant of whatever 
better insight or oversight a stranger could bring 
them, of the things of God or man . — Pleasures 
of E 7 iglandy I., III. 

13. Norman Art and Character. — With 
far meaner thoughts, both of themselves and their 
powers, the Normans set themselves to build im- 
pregnable military walls, and sublime religious 
ones, in the best possible practical ways ; but 
they no more made books of their church fronts 
than of their bastion flanks ; and cared, in the 
religion they accepted, neither for its sentiments 
nor its promises, but only for its immediate 
results on national order. 

As I read them, they were men wholly of this 
world, bent on doing the most in it, and making 
the best of it that they could ; — men, to their 
death, of Deed^ never pausing, changing, repent- 
ing, or anticipating, more than the completed 
square, av^v ^Jrdyov, of their battle, their keep, and 
their cloister. Soldiers before and after every- 
thing, they learned the lockings and bracings of 
their stones primarily in defence against the bat- 
tering-ram and the projectile, and esteemed the 
pure circular arch for its distributed and equal 
strength more than for its beauty. . . . 
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I have just said that they valued religion chiefly 
for its influence of order in the present world : 
being in this, observe, as nearly as may be the 
exact reverse of modern believers, or persons 
who profess to be such, — of whom it may be 
generally alleged, too truly, that they value 
religion with respect to their future bliss rather 
than their present duty ; and are therefore con- 
tinually careless of its direct commands, with easy 
excuse to themselves for disobedience to them. 
Whereas the Norman, finding in his own heart 
an irresistible impulse to action, and perceiving 
himself to be set, with entirely strong body, 
brain, and will, in the midst of a weak and 
dissolute confusion of all things, takes from the 
Bible instantly into his conscience every exhor- 
tation to Do and to Govern ; and becomes, with 
all his might and understanding, a blunt and 
rough servant, knecht, or knight of God, liable 
to much misapprehension, of course, as to the 
services immediately required of him, but sup- 
posing, since the whole make of him, outside and 
in, is a soldier^s, that God meant him for a 
soldier, and that he is to establish, by main force, 
the Christian faith and works all over the world 
so far as he comprehends them ; not merely with 
the Mahometan indignation against spiritual error, 
but with a sound and honest soul’s dislike of 
material error, and resolution to extinguish that^ 
even if perchance found in the spiritual persons 
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to whom, in their office, he yet rendered total 
reverence. . . . 

How far the existing British nation owes its 
military prowess to the blood of Normandy and 
Anjou, I have never examined its genealogy 
enough to tell 3^ou ; * — but this I can tell you 
positively, that whatever constitutional order or 
personal valour the Normans enforced or taught 
among the nations they conquered, they did not 
at first attempt with their own hands to rival 
them in any of their liner arts, but used both 
Greek and Saxon sculptors, either as slaves, or 
hired workmen, and more or less therefore chilled 
and degraded the hearts of the men thus set to 
.servile, or at best, hireling, labour. 

In 1874, I went to see Etna, Scylla, Chary bdis, 
and the tombs of the Norman Kings at Palermo ; 
surprised, as you may imagine, to find that there 
wasn't a stroke nor a notion of Norman work in 
them. They are, every atom, done by Greeks, 
and are as pure Greek as the temple of ^gina ; 
but more rich and refined. I drew with accurate 
care, and with measured profile of every mould- 
ing, the tomb built for Roger II. (afterwards 

* But, so far as you have indeed the right to trust in the courage 
of your own hearts, remember also — it is not in Norman nor 
Saxon, but in Celtic race that your real strength lies. The 
battles both of Waterloo and Alma were won by Irish and Scots 
— by the terrible Scots Greys, and by Sir Colin’s Highlanders. 
Your ‘‘ thin red line was kept steady at Alma only by Colonel 
Yea’s swearing at them. 
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Frederick II. was laid in its dark porphyry). 
And it is a perfect type of the Greek-Christian 
form of tomb — temple over sarcophagus, in which 
the pediments rise gradually, as time goes on, 
into acute angles — get pierced in the gable with 
foils, and their sculptures thrown outside on their 
flanks, and become at last in the fourteenth 
century, the tombs of Verona. But wjiat is the 
meaning of the Normans employing these Greek 
slaves for their work in Sicily (within thirty 
miles of the field of Himera)? Well, the main 
meaning is that though the Normans could build, 
they couldn't carve, and were wise enough not to 
try to, when they couldn't, as you do now all over 
this intensely comic and tragic town : but, here in 
England, they only employed the Saxon with a 
grudge, and therefore being more and more driven 
to use barren mouldings without sculpture, gra- 
dually developed the structural forms of archi- 
volt, which breaking into the lancet, brighten and 
balance themselves into the symmetry of Early 
English Gothic . — Pleasures of England j III. 

14. Camposanto of Pisa. — How do you 
think such a field becomes holy, — how separated, 
as the resting-place of loving kindred, from that 
other field of blood, bought to bury strangers in ? 

When you have finally succeeded, by your 
gospel of mammon, in making all the men of 
your own nation not only strangers to each other. 
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but enemies; and when your every churchyard 
becomes therefore a field of the stranger, the 
kneeling hamlet will vainly drink the chalice of 
God in the midst of them. The field will be 
unholy. No cloisters of noble history can ever 
be built round such an one. 

But the very earth of this at Pisa was holy, 
as you know. That ‘'armata^^ of the Tuscan 
city brought home not only marble and ivory, for 
treasure ; but earth, — a fleet^s burden, — from the 
place where there was healing of sours leprosy : 
and their field became a place of holy tombs, 
prepared for its office with earth from the land 
made holy by one tomb; which all the knight- 
hood of Christendom had been pouring out its 
life to win. 

I told you just now that this sculpture of 
Niccola^s was the beginning of Christian archi- 
tecture. How do you judge that Christian 
architecture in the deepest meaning of it to 
differ from all other ? 

All other noble architecture is for the glory 
of living gods and men : but this is for the 
glory of death, in God and man. Cathedral, 
cloister, or tomb, — shrine for the body of Christ, 
or for the bodies of the saints. All alike signify- 
ing death to this world ; life, other than of this 
world. 

Observe, I am not saying how far this feeling, 
be it faith, or be it imagination, is true or 
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false ; — 1 only desire you to note that the power 
of all Christian work begins in the niche of 
the catacomb and depth of the sarcophagus, 
and is to the end definable as architecture of 
the tomb. 

Not altogether, and under every condition, 
sanctioned in doing such honour to the dead 
by the Master of it. Not every grave is by 
His command to be worshipped. Graves there 
may be — too little guarded, yet dishonourable ; 
— are as graves that appear not, and the 
men that walk over them are not aware of them.'^ 
And graves too much guarded, yet dishonourable, 
which indeed appear beautiful outwardly, but 
are within full of all uncleanness.’' Or graves, 
themselves honourable, yet which it may be, in us, 
a crime to adorn. For they indeed killed them, 
and ye build their sepulchres.” 

Questions, these, collateral ; or to be examined 
in due time ; for the present it is enough for us 
to know that all Christian architecture, as such, 
has been hitherto essentially of tombs. 

It has been thought, gentlemen, that there is 
a fine Gothic revival in your streets of Oxford, 
because you have a Gothic door to your County 
Bank : 

Remember, at all events, it was other kind 
of buried treasure, and bearing other interest, 
which Niccola Pisano’s Gothic was set to guard. 
-H. I., § 27--30. 
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15. Tomb of Galileo Galilei, in Sta. 
Croce. — It is the crowning virtue of all great art 
that, however little is left of it by the injuries of 
time, that little will be lovely. As long as you 
can see anything, you can see — almost all; — so 
much the hand of the master will suggest of his 
soul. 

And here you are well quit, for once, of resto- 
ration. No one cares for this sculpture ; and if 
Florence would only thus put all her old sculpture 
and painting under her feet, and simply use them 
for gravestones and oilcloth, she would be more 
nlerciful to them than she is now. Here, at least, 
what little is left is true. 

And, if you look long, you will find it is not so 
little. That worn face is still a perfect portrait of 
the old man, though like one struck out at a 
venture, with a few rough touches of a master s 
chisel. And that falling drapery of his cap is, in its 
few lines, faultless, and subtle beyond description. 

And now, here is a simple but most useful test 
of your capacity for understanding Florentine 
sculpture or painting. If you can sec that the 
lines of that cap are both right, and lovely; that 
the choice of the folds is exquisite in its orna- 
mental relations of line; and that the softness 
and ease of them are complete, — though only 
sketched with a few dark touches, — then you can 
understand Giotto's drawing, and Botticelli's ; — 
Donatello's carving, and Luca's. But if you see 
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nothing in this sculpture, you will see nothing in 
theirs, of theirs. Where they choose to imitate 
flesh, or silk, or to play any vulgar modern trick 
with marble — (and they often do) — whatever, in 
a word, is French, or American, or Cockney, in 
their work, you can sec ; but what is Florentine, 
and for ever great — unless you can sec also the 
beauty of this old man in his citizcn^s cap, — you 
will see never. 

There is more in this sculpture, however, than 
its simple portraiture and noble drapery. The 
old man lies on a piece of embroidered carpet ; 
and, protected by the higher relief, many of the 
finer lines of this are almost uninjured ; in par- 
ticular, its exquisitely wrought fringe and tassels 
are nearly perfect. And if you will kneel down 
and look long at the tassels of the cushion 
under the head, and the way they fill the angles 
of the stone, you will — or may — know, from this 
example alone, what noble decorative sculpture 
is, and was, and must be, from the days of earliest 
Greece to those of latest Italy. 

Exquisitely sculptured fringe ! and you have 
just been abusing sculptors who play tricks 
with marble ! Yes, and you cannot find a better 
example, in all the museums of Europe, of the 
work of a man who does not play tricks with it, 
— than this tomb. Try to understand the differ- 
ence : it is a point of quite cardinal importance 
to all your future study of sculpture. 
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I told you, observe, that the old Galileo was 
lying on a piece of embroidered carpet. I don’t 
think, if I had not told you, that you would have 
found it out for yourself. It is not so like a 
carpet as all that comes to. 

But had it been a modern trick-sculpture, the 
moment you came to the tomb you would have 
said, Dear me ! how wonderfully that carpet is 
done, — it doesn’t look like stone in the least, — 
one longs to take it up and beat it, to get the 
dust off.” 

Now whenever you feel inclined to speak so of 
a sculptured drapeiy, be assured, without more 
ado, the sculpture is base, and bad. You will 
merely waste your time and corrupt your taste 
by looking at it. Nothing is so easy as to imitate 
drapery in marble. You may cast a piece any 
day; and carve it with such subtlety that the 
marble shall be an absolute image of the folds. 
But that is not sculpture. That is mechanical 
manufacture. 

No great sculptor, from the beginning of art to 
the end of it, has ever carved, or ever will, a 
deceptive drapery. He has neither time nor will 
to do it. His mason’s lad may do that, if he 
likes. A man who can carve a limb or a face 
never finishes inferior parts, but either with a 
hasty or scornful chisel, or with such grave and 
strict selection of their lines as you know at once 
to be imaginative, not imitative. 
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But if, as in this case, he wants to oppose the 
simplicity of his central subject with a rich back- 
ground, — a labyrinth of ornamental lines to re- 
lieve the severity of expressive ones, — he will 
carve you a carpet, or a tree, or a rose thicket, 
v/ith tlieir fringes and leaves and thorns, elabo- 
rated as richly as natural ones ; but always for the 
sake of the ornamental form, never of the imi- 
tation; yet, seizing the natural character in the 
lines he gives, with twenty times the precision 
and clearness of sight that the mere imitator has. 
— ^fornings in Florence, I. 

1 6. The By/^antines. — Foolish modern critics 
have seen nothing in the Byzantine school but 
a barbarism to be conquered and forgotten. But 
that school brought to the art-scholars of the 
thirteenth century, laws which had been service- 
able to Phidias, and symbols which had been 
beautiful to Homer. And methods and habits of 
pictorial scholarship, which gave a refinement of 
r.ianner to the work of the simplest craftsman, 
and became an education to the higher artists 
which no discipline of literature can now bestow, 
developed themselves in the effort to decipher, and 
the impulse to re-interpret, the Eleusinian divinity 
of Byzantine tradition. — V. cCA., III., § 87. 

17. The Effigy of Ilaria di Caretto. — 
T his sculpture is central in every respect ; being 
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the last Florentine work in which the proper 
form of the Etruscan tomb is preserved, and the 
first in which all right Christian sentiment respect- 
ing death is embodied. It is perfectly 
in classical tradition, and perfectb 
concession to the passions of exis 
submits to all the laws of the past, 
all the hopes of the future. 

Now every work of the great 
expresses primarily, conques' 
quest not grievous, but absolut 
with the '"''"atest of them, into 
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No disturbance of its folds by pain of sickness, 
no binding, no shrouding of her sweet form, in 
death more than in life. As a soft, low wave of 
r sea, her breast rises ; no more : the 
‘•hering of its close mantle droops to 
m sweeps to her feet, straight as 
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wards, if they ever come themselves to have any 
meaning. Vibrate but the point of a tool against 
an unbaked vase, as it revolves, set on the wheel, 
— you have a wavy or zigzag line. The vase 
revolves once ; the ends of the wavy line do not 
exactly tally when they meet ; you get over the 
blunder by turning one into a head, the other 
into a tail, — and have a symbol of eternity — if, 
first, which is wholly needful, you have an idea 
of eternity ! 

Again, the free sweep of a pen at the finish 
of a large letter has a tendency to throw itself 
into a spiral. There is no particular intelligence 
or spiritual emotion, in the production of th‘ 

A worm draws it with his coil, a fen" 
bud, and a periwinkle with his 
completed in the Ionic capital, ' 
the bending point of the acr 
Corinthian one, it has become 
of beautiful architecture and 
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that Theseus deserted his saviour-mistress, he 
wishes him Devil-speed instead of God-speed, 
and that energetically — A twenty-divel way the 
wind him drive.” — F. C,y Letter 23. 

19. Perfect Illumination is only writing 
made lovely ; the moment it passes into picture- 
making it has lost its dignity and function. For 
pictures, small or great, if beautiful, ought not 
to be painted on leaves of books, to be worn 
with service : and pictures, small or great, not 
beautiful, should be painted nowhere. But to 
make writing itse/fhe^utiixxly — to make the sweep 
nen lovely, — is the true art of illumination ; 
ticularly wish you to note this, because 
^'ontinually that young girls who are 
'•cing a single curve with steadi- 
of delineating any ornamental 
h correctness, think that work, 
ilerable in ordinary drawing, 
e when it is employed for the 
xts ; and thus they render all 
impossible, by protecting them- 
j’ency under the shield of good 
s the right way of setting to work 
Ives first mistresses of the art 
iy ; and then to apply that art 
ees of development to what- 
permanently to write. — L. 
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20. Neitii and St. Barbara (an allegory 
of Gothic architecture, told to children). — When 
I fell asleep, I thought I saw Neith and St. 
Barbara talking together. 

Dora. But what had St. Barbara to do 
with it ? 

Lecturer. My dear, 1 am quite sure St. 
Barbara is the patroness of good architects : not 
St. Thomas, whatever the old builders thought. 
It might be very fine, according to the monks^ 
notions, in St. Thomas, to give all his employer's 
money away to the poor : but breaches of contract 
are bad foundations ; and I believe it was not he, 
but St. Barbara, who overlooked the work in all 
the buildings you and I care about. However 
that may be, it was certainly she whom I saw 
in my dream with Neith. Neith was sitting 
weaving, and I thought she looked sad, and 
threw her shuttle slowly, and St. Barbara was 
standing at her side, in a stiff little gown, all ins 
and outs, and angles ; but so bright with em- 
broidery that it dazzled me whenever she moved ; 
the train of it was just like a heap of broken 
jewels, it was so stiff, and full of corners, and 
so many-coloured, and bright. Her hair fell over 
her shoulders in long delicate waves, from 
under a little three-pinnacled crown, like a tower. 
She was asking Neith about the laws of archi- 
tecture in Egypt and Greece; and when Neith 
told her the measures of the Pyramids, St. 
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Barbara said she thought they would have been 
better three-cornered ; and when Neith told her 
the measures of the Parthenon, St. Barbara said 
she thought it ought to have had two transepts. 
But she was pleased when Neith told her of the 
temple of the dew, and of the Caryan maidens 
bearing its frieze: and then she thought that 
perhaps Neith would like to hear what sort of 
temples she was building herself, in the French 
valleys, and on the crags of the Rhine. So she 
began gossiping, just as one of you might to an 
old lady : and certainly she talked in the sweetest 
way in the world to Neith ; and explained to her 
all about crockets and pinnacles : and Neith sat, 
looking very grave ; and always graver as St. 
Barbara went on ; till at last, Pm sorry to say, 
St. Barbara lost her temper a little; and I was 
not surprised. For you can^t think how pro- 
voking Neith looked, sitting there just like a 
statue of sandstone ; only going on weaving, 
like a machine, and never quickening the cast 
of her shuttle; while St. Barbara was telling 
her so eagerly all about the most beautiful things, 
and chattering awa}^ as fast as bells ring on 
Christmas Eve, till she saw that Neith didn’t 
care ; and then St. Barbara got as red as a rose, 
and stopped, just in time ; — or I think she would 
really have said something naughty. 

Isabel. Oh, please, but didn’t Neith say any* 
thing then ? 
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L. Yes. She said, quite quietly, “ It may be 
very pretty, my love ; but it is all nonsense.” 

Isabel. Oh dear. Oh dear ! and then ? 

L. Well ; then I was a little angry myself, and 
hoped St. Barbara would be quite angry; but 
she wasn’t. She bit her lips first ; and then gave 
a great sigh — such a wild, sweet sigh — and then 
she knelt down, and hid her face on Neith’s knees. 
Then Neith smiled a little, and was moved. 
Isabel. Oh, I am so glad ! 

L. And she touched St. Barbara’s forehead 
with a flower of white lotus ; and St. Barbara 
sobbed once or twice, and then said : ” If you 
could only see how beautiful it is, and how much 
it makes people feel what is good and lovely ; 
and if you could only hear the children singing 
in the Lady chapels ! ” And Neith smiled, — 
but still sadly, — and said, “ How do you know 
what I have seen or heard, my love ? Do you 
think all those vaults and towers of yours have 
been built without me? There. was not a pillar 
in your Giotto’s Santa Maria del Fiore which 
I did not set true by my spearshaft as it rose. 
But this pinnacle and flame work which has set 
your little heart on fire is all vanity ; and you 
will see what it will come to, and that soon ; 
and none will grieve for it more than I. And 
then every one will disbelieve your pretty symbols 
and types. Men must be spoken simply to, my 
dear, if you would guide them kindly, and long.” 
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But St. Barbara answered that Indeed she 
thought every one liked her work/^ and that ''the 
people of difierent towns were as eager about 
their cathedral towers as about their privileges 
or their markets and then she asked Neith to 
come and build something with her, wall against 
tower ; and " see whether the people will be as 
pleased with your building as with mine.” But 
Neith answered, "I will not contend with you, 
my dear. I strive not with those who love me ; 
and for those who hate me, it is not well to strive 
with me, as weaver Arachne knows. And re- 
member, child, that nothing is ever done beauti- 
fully which is done in rivalship ; nor nobly which 
is done in pride,” 

Then St. Barbara hung her head quite down, and 
said she was very sorry she had been so foolish, 
and kissed Neitli ; and stood thinking a minute : 
and then her eyes got bright again, and she said, 
she would go directly and build a chapel with 
five windows in it, four for the four cardinal 
virtues, and one for humility, in the middle, 
bigger than the rest. And Neith very nearly 
laughed right out, I thought; certainly her beau- 
tiful lips lost all their sternness for an instant : 
then she said, " Well, love, build it, but do not 
put so many colours into your windows as you 
usually do; else no one will be able to see to 
read, inside ; and when it is built, let a poor vil- 
lage priest consecrate it, and not an archbishop.” 
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St. Barbara started a little, I thought, and turned 
as if to say something; but changed her mind, 
and gathered up her train and went out. And 
Neith bent herself again to her loom, in which 
she was weaving a web of strange dark colours, I 
tliouglit ; but perhaps it was only after the glit- 
tering of St. Barbara’s embroidered train : and 
I tried to make out the figures in Neith’s web, 
and confused myself among them, as one always 
does in dreams ; and then the dream changed 
altogether. . . . 

Mary. What a shame of you to have such a 
dream, after all you have told us about Gothic 
architecture ! 

L. If you have understood anything I ever 
told you about it, you know that no architecture 
was ever corrupted more miserably, or abolished 
more justly, by the accomplishment of its own 
follies.— D., VIII. 

21. Architectures and Religions. — I n 

all my past work, my endeavour has been to 
show that good architecture is essentially reli- 
gious — the production of a faithful and virtuous, 
not of an infidel and corrupted people. But in 
the course of doing this, I have had also to 
show that good architecture is not ecclesiasticaL 
People arc so apt to look upon religion as the 
business of the clergy, not their own, that the 
moment they hear of anything depending on 
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religion/^ they think it must also have depended 
on the priesthood ; and I have had to take what 
place was to be occupied between these two 
errors, and fight both, often with seeming con- 
tradiction. Good architecture is the work of 
good and believing men ; therefore, you say, at 
least some people say, Good architecture must 
essentially have been the work of the clergy, not 
of the laity.^^ No — a thousand times no ; good 
architecture has always been the work of the 
commonalty, not of the clergy. What, you say, 
those glorious cathedrals — the pride of Europe — 
did their builders not form Gothic architecture ? 
No ; they corrupted Gothic architecture. Gothic 
was formed in the baron^s castle, and the 
burgher’s street. It was formed by the thoughts, 
and hands, and powers of labouring citizens and 
warrior kings. By the monk it was used as an 
instrument for the aid of his superstition : when 
that superstition became a beautiful madness, 
and the best hearts of Europe vainly dreamed 
and pined in the cloister, and vainly raged and 
perished in the crusade, — through that fury of 
perverted faith and wasted war, the Gothic rose 
also to its loveliest, most fantastic, and finally, 
most foolish dreams ; and in those dreams, was 
lost. 

I hope, now, that there is no risk of your mis- 
understanding me when I come to the gist of 
what I want to say to-night; — when I repeat, 
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is not the exponent of a theological dogma — it is 
not the hieroglyphic writing of an initiated priest- 
hood; it is the manly language of a people in- 
spired by resolute and common purpose, and 
rendering resolute and common fidelity to the 
legible laws of an undoubted God. 

Now there have as yet been three distinct 
schools of European architecture. . . . Your 
Greek worshipped Wisdom, and built you the 
Parthenon — the Virgin^s temple. The Mediaeval 
worshipped Consolation, and built you Virgin 
temples also — but to our Lady of Salvation. 
Then the Revivalist worshipped beauty, of a 
sort, and built you Versailles and the Vatican. 
Now, lastly, will you tell me what we worship, 
and what zve build ? 

You know we are speaking always of the 
real, active, continual, national worship ; that by 
which men act, while they live ; not that which 
they talk of, when they die. Now, we have, 
indeed, a nominal religion, to which we pay 
tithes of property and sev^ttfs of time ; but we 
have also a practical^ Ernest religion, to 
which we devote iflTv^^efiths of our property, 
and six-seventh^^ our time. And we dispute 
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a great deal about the nominal religion : but we 
are all unanimous about this practical one ; of 
which I think you will admit that the ruling 
goddess may be best generally described as the 
‘^Goddess of Getting-on/' or Britannia of the 
Market/^ The Athenians had an Athena 
Agoraia/’ or Athena of the Market ; but she 
was a subordinate type of their goddess, while 
o.u-r Britannia Agoraia is the principal type of 
ours. And all your great architectural works 
are, of course, built to her. It is long since you 
built a great cathedral ; and how you would 
laugh at me if I proposed building a cathedral 
on the top of one of these hills of yours, to 
make it an Acropolis ! But your railroad mounds, 
vaster than the walls of Babylon ; your railroad 
stations, vaster than the temple of Ephesus, 
and innumerable ; your chimneys, how much 
more mighty and costly than cathedral spires ! 
your harbour-piers ; your warehouses ; your ex- 
changes ! — all these are built to your great 
Goddess of Getting-on ; ” and she has formed, 
and will continue to form, your architecture, as 
long as you worship her ; and it is quite vain to 
ask me to tell you how to build to Jier ; you 
know far better than L — C, IV, O.y II., § 66-73. 

22. Giotto’s Frescoes at Sta. Croce. — It 
is a characteristic — (as far as I know, quite a 
universal one) — of the greatest masters, that they 
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never expect you to look at them ; — seem always 
rather surprised if you want to ; and not over- 
pleased. Tell them you are going to hang their 
picture at the upper end of the table at the next 
great City dinner, and that Mr. So and So will 
make a speech about it ; you produce no impres- 
sion upon them whatever, or an unfavourable 
one. The chances are ten to one they send you 
the most rubbishy thing they can find in their* 
lumber room. But send for one of them in a 
hurry, and tell him the rats have gnawed a nasty 
hole behind the parlour door, and you want it 
plastered and painted over ; — and he does you a 
masterpiece which the world will peep behind 
your door to look at for ever. 

I have no time to tell you why this is so ; nor 
do I know why, altogether ; but so it is. 

Giotto, then, is sent for, to paint this high 
chapel : I am not sure if he chose his own sub- 
jects from the life of St. Francis: I think so, — 
but of course can't reason on the guess securely. 
At all events, he would have much of his own 
way in the matter. 

Now you must observe that painting a Gothic 
chapel rightly is just the same thing as painting 
a Greek vase rightly. The chapel is merely the 
vase turned upside down, and outside-in. The 
principles of decoration are exactly the same. 
Your decoration is to be proportioned to the size 
of your vase ; to be together delightful when you 
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look at the cup, or chapel, as a whole ; to be 
various and entertaining when you turn the cup 
round ; (you turn yourself round in the chapel ; ) 
and to bend its heads and necks of figures about, 
as it best can, over the hollows, and ins and outs, 
SO that anyhow, whether too long or too short 
— possible or impossible — they may be living, 
and full of grace. You will also please take it on 
my word to-day — in another morning walk you 
shall have proof of it — that Giotto was a pure 
Etruscan-Greek of the thirteenth century : con- 
verted indeed to worship St. Francis instead of 
Heracles ; but as far as vase-painting goes, pre- 
cisely the Etruscan he was before. This is 
nothing else than a large, beautiful, coloured 
Etruscan vase you have got, inverted over your 
heads like a diving-bell. 

Accordingly, after the quatrefoil ornamentation 
of the top of the bell, you get two spaces at the 
sides under arches, very difficult to cramp one^s 
picture into, if it is to be a picture only; but 
entirely provocative of our old Etruscan instinct 
of ornament. And, spurred by the difficulty, and 
pleased by the national character of it, we put 
our best work into these arches, utterly neglectful 
of the public below, — who will see the white and 
red and blue spaces, at any rate, which is all they 
will want to see, thinks Giotto, if he ever looks 
down from his scaffold. 

Take the highest compartment, then, on the 
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left, looking towards the window. It was wholly 
impossible to get the arch filled with figures, unless 
they stood on each other’s heads ; so Giotto ekes 
it out with a piece of fine architecture. Raphael, 
in the Sposalizio, does the same, for pleasure. 

Then he puts two dainty little white figures, 
bending, on each flank, to stop up his corners. 
But he puts the taller inside on the right, and 
outside on the left. And he puts his Greek 
chorus of observant and moralizing persons on 
each side of his main action. 

Then he puts one Choragus — or leader of chorus, 
supporting the main action — on each side. Then 
he puts the main action in the middle — which is 
a quarrel about that white bone of contention in 
the centre. Choragus on the right, who sees that 
the bishop is going to have the best of it, backs 
him serenely. Choragus on the left, who sees 
that his impetuous friend is going to get the 
worst of it, is pulling him back, and trying to 
keep him quiet. The subject of the picture, 
which, after you are quite sure it is good as a 
decoration, but not till then, you may be allowed 
to understand, is the following. One of St. 
Francis’s three great virtues being Obedience, he 
begins his spiritual life by quarrelling with his 
father. He, I suppose in modern terms I should 
say, commercially invests ” some of his father’s 
goods in charity. His father objects to that 
investment; on which St. Francis runs away, 
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taking what he can find about the house along 
with him. His father follows to claim his pro- 
perty, but finds it is all gone, already : and that 
St. Francis has made friends with the Bishop of 
Assisi. His father flies into an indecent passion 
and declares he will disinherit him ; on which St. 
Francis then and there takes all his clothes off, 
throws them frantically in his father^s face, and 
says he has nothing more to do with clothes or 
father. Tlic good Bishop, in tears of admiration, 
embraces St. Francis, and covers him with his 
own mantle. 

I have read the picture to you as, if Mr. 
Spurgeon knew anything about art, Mr. Spurgeon 
would read it, — that is to say, from the plain, 
common sense, Protestant side. If you are con- 
tent with that view of it, you may leave the 
chapel, and, as far as any study of history is 
concerned, Florence also ; for you can never 
know anything either about Giotto, or her. 

Yet do not be afraid of my re-reading it to you 
from the mystic, nonsensical, and Papistical side. 
I am going to read it to you — if after many and 
many a year of thought, I am able — as Giotto 
meant it ; Giotto being, as far as we know, then 
tlie man of strongest brain and hand in Florence ; 
the best friend of the best religious poet of the 
world ; and widely differing, as his friend did 
also, in his views of the world, from cither Mr. 
Spurgeon, or Pius IX. 



The first duty of a child is to obey its father 
and mother; as the first duty of a citizen is to 
obey the laws of his state. And this duty is so 
strict that I believe the only limits to it arc those 
fixed by Isaac and Iphigenia. On the other 
hand, the father and mother have also a fixed 
duty to the child — not to provoke it to wrath. 
I have never heard this text explained to fathers 
and mothers from the pulpit, which is curious. 
For it appears to me that God will expect the 
parents to understand their duty to their children, 
better even than children can be expected to 
know their duty to their parents. 

But farther. A child's duty is to obey its parents. 
It is never said anywhere in the Bible, and never 
was 3^et said in any good or wise book, that a 
man^s, or woman^s, is. Whctij precisely, a child 
becomes a man or a woman, it can no more be 
said, than when it should first stand on its legs. 
But a time assuredly comes when it should. In 
great states, children are always trying to remain 
children, and the parents wanting to make men 
and women of them. In vile states, the chil- 
dren are always wanting to be men and women, 
and the parents to keep them children. It may 
be — and happy the house in which it is so — that 
the father^s at least equal intellect, and older 
experience, may remain to the end of his life a 
law to his children, not of force, but of perfect 
guidance, with perfect love. Rarely it is so; not 
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often possible. It is as natural for the old to be 
prejudiced as for the young to be presumptuous ; 
and, in the change of centuries, each generation 
has something to judge of for itself. 

But this scene, on which Giotto has dwelt 
with so great force, represents not the child^s 
assertion of his independence, but his adoption 
of another Father. 

You must not confuse the desire of this boy of 
Assisi to obey God rather than man, with the 
desire of our young cockney Hopeful to have a 
latch-key, and a separate allowance. No point 
of duty has been more miserably warped and 
perverted by false priests, in all churches, than 
this duty of the young to choose whom they 
will serve. But the duty itself does not the less 
exist ; and if there be any truth in Christianity 
at all, there will come, for all true disciples, a 
time when they have to take that saying to 
heart, He that loveih father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of nie.^^ — Jl/orni/igs in 
Florence^ III. 

23. Carpaccio’S St. Ursula. — Carpaccio 
has taken much pains to explain to us, as far as 
he can, the kind of life she leads, by completely 
painting her little bedroom in the light of dawn, 
so that you can see everything in it. It is lighted 
by two doubly-arched windows, the arches being 
painted crimson round their edges, and the 
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capitals of the shafts that bear them, gilded. 
They are filled at the top with small round panes 
of glass ; but beneath, are open to the blue 
morning sky, with a low lattice across them : and 
in the one at the back of the room are set two 
beautiful white Greek vases with a plant in each ; 
one having rich dark and pointed green leaves, 
the other crimson flowers, each at the end of a 
branch like a spray of heath. 

These flowerpots stand on a shelf which runs 
all round the room, and beneath the window, at 
about the height of the elbow, and serves to put 
things on anywhere : beneath it, down to the 
floor, the walls are covered with green cloth ; but 
above, are bare and white. The second window 
is nearly opposite the bed, and in front of it is the 
princess’s reading table, some two feet and a half 
square, covered by a red cloth with a white 
border and dainty fringe ; and beside it her seat, 
not at all like a reading chair in Oxford, but a 
very small three-legged stool like a music-stool, 
covered with crimson cloth. On the table are a 
book set up at a slope fittest for reading, and an 
hour-glass. Under the shelf, near the table, so as 
to be easily reached by the outstretched arm, is a 
press full of books. The door of this has been 
left open, and the books, I am grieved to say, are 
rather in disorder, having been pulled about 
before the princess went to bed, and one left 
standing on its side. 
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Opposite this window, on the white wall, is a 
small shrine or picture (I can't see which, for it is 
in sharp retiring perspective), with a lamp before 
it, and a silver vessel hung from the lamp, looking 
like one for holding incense. 

The bed is a broad four-poster, the posts being 
beautifully wrought golden or gilded rods, vari- 
ously wreathed and branched, carrying a canopy 
of warm red. The princess's shield is at the 
head of it, and the feet are raised entirely above 
the floor of the room, on a dais which projects at 
the lower end so as to form a seat, on which the 
child has laid her crown. Her little blue slippers 
lie at the side of the bed, — her white dog beside 
them. The coverlid is scarlet, the white sheet 
folded half way back over it ; the young girl lies 
straight, bending neither at waist nor knee, the 
sheet rising and falling over her in a narrow 
unbroken wave, like the shape of the coverlid of 
the last sleep, when the turf scarcely rises. Her 
head is turned towards us on the pillow, the cheek 
resting on her hand, as if she were thinking, yet 
utterly calm in sleep, and almost colourless. Her 
hair is tied with a narrow riband, and divided 
into two wreaths, which encircle her head like a 
double crown. The white night-gown hides the 
arm raised on the pillow, down to the wrist. At 
the door of the room an angel enters ; (the little 
dog, though lying awake, vigilant, takes no notice). 
— F, C, Letter 20. 
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^^Thc Angel of the Lord/^ says the legend. 
What ! — thinks Carpaccio ; — to this little maid of 
iftcen, the angel that came to Moses and Josliua? 
Not so, but her own guardian angel. 

Guardian, and to tell her that God will guide 
ler heart to-morrow, and put His own answer 
on her lips, concerning her marriage. Shall not 
such angel be crowned with light, and strew her 
chamber with lilies ? 

There is no glory round his head ; there is no 
gold on his robes ; they are of subdued purple 
and gray. His wings are colourless — his face 
calm, but sorrowful, — wholly in shade. In his 
right hand he bears the martyr's palm ; in his 
left, the fillet borne by the Greek angels of victory, 
and, together with it, gathers up, knotted in his 
liand, the folds of shroud with which the Etrurians 
veil the tomb. — A. C, Letter 71. 

24. Lippi and Botticelli. — 1 will tell you 
what Lippi must have taught any boy whom he 
loved. First, humility, and to live in joy and 
peace, injuring no man — if such innocence might 
be. Nothing is so manifest in every face by 
him, as its gentleness and rest. Secondly, to 
finish his work perfectly, and in such temper 
that the angels might say of it — not he himself 
— ^Hste perfecit opus." Do you remember what 
I told you in the Eagle’s Nest,* that true humility 

[* See § 4 of this volume.] 
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was in hoping that angels might sometimes 
admire our work ; not in hoping that we should 
ever be able to admire theh's ? Thirdly, — a 
little thing it seems, but was a great one, — love 
of flowers. No one draws such lilies or such 
daisies as Lippi. Botticelli beat him afterwards 
in roses, but never in lilies. Fourthly, due 
honour for classical tradition. Lippi is the only 
religious painter who dresses John Baptist in 
the camclskin, as the Greeks dressed Heracles 
in the lion's — over the head. Lastly, and chiefly 
of all, — Le P^re Hyacinthe* taught his pupil 
certain views about the doctrine of the Church, 
which the boy thought of more deeply than his 
tutor, and that by a great deal; and Master 
Sandro presently got himself into such question 
for painting heresy, that if he had been as hot- 
headed as he was true-hearted, he would soon 
have come to bad end by the tar-barrel. But 
he is so sweet and so modest, that nobody is 
frightened; so clever, that everybody is pleased : 
and at last, actually the Pope sends for him to 
paint his own private chapel, — where the first 
thing my young gentleman does, mind you, is 
to paint the devil in a monk's dress, tempting 

* The world was not then ready for Le Pere Hyacinthe ; — 
but tlie real gist of the matter is that Lippi did, openly and 
bravely, what the highest prelates in the Church did basely and 
in secret ; also he loved, where they only lusted ; and he has 
been proclaimed therefore by them — and too foolishly believed 
by U.S — to have been a shameful person. 
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Christ ! The sauciest thing, out and out, done 
in the history of the Reformation, it seems to 
me ; yet so wisely done, and with such true 
respect otherwise shown for what was sacred in 
the Church, that the Pope didn't mind : and all 
went on as merrily as marriage bells. — A, F., 
VI., § 189. 

25. — Superstition and Ri ligion in Art. 
— I am no Puritan, and have never praised or 
advocated puritanical art. The two pictures 
which I would last part with out of our National 
Gallery, if there were question of parting with 
any, would be Titian's Bacchus and Correggio's 
Venus. But the noble naturalism of these was 
the fruit of ages of previous courage, continence, 
and religion — it was the fulness of passion in 
the life of a Britomart. But the mid-age and 
old age of nations is not like the mid-age or 
old age of noble women. National decrepitude 
must be criminal. National death can only be 
by disease, and yet it is almost impossible, out 
of the history of the art of nations, to elicit the 
true conditions relating to its decline in any 
demonstrable manner. The history of Italian 
art is that of a struggle between superstition and 
naturalism on one side, between continence and 
sensuality on another. So far as naturalism 
prevailed over superstition, there is always pro- 
gress ; so far as sensuality over chastity, death. 
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And the two contests are simultaneous. It is 
impossible to distinguish one victory from the 
other. Observe, however, I say victory over 
superstition, not over religion. Let me carefully 
define the dificrence. Superstition, in all times 
and among all nations, is the fear of a spirit 
whose passions are those of a man, whose acts 
arc the acts of a man ; who is present in some 
places, not in others ; who makes some places 
holy and not others; who is kind to one person, 
unkind to another; who is pleased or angry ac- 
cording to the degree of attention you pay to 
him, or praise you refuse to him; who is hostile 
generally to human pleasure, but may be bribed 
by sacrifice of a part of that pleasure into per- 
mitting the rest. This, whatever form of faith 
it colours, is the essence of superstition. And 
religion is the belief in a Spirit whose mercies 
are over all His works — who is kind even to 
the unthankful and the evil; who is everywhere 
present, and therefore is in no place to be sought, 
and in no place to be evaded ; to whom all 
creatures, times, and things are everlastingly 
hol3% and who clainu — not tithes of wealth, nor 
sevenths of days — but all the wealth that we 
have, and ail the days that we live, and all the 
beings that we are, but who claims that totality 
because He delights onlj'^ in the delight of His 
creatures; and because, therefore, the one duty 
that they owe to Him, and the only service they 
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can render Him, is to be happy. A Spirit, 
therefore, whose eternal benevolence cannot be 
angered, cannot be appeased ; whose laws are 
everlasting and inexorable, so that heaven and 
earth must indeed pass away if one jot of tliem 
failed : laws which attach to every wrong and 
error a measured, inevitable penalty; to every 
rightness and prudence, an assured reward ; 
penalty of which the remittance cannot be pur- 
chased ; and reward, of which the promise cannot 
be broken. 

And thus, in the history of art, wc ought 
continually to endeavour to distinguish (while, 
except in broadest lights, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish) the work of religion from that of super- 
stition, and the work of reason from that of 
infidelity. Religion devotes the artist, hand and 
mind, to the service of the gods; superstition 
makes him the slave of ecclesiastical pride, or 
forbids his work altogetlier, in terror or disdain. 
Religion perfects the form of the divine statue, 
superstition distorts it into ghastly grotesque. 
Religion contemplates the gods as the lords of 
healing and life, surrounds them with glory of 
affectionate service, and festivit}^ of pure human 
beaut3^ Superstition contemplates its idols as 
lords of death, appeases them with blood, and 
vows itself to them in torture and solitude. 
Religion proselytes by love, superstition by 
war; religion teaches by example, superstition 
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by persecution. Religion gave granite shrine to 
the Egyptian, golden temple to the Jew, sculp- 
tured corridor to the Greek, pillared aisle and 
frescoed wall to the Christian. Superstition 
made idols of the splendours by which Religion 
had spoken : reverenced pictures and stones, 
instead of truths ; letters and laws, instead of 
acts, and for ever, in various madness of fantastic 
desolation, kneels in the temple while it crucifies 
the Christ. 

On the other hand, to reason resisting super- 
stition, we owe the entire compass of modern 
energies and sciences; the healthy laws of life, 
and the possibilities of future progress. But to 
infidelity resisting religion (or which is often the 
case, taking the mask of it), we owe sensuality, 
cruelty, and war, insolence and avarice, modern 
political economy, life by conservation of forces, 
and salvation by every man’s looking after his 
own interests ; and, generally, whatsoever of 
guilt, and folly, and death, there is abroad 
among us. And of the two, a thousand-fold 
rather let us retain some colour of superstition, 
so that we may keep also some strength of 
religion, than comfort ourselves with colour of 
reason for the desolation of godlcssness. I 
would say to every youth who entered our 
schools — Be a Mahometan, a Diana-worshipper, 
a Fire-worshipper, Root-worshipper, if you will ; 
but at least be so much a man as to know what 
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worship means. I had rather, a million-fold 
rather, see you one of those quibus haec nas- 
cuntiir in hortis numina,” than one of those 

quibus haec non nascuntiir in cordibus lumina;’' 
and who are, by everlasting orphanage, divided 
from the Father of Spirits, who is also the Father 
of lights, from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift . — Study of ArcJiitiXture (O. /v., L, 
§ 283-285). 

26. Inspiration in Art. — What ground 
have we for thinking that art has ever been 
inspired as a message or revelation ? What 
internal evidence is there in the work of great 
artists of their having been under the authorita- 
tive guidance of supernatural powers ? 

It is true that the answer to so mysterious a 
question cannot rest alone upon internal evidence; 
but it is well that you should know what might, 
from that evidence alone, be concluded. And 
the more impartially you examine the phenomena 
of imagination, the more firmly you will be led to 
conclude that they are the result of the influence 
of the common and vital, but not, therefore, less 
Divine, spirit, of which some portion is given to 
all living creatures in such manner as may be 
adapted to their rank in creation ; and that every- 
thing which men rightly accomplish is indeed 
done by Divine help, but under a consistent law 
which is never departed from. 
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The strength of this spiritual life within us 
may be increased or lessened by our own con- 
duct; it varies from time to time, as physical 
strength varies ; it is summoned on different 
occasions by our will, and dejected by our dis- 
tress, or our sin ; but it is always equally hiinian^ 
and equally Divine. We are men,- and not mere 
animals, because a special form of it is with us 
always ; we are nobler and baser men, as it is 
with us more or less ; but it is never given to us 
in any degree which can make us more than 
men. 

Observe : — I give you this general statement 
doubtfully, and only as that towards which an 
impartial reasoner will, I think, be inclined by 
existing data. But I shall be able to show you, 
without any doubt, in the course of our studies, 
that the achievements of art which have been 
usually looked upon as the results of peculiar 
inspiration have been arrived at only through 
long courses of wisely directed labour, and under 
the influence of feelings which are common to 
all humanity. 

But of these feelings and powers which in dif- 
ferent degrees are common to humanity, you are 
to note that there are three principal divisions :* 
first, the instincts of construction or melody, 
which we share with lower animals, and which 
are in us as native as the instinct of the bee or 
nightingale; secondly, the faculty of vision, or of 
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dreaming, whether in sleep or in conscious trance, 
or by voluntarily exerted fancy; and lastly, the 
power of rational inference and collection, of both 
the laws and forms of beauty. 

Now the faculty of vision, being closely asso- 
ciated with the innermost spiritual nature, is the 
one which has by most reasoners been held for 
the peculiar channel of Divine teaching : and it is 
a fact that great part of purely didactic art has 
been the record, whether in language, or by linear 
representation, of actual vision involuntarily re- 
ceived at the moment, though cast on a mental 
retina blanched by the past course of faithful 
life. But it is also true that these visions, where 
most distinctly received, are always — 1 speak 
deliberately — ahvaySy the sign of sonic niental 
limitation or derangement ; and that the persons 
who most clearly recognise their value, exag- 
geratedly estimate it, choosing what they find 
to be useful, and calling that inspired, ” and 
disregarding what they perceive to be useless, 
though presented to the visionary by an equal 
authority. 

Thus it is probable that no work of art has 
been more widely didactic than Albert Durer's 
engraving, known as the ^MCnight and Death. 
But that is only one of a series of works repre- 
senting similarly vivid dreams, of which some are 
uninteresting, except for the manner of their 
representation, as the ^^St. Hubert,” and others 
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are unintelligible ; some, frightful, and wholly 
unprofitable ; so that we find the visionary faculty 
in that great painter, when accurately examined, 
to be a morbid influence, abasing his skill more 
frequently than encouraging it, and sacrificing 
the greater part of his energies upon vain subjects, 
two only being produced, in the course of a long 
life, which arc of high didactic value, and both 
of these capable only of giving sad courage. 
Whatever the value of these two, it bears more 
the aspect of a treasure obtained at great cost of 
suffering, than of a directly granted gift from 
lieavcn. 

On the contrary, not only the highest, but the 
most consistent results have been attained in art 
by men in whom the faculty of vision, however 
strong, was subordinate to that of deliberative 
design, and tranquillised by a measured, continual, 
not feverish, but affectionate, observance of the 
quite unvisionary facts of the surrounding world. 

And so far as we can trace the connection of 
their powers with the moral character of their 
lives, we shall find tliat the best art is the work 
of good, but of not distinctively religious men, 
who, at least, are conscious of no inspiration, and 
often so unconscious of their superiority to others, 
that one of the greatest of them, Reynolds, 
deceived b}^ his modesty, has asserted that ‘‘all 
things are possible to well-directed labour.” — 
A. L.j II., § 44-48. 
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27. John Bellini. — The art of Bellini is 
centrally represented by two pictures at Venice : 
one, the Madonna in the Sacristy of the Frari, 
with two saints beside her, and two angels at 
her feet ; the second, the Madonna with four 
Saints, over the second altar of San Zaccaria. 

In the first of these, the figures are under 
life size, and it represents the most perfect kind 
of picture for rooms ; in which, since it is in- 
tended to be seen close to the spectator, every 
right kind of finish possible to the hand may be 
wisely lavished ; yet which is not a miniature, 
nor in any wise petty, or ignoble. 

In the second, the figures are of life size, or 
a little more, and it represents the class of great 
pictures in which the boldest execution is used, 
but all brought to entire completion. These 
two, having every quality in balance, are as far 
as my present knowledge extends, and as far as 
I can trust my judgment, the two best pictures 
in the world. 

Observe respecting them — 

First, they are both wrought in entirely con- 
sistent and permanent material. The gold in 
them is represented by painting, not laid on 
with real gold. And the painting is so secure, 
that four hundred years have produced on it, 
so far as I can see, no harmful change what- 
soever, of any kind. 

Secondly, the figures in both are in perfect 
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peace. No action takes place except that the 
little angels are playing on musical instruments, 
but with uninterrupted and effortless gesture, as 
in a dream. A choir of singing angels by La 
Robbia or Donatello would be intent on their 
music, or eagerly rapturous in it, as in temporary 
exertion : in the little choirs of clicrubs by Luini 
in the Adoration of the Shepherds, in the Cathedral 
of Como, we even feel by their dutiful anxiety 
that there might be danger of a false note if they 
were less attentive. But Bellini^s angels, even the 
youngest, sing as calmly as the Fates weave. 

Let me at once point out to you that this calm- 
ness is the attribute of the entirely highest class of 
art : the introduction of strong or violently emo- 
tional incident is at once a confession of inferiority. 

Those are the two first attributes of the best 
art. Faultless workmanship, and perfect serenity ; 
a continuous, not momentary, action, — or entire 
inaction. You are to be interested in the living 
creatures ; not in what is happening to them. 

Then the third attribute of the best art is that it 
compels you to think of the spirit of the creature, 
and therefore of its face, more than of its body. 

And the fourth is that in the face, you shall 
be led to see only beauty or joy ; — never vile- 
ness, vice, or pain. — A. P., VII., § 218-220. 

28. Colourists and Chiaroscurists. — In 

their early days, the colourists are separated from 
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other schools by their contentment with tranquil 
clieerfulness of light ; by their never wanting to 
be dazzled. None of their lights are flashing or 
blinding; they arc soft, winning, precious; lights 
of pearl, not of lime : only, you know, on this 
condition they cannot have sunshine : tlicir day is 
the day of Paradise ; the^^ need no candle, neither 
light of the sun, in their cities ; and everything is 
seen clear, as through crystal, far or near. 

This holds to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Then the}" begin to see that this, beautiful as 
it may be, is still a make-believe light ; that 
we do not live in the inside of a pearl ; but in an 
atmosphere through which a burning sun shines 
thwartedly, and over which a sorrowful niglit 
must far prevail. And then the chiaroscurists 
succeed in persuading them of the fact that there 
is a mystery in the day as in the night, and show 
them how constantly to see truly, is to see dimly. 
And also they teach them the brilliancy of light, 
and the degree in which it is raised from the 
darkness ; and instead of their sweet and pearly 
peace, tempt them to look for the strength of 
flame and coruscation of lightning, and flash of 
sunshine on armour and on points of spears. 

The noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike 
for gloom or flame. Titian with deliberate strength, 
Tintoret with stormy passion, read it, side by 
side. Titian deepens the hues of his Assumption, 
as of his Entombment, into a solemn tvvdlight ; 
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Tintoret involves his earth in coils of volcanic 
cloud, and withdraws, through circle flaming 
above circle, the distant light of Paradise. Both 
of them, becoming naturalist and human, add the 
veracity of Holbein’s intense portraiture to the 
glow and dignity they had themselves inherited 
from the Masters of Peace : at the same moment 
another, as strong as they, and in pure felicity 
of art faculty even greater than they, but trained 
in a lower school, — Velasquez, — produced the 
miracles of colour and shadow-painting, which 
made Reynolds say of him, What we all do with 
labour, he does with ease ; and one more, 
Correggio, uniting the sensual element of the 
Greek schools with their gloom, and their light with 
their beauty, and all these with the Lombardic 
colour, became, as since I think it has been 
admitted without question, the captain of the 
painter’s art as such. Other men have nobler 
or more numerous gifts, but as a painter, master 
of the art of laying colour so as to be lovely, 
Correggio is alone. 

I said the noble men learned their lesson nobly. 
The base men also, and necessarily, learn it 
basely. The great men rise from colour to 
sunlight. The base ones fall from colour to 
candlelight. To-day, '^non ragioniam di lor,’' 
but let us see what this great change which 
perfects the art of painting mainly consists in, 
arid means. For though we are only at present 
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speaking of technical matters, every one of them, 

I can scarcely too often repeat, is the outcome 
and sign of a mental character, and you can only 
understand the folds of the veil, by those of the 
form it veils. 

The complete painters, we find, have brought 
dimness and mystery into their method of colour- 
ing. That means tliat the world all round them 
has resolved to dream, or to believe, no more ; 
but to know, and to see. And instantly all 
knowledge and sight are given, no more as in 
the Gothic times, through a window of glass, 
brightly, but as through a telescope-glass, darkly. 
Your cathedral window shut you from the true 
sky, and illumined you with a vision ; your 
telescope leads you to the sky, but darkens its 
light, and reveals nebula beyond nebula, far and 
farther, and to no conceivable farthest — unre- 
solvable. That is what the mystery means. 

Next, what does that Greek opposition of 
black and white mean ? 

In the sweet crystalline time of colour, the 
painters, whether on glass or canvas, employed 
intricate patterns, in order to mingle hues beau- 
tifully with each other, and make one perfect 
melody of them all. But in the great naturalist 
school, they like their patterns to come in the 
Greek way, dashed dark on light, — gleaming 
light out of dark. That means also that the 
world round them has again returned to the 
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Greek conviction, that all nature, especially human 
nature, is not entirely melodious nor luminous; 
but a barred and broken thing : that saints have 
lheir foibles, sinners their forces; that the most 
luminous virtue is often only a flash, and the 
blackest-looking fault is sometimes only a stain : 
and, without confusing in tlie least black with 
white, they can forgive, or even take delight in 
things that are like the Fc/Spt?, dappled. ' 

You have then — first, mysteiy. Secondly, oppo- 
sition of dark and light. Then, lastly, whatever 
truth of form the dark and light can show. 

That is to say, truth altogether, and resignation 
to it, and quiet resolve to make the best of it. 
And therefore portraiture of living men, women, 
and children, — no more of saints, cherubs, or 
demons. So here I have brought for your 
standards of perfect art, a little maiden of the 
Strozzi family, with her dog, by Titian ; and a 
little princess of the house of Savoy, by Vandyke ; 
and Charles the Fifth, by Titian ; and a queen, 
by Velasquez; and an English girl in a brocaded 
gown, by Reynolds ; and an English physician in 
his plain coat, and wig, by Rejmolds : and if you 
do not like them, I cannot help myself, for I can 
find nothing better for you. 

Better ? — I must pause at the word. Nothing 
stronger, certainly, nor so strong. Nothing so 
wonderful, so inimitable, so keen in unprejudiced 
and unbiassed sight. 
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Yet better, perhaps, the sight that was guided 
by a sacred will; the power that could be taught 
to weaker hands; the work that was faultless, 
though not inimitable, bright with felicity of heart, 
and consummate in a disciplined and companion- 
able skill— Z. yi., VIL, § 176-182. 

29. HoTmEiN's ''Dance oe Death.’' — There 
is no scene about wliich a shallow and feeble 
painter would have been more sure to adopt the 
commonplaces of the creed of his time than the 
death of a child, — chiefly, and most of all, the 
death of a country child, — a little thing fresh from 
the cottage and the field. Surely for such an one, 
angels will wait by its sick bed, and rejoice as 
they bear its soul away ; and over its shroud 
flowers will be strewn, and the birds will sing 
by its grave. So your common sentimentalist 
would think, and paint. Holbein sees the facts, 
as they verily are, up to the point when vision 
ceases. He speaks, then, no more. 

The country labourer’s cottage — the rain com- 
ing through its roof, the clay crumbling from its 
partitions, the fire lighted with a few chips and 
sticks on a raised piece of the mud floor, — such 
dais as can be contrived, for use, not for honour. 
The damp wood sputters ; the smoke, stopped by 
the roof, though the rain is not, coils round again, 
and down. But the mother can warm the child’s 
supper of bread and milk so — holding the pan by 
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the long handle; and on mud floor though it 
be, they arc happy, — she, and her child, and its 
brother, — if only they could be left so. They shall 
not be left so : the young thing must leave them 
— will never need milk warmed for it any more 
It would fain stay, — sees no angels — feels only 
an icy grip on its hand, and that it cannot stay. 
Those who loved it shriek and tear their hair in 
vain, amazed in grief. Oh, little one, must you 
lie out in the fields then, not even under this poor 
torn roof of thy mother’s to-night ? ” 

Again : there was not in the old creed any 
subject more definitely and constantly insisted 
on than the death of a miser. He had been 
happy, the old preachers thought, till then : but 
his liour has come ; and the black covetousness 
of hell is awake and watching; the sharp harpy 
claws will clutch his soul out of his mouth, 
and scatter his treasure for others. So the 
commonplace preacher and painter taught. Not 
so Holbein. The devil want to snatch his soul, 
indeed ! Nay, he never had a soul, but of the 
devils giving. His misery to begin on his death- 
bed ! Nay, he had never an unmiserable hour of 
life. The fiend is with him now, — a paltry, abor- 
tive fiend, with no breath even to blow hot with. 
He supplies the hell-blast zvith a viachi)u\ It is 
winter, and the rich man has his furred cloak and 
cap, thick and heavy ; the beggar, bare-headed to 
beseech him, skin and rags hanging about him 
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together, touches his shoulder, but all in vain ; 
there is other business in hand. More haggard 
than the beggar himself, wasted and palsied, the 
rich man counts with his fingers the gain of the 
years to come. 

But of those years, infinite that are to be, 
Holbein says nothing. know not; I see 

not. This only I see, on this very winter’s day, 
the low pale stumbling-block at your feet, the 
altogether by you unseen and foigotten Death. 
You shall not pass him by on the other side; 
here is a fasting figure in skin and bone, at 
last, that will stop you; and for all the hidden 
treasures of earth, here is your spade : dig now, 
and find them.” — A. F., V., § 175, 176. 

30. A Madonna by Durer. — You think it 
very ugly. Well, so it is. Don’t be afraid to 
think so, nor to say so. Frightfully uglv; vulgar 
also. It is the head, simply, of a fat Dutch girl, 
with all the pleasantness left out. There is not 
the least doubt about that. Don’t let anybody 
force Albert Diircr down \^our throats ; nor make 
you expect pretty things from him. Stothard’s 
young girl in the swing, or Sir Joshua’s Age of 
Innocence, is in quite angelic sphere of another 
world, compared to this black domain of poor, 
laborious Albert. We are not talking of female 
beauty, so please you, just now, gentlemen, but 
of engraving. And the merit, the classical, 
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indefeasible, immortal merit of this head of a 
Dutch girl with all the beauty left out, is in the 
fact that every line of it, as engraving, is as 
good as can be ; — good, not with the mechanical 
dexterity of a watchmaker, but with the intel- 
lectual effort and sensitiveness of an artist who 
knows precisely what can be done, and ought to 
be attempted, with his assigned materials. He 
works easily, fearlessly, flexibly; the dots are 
not all measured in distance ; the lines not all 
mathematically parallel or divergent. He has 
even missed his mark at the mouth in one place, 
and leaves the mistake, frankly. But there are 
no petrified mistakes; nor is the eye so accus- 
tomed to the look of the mechanical furrow as 
to accept it for final excellence. The engraving 
is full of the painter's higher power and wider 
perception ; it is classically perfect, because duly 
subordinate, and presenting for your applause only 
the virtues proper to its own sphere. Among 
these, I must now reiterate, the first of all is the 
decorative arrangement of lines. 

You all know what a pretty thing a damask 
tablecloth is, and how a pattern is brought out 
by threads running one way in one space, and 
across in another. So, in lace, a certain de- 
lightfulness is given by the texture of meshed 
lines. 

Similarly, on any surface of metal, the object 
of the engraver is, or ought to be, to cover it 
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with lovely lines^ forming a lacework, and includ- 
ing a variety of spaces, delicious to the eye. 

And this is liis business, primarily ; before 
any other matter can be thought of, his work 
must be ornamental. You know I told you a 
sculptor’s business is first to cover a surface 
with pleasant bosseSj whether they mean any- 
thing or not; so an engraver's is to cover it 
with pleasant lineSj whether they mean anything 
or not. That they should mean something, and a 
good deal of something, is indeed desirable after- 
wards ; but first we must be ornamental. — A, A'., 
IV., § 125, 126. 

31. The Art of Engraving. — We will take, 
for example, the plate of Turner’s Mercury and 
Argus.” I suppose most people, looking at such 
a plate, fancy it is produced by some simple 
-mechanical artifice, which is to drawing only 
what printing is to writing. They conclude, at 
all events, that there is something complacent, 
sympathetic, and helpful in the nature of steel ; 
so that while a pen-and-ink sketch may always 
be considered an achievement proving cleverness 
in the sketcher, a sketch on steel comes out by 
mere favour of the indulgent metal ; or perhaps 
they think the plate is woven like a piece of 
pattern silk, and the pattern is developed by 
pasteboard cards punched full of holes ? Not so. 
Look close at that engraving, imagine it to be a 
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drawing in pen and ink, and yourself required 
similarly to produce its parallel ! True, the steel 
point has the one advantage of not blotting, 
but it has tenfold or twentyfold disadvantage, 
in that you cannot slur, nor efface, except in 
a very resolute and laborious way, nor pla}^ 
with it, nor even see wdiat you are doing with 
it at the moment, far less the effect that is to 
be. You must feel what you are doing with it, 
and know precisely what you Jiave got to do ; how 
deep, how broad, how far apart your lines must 
be, etc. and etc., (a couple of lines of etceteras 
would not be enough to imply all you must 
know). But suppose the plate iverc only a pen 
drawing: take your pen — your finest — and just 
try to copy the leaves that entangle the head of 
lo, and her head itself ; remembering always 
that the kind of work required here is mere 
child^s play compared to that of fine figure en- 
graving. Nevertheless, take a strong magnifying 
glass to this — count the dots and lines that 
gradate the nostrils and the edges of the facial 
bone; notice how the light is left on the top of 
the head by the stopping, at its outline, of the 
coarse touches which form the shadows under 
the leaves ; examine it well, and then — I humbly 
ask of you — try to do a piece of it yourself! 
You clever sketcher — you young lady or gentle- 
man of genius — you e3^e-glassed dilettante — you 
current writer of criticism royally plural, — I 
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beseech you, — do it yourself; do the merely etched 
outline yourself, if no more. Look you, — you 
hold your etching needle this way, as you would 
a pencil, nearly ; and then, — you scratch with it ! 
it is as eas}^ as lying. Or if you think that too 
difficult, take an easier piece ; — take either of the 
light sprays of foliage that rise against the 
fortress on the right, pass your lens over them — 
look how their fine outline is first drawn, leaf by 
leaf; then how the distant rock is put in between, 
with broken lines, mostl}^ stopping before they 
touch the leaf-outline ; and again, I pray you, do 
it yourself, — if not on that scale, on a larger. 
Go on into the hollows of the distant rock, — 
traverse its thickets, — number its towers; — count 
how many lines there are in a laurel bush — in an 
arch — in a casement; some hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred, deliberately drawn lines, you will 
find, in every square quarter of an inch ; — say 
three thoiisand to the inch^ — each, with skilful 
intent, put in its place ! and then consider what 
the ordinary sketcher^s work must appear, to the 
men who have been trained to this! — Cestiis of 
Aglaia, III. (a 7 ?., I., § 347). 

32. Execution in Painting. — You will con- 
tinually hear artists disputing about grounds, 
glazings, vehicles, varnishes, transparencies, opa- 
cities, oleaginousnesses. All that talk is as idle 
as the East wind. Get a flat surface that won't 
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crack, — some coloured substance that will stick 
upon it, and remain always of the colour it was 
when you put it on, — and a pig’s bristle or two, 
wedged in a stick ; and if you can’t paint, you are 
no painter; and had better not talk about the art. 
The one thing you have to learn — the one power 
truly called that of painting ” — is to lay on any 
coloured substance, whatever its consistence may 
be, (from mortar to ether,) at onccy of the exact 
tint you want, in the exact form you want, and in 
the exact quantity you want. That is painting. 

Now you are well aware that to play on the 
violin well requires some practice. Painting is 
playing on a colour-violin, seventy-times-seven 
stringed, and inventing your tune as you play it ! 
That is the easy, simple, straightforward business 
you have to learn. Here is your catgut and your 
mahogany, — better or worse quality of both of 
course there may be, — Cremona tone, and so on, 
to be discussed with due care, in due time ; — you 
cannot paint miniature on the sail of a fishing- 
boat, nor do the fine work with hog’s bristles that 
you can with camel’s liair : — all these catgut and 
bristle questions shall have their place ; but the 
primary question of all is — ca)i you play ? 

Perfectly, you never can, but by birth-gift. 
The entirely first-rate musicians and painters are 
born, like Mercury ; — their words are music, and 
their touch is gold : sounei and colour wait on 
them from their youth ; and no practice will ever 
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enable other human creatures to do an3^thing like 
them. The most favourable conditions, the most 
docile and apt temper, and the unwearied practice 
of life, will never enable any painter of merely 
average human capacity to lay a single touch 
like Gainsborough, Velasquez, Tintoret, or Luini. 
But to understand that the matter must still 
depend on practice as ivell as on genius, — that 
painting is not one whit less, but more, difficult 
than playing on an instrument, — and that your 
care as a student, on the whole, is not to be given 
to the quality of your piano, but of your touch, — 
this is the great fact which I have to teach you 
respecting colour ; this is the root of all excellent 
doing and perceiving. 

And you will be utterly amazed, when once 
you begin to feel what colour means, to find how 
many qualities which appear to result from pecu- 
liar method and material do indeed depend only 
on loveliness of execution ; and how divine the 
law of nature is, which has so connected the 
immortality" of beauty with patience of industry, 
that by precision and rightness of laborious art 
you may at last literally command the rainbow to 
stay, and forbid the sun to set. — Z. Z., VII., § 5-7. 

33. Craftsmanship. — The day^s work of a 
man like Mantegna or Paul Veronese consists of 
an unfaltering, unintenmpted succession of move- 
ments of the hand more precise than those of the 
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finest fencer : the pencil leaving one point and 
arriving at another, not only with unerring 
precision at the extremity of the line, but with an 
unerring and yet varied course — sometimes over 
spaces a foot or more in extent — yet a course so 
determined everywhere, that either of these men 
could, and Veronese often docs, draw a finished 
profile, or any other portion of the contour of the 
face, with one line, not afterwards changed. Try, 
first, to realise to yourselves the muscular pre- 
cision of that action, and the intellectual strain 
of it ; for the movement of a fencer is perfect in 
practised monotony; but the movement of the hand 
of a great painter is at every instant governed by 
a direct and new intention. Then imagine that 
muscular firmness and subtlety, and the instan- 
taneously selective and ordinant energy of the 
brain, sustained all day long, not only without 
fatigue, but with a visible joy in the exertion, like 
that which an eagle seems to take in the wave of 
his wings ; and this all life long, and through 
long life, not only without failure of power, but 
with visible increase of it, until the actually 
organic changes of old age. And then consider, 
so far as you know anything of physiology, what 
sort of an ethical state of body and mind that 
means ! ethic through ages past ! what fineness 
of race there must be to get it, what exquisite 
balance and symmetry of the vital powers ! And 
then, finally, determine for yourselves whether a 
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manhood like that is consistent with any vicious- 
ness of soul, with any mean anxiety, any 
gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or 
remorse, any consciousness of rebellion against 
law of God or man, or any actual, though uncon- 
scious violation of even the least law to which 
obedience is essential for the glory of life and the 
pleasing of its Giver. 

It is, of course, true that many of the strong 
masters had deep faults of character, but their 
faults always show in their work. It is true that 
some could not govern their passions ; if so, they 
died young, or they painted ill when old. But 
the greater part of our misapprehension in the 
whole matter is from our not having well known 
who the great painters were, and taking delight in 
the petty skill that was bred in the fumes of the 
taverns of the North, instead of theirs who 
breathed empyreal air, sons of the morning, 
under the woods of Assisi and the crags of 
Cadore. — L, A,, III., § 71, 72. 

34. All Great Art is Praise. — The art 
of man is the expression of his rational and 
disciplined delight in the forms and laws of the 
creation of which he forms a part. 

In all first definitions of very great things, 
there must be some obscurity and want of strict- 
ness; the attempt to make them too strict will 
only end in wider obscurity. We may indeed 
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express to our friend the rational and disciplined 
pleasure we have in a landscape, yet not be 
artists : but it is true, nevertheless, that all art 
is the skilful expression of such pleasure ; not 
always, it may be, in a thing seen, but only in a 
law felt ; yet still, examined accurately, always 
in the Creation, of which the creature forms a 
part; and notin itself merely. Thus a lamb at 
play, rejoicing in its own life only, is not an artist ; 
— but the lamb's shepherd, carving the piece of 
timber which he lays for his door-lintel into beads, 
is expressing, however unconsciously, his pleasure 
in the laws of time, measure, and order, by which 
the earth moves, and the sun abides in heaven. 

So far as reason governs, or discipline re- 
strains, the art even of animals, it becomes 
human, in those virtues ; but never, I believe, 
perfectly human, because it never, so Tar as I 
have seen, expresses even an unconscious delight 
in divine laws. A nightingale's song is indeed 
exquisitely divided ; but only, it seems to me, as 
the ripples of a stream, by a law of which the 
waters and the bird are alike unconscious. The 
bird is conscious indeed of joy and love, which 
the waters are not ; — but (thanks be to God,) joy 
and love are not Arts; nor are they limited to 
Humanity. But the lovt’-song becomes Art, 
when, by reason and discipline, the singer has 
become conscious of the ravishment in its divi- 
sions to the lute. 
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Farther to complete the range of our definition, 
it is to be remembered that we express our delight 
in a beautiful and lovely thing no less by lament 
for its loss, than gladness in its presence ; much 
art is therefore tragic and pensive ; but all true 
art is praise.* 

There is no exception to this great law, for 
even caricature is only artistic in conception of 
the beauty of which it exaggerates the absence. 
Caricature by persons who cannot conceive 
beauty, is monstrous in proportion to that dul- 
ness ; and, even to tlie best artists, perseverance 
in the habit of it is fatal. 

Fix, then, this in your mind as the guiding 
principle of all right practical labour, and source 
of all healthful life energy, — that your art is to be 
the praise of something that you love. It may 
be only the praise of a shell or a stone ; it may 
be the praise of a hero ; it may be the praise of 
God : — your rank as a living creature is deter- 
mined by the height and breadth of your love , 
but, be you small or great, what healtliy art is 
possible to you must be the expression of your 
true delight in a real thing, better than the art. 
You may think, perhaps, that a bird's nest by 
William Hunt is better than a real bird's nest. 

* As soon as the artist forgets his function of praise in that of 
imitation, his art is lost. Ilis business is to give, by any means, 
however imperfect, the idea of a beautiful thing ; not, by any 
means, however perfect, the realisation of an ugly one 
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We indeed pay a large sum for the one, and 
scarcely care to look for, or save, the other. But 
it would be better for us tliat all the pictures in 
the world perished, than that the birds should 
cease to build nests. 

And it is precisely in its expression of this 
inferiority, that the drawing itself becomes valu- 
able. It is because a photograph cannot condemn 
itself, that it is worthless. Tlie glory of a great 
picture is in its shame ; and the charm of it, in 
speaking the pleasure of a great heart, that there 
is something better than picture. Also it speaks 
with the voices of many : the efforts of thousands 
dead, and their passions, are in the pictures of 
their children to-day. Not with the skill of an 
hour, nor of a life, nor of a century, but with the 
help of numberless souls, a beautiful tiling must 
be done. And the obedience, and the under- 
standing, and the pure natural passion, and the 
perseverance, in secula seculoruniy as they must 
be given to produce a picture, so they must be 
recognised, that we may perceive one. — L, F.y I., 
§ 1 - 6 . 

35. The Theory of Resemblance. — All 
second-rate artists — (and remember, the second- 
rate ones are a loquacious multitude, while the 
great come only one or two in a century; and 
then, silently) all second-rate artists will tell 
you that the object of fine art is not resem- 
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blance, but some kind of abstraction more refined 
than reality Put that out of your heads at 
once. The object of tlie great Resemblant Arts 
is, and always has been, to resemble ; and to 
resemble as closely as possible. It is the function 
of a good portrait to set the man before you in 
habit as he lived, and I would we had a few more 
that did so. It is the function of a good landscape 
to set the scene before you in its reality ; to make 
you, if it may be, think the clouds are flying, and 
the streams foaming. It is the function of the best 
sculptor- — the true Daedalus — to make stillness 
look like breathing, and marble look like flesh. 

And in all great times of art, this purpose is 
as naively expressed as it is steadily held. All 
the talk about abstraction belongs to period"' 
of decadence. In living times, people see 
thing living that pleases them ; and tl 
to make it live for ever, or to make sor 
as like it as possible, that will last f 
They paint their statues, and inlay 
with jewels, and set real crowns on th 
they finish, in their pictures, every I 
embroidery, and would fain, if they co 
every leaf upon the trees. And t) 
verbal expression of conscious success is . 
they have made their work '^look real.'' . . . 

But now we must go one step farther, and 
say that it is to produce what shall look like 
Nature to people who know what Nature is 
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like ! You see this is at once a great restric- 
tion, as well as a great exaltation of our aim. 
Our business is not to deceive the simple ; but 
to deceive the wise! Here, for instance, is a 
modern Italian print, representing, to the best 
of its power, St. Cecilia, in a brilliantly realistic 
manner. And the fault of the work is not in 
its earnest endeavour to show St. Cecilia in 
habit as she lived, but in that the effort could 
only be successful with persons unaware of the 
habit St. Cecilia lived in. And this condition 
of appeal only to the wise increases the difficulty 
of imitative resemblance so greatly, that, with 
only average skill or materials, we must sur- 
render all hope of it, and be content with an 
‘'^■•ncrfect representation, true as far as it reaches, 
mh as to excite the imagination of a wise 
r to complete it ; though falling very far 
what either he or we should otherwise 
ired. For instance, here is a sugges- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the general 
'e of a British Judge, — requiring the 
)n of a very wise beholder indeed to 
or even at first to discover what it is 
Nevertheless, it is better art than 
Italian St. Cecilia, because the artist, how- 
ever little he may have done to represent his 
knowledge, does, indeed, know altogether what 
a Judge is like, and appeals only to the criticism 
of those who know also. 
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There must be, therefore, two degrees of truth 
to be looked for in the good graphic arts; one, 
the commonest, which, by any partial or im- 
perfect sign, conveys to you an idea which you 
must complete for yourself; and the other, the 
finest, a representation so perfect as to leave you 
nothing to be farther accomplished by this inde- 
pendent exertion ; but to give you the same 
feeling of possession and presence which you 
would experience from the natural object itself. 
For instance of the first, in this representation of 
a rainbow,^ the artist has no hope that, by the 
black lines of engraving, he can deceive you into 
any belief of the rainbow^s being there, but he 
gives indication enough of what he intends, to 
enable you to supply the rest of the idea your- 
self, providing always you know beforehand what 
a rainbow is like. But in this drawing of the 
falls of Terni,“(- the painter has strained his skill 
to the utmost to give an actually deceptive resem- 
blance of the iris, dawning and fading among the 
foam. So far as he has not actually deceived 
you, it is not because he would not have done so 
if he could ; but only because his colours and 
science have fallen short of his desire. They 
have fallen so little short, that, in a good light, 
you may all but believe the foam and the sunshine 
are drifting and changing among the rocks. 

* In Diirer’s “ Melancholia.” 

t Turner’s, in the Hakewill series. 
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And after looking a little while, you will begin 
to regret that they are not so : you will feel that, 
lovely as the drawing is, you would like far better 
to see the real place, and the goats skipping 
among the rocks, and the spray floating above 
the fall. And this is the true sign of the greatest 
art — to part voluntarily with its greatness ; — to 
make itself poor and unnoticed ; but so to exalt 
and set forth its theme, that you may be fain to 
see the theme instead of it. So that you have 
never enough admired a great workman's doing, 
till you have begun to despise it. The best 
homage that could be paid to the Athena of 
Phidias would be to desire rather to see the living 
goddess ; and the loveliest Madonnas of Christian 
art fall short of their due power, if they do not 
make their beholders sick at heart to see the 
living Virgin. — A, P,^ IV., § 1 22-1 27. 

36. A Caution to Realists.— Much that I 
have endeavoured to teach on this subject has 
been gravely misunderstood, by both young 
painters and sculptors, especially by the latter. 
Because I am always urging them to imitate 
organic forms, they think, if they carve quantities 
of flowers and leaves, and copy them from the 
life, they have done all that is needed. But the 
difficulty is not to carve quantities of leaves. 
Anybody can do that. The difficulty is, never 
anywhere to have an unnecessary leaf. 
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From the Elgin marbles, down to the lightest 
tendril that curls round a capital in the thir- 
teenth century, every piece of stone that has 
been touched by the hand of a master, becomes 
soft with under-life, not resembling nature merely 
in skin-texture, nor in fibres of leaf, or veins of 
flesh ; but in the broad, tender, unspeakably subtle 
undulation of its organic form. — L. A., VL, § i66. 

37. The Necessity of Invention in Art. 
— If you throw at random over a rod a piece of 
drapery of any material which will fall into grace- 
ful folds, you will get a series of sinuous folds in 
catenary curves ; and any given disposition of 
these will be nearly as agreeable as any other ; 
though, if you throw the stuff on the rod a 
thousand times, it will not fall twice alike. 

But suppose, instead of a straight rod, you take 
a beautiful nude statue, and throw the piece of 
linen over that. You may encumber and conceal 
its form altogether; you may entirely conceal 
portions of the limbs, and show others ; or you 
may leave indications, under the thin veil, of the 
contours which are hidden ; but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred you will wish , the drapery 
taken off again ; you will feel that the folds are in 
some sort discrepant and harmful, and eagerly 
snatch them away. However passive the material, 
however softly accommodated to the limbs, the 
wrinklings will always look foreign to the form. 
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like the drip of a heavy shower of rain falling off 
it, and will load themselves in the hollows un- 
comfortably. You will have to pull them about; 
to stretch them one way, loosen them in another, 
and supply the quantity of government which a 
living person would have given to the dress, 
before it becomes at all pleasing to you. 

Doing your best, you will still not succeed to 
your mind, provided you have, indeed, a mind 
worth pleasing. No adjustment that you can 
make, on the quiet figure, will give any approxi- 
mation to the look of drapery which has previously 
accommodated itself to the action which brought 
the figure into the position in which it stays. 
On a really living person, gracefully dressed, and 
who has paused from graceful motion, you will 
get, again and again, arrangements of fold which 
you can admire : but they will not remain to be 
copied, the first following movement alters all. 
If you had your photographic plate ready and 
could photograph — I don't know if it has been 
tried — girls, like waves, as they move, you would 
get what was indeed lovely ; and yet, when you 
compared even such results with fine sculpture, 
you would see that there was something wanting ; 
— that, in the deepest sense, all was yet wanting. 

Yet this is the most that the plurality of artists 
can do, or think of doing. They draw the nude 
figure with careful anatomy ; they put their model 
or their lay figure into the required position ; they 
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arrange draperies on it to their mind, and paint 
them from the reality. All such work is abso- 
lutely valueless, — worse than valueless in the end 
of it, blinding us to the qualities of fine work. . . . 

What is true respecting these simple forms of 
drapery is true of all other inorganic form. It 
must become organic under the artistes hand by 
his invention. As there must not be a fold in a 
vestment too few or too many, there must not, in 
noble landscape, be a fold in a mountain, too few 
or too many. As you will never get from real 
linen cloth, by copying it ever so faithfully, the 
drapery of a noble statue, so you will never get 
from real mountains, copy them never so faith- 
fully, the forms of noble landscape. Anything 
more beautiful than the photographs of the Valley 
of Chamouni, now in your print-sellers^ windows, 
cannot be conceived. For geographical and 
geological purposes they are worth anything ; 
for art purposes, worth — a good deal less than 
zero. You may learn much from them, and will 
mislearn more. But in Turner's ^Walley of 
Chamouni ” the mountains have not a fold too 
much, nor too little. There are no such moun- 
tains at Chamouni : they are the ghosts of eternal 
mountains, such as have been, and shall be, for 
evermore. — E, N., VII., § 141-147. 

38. Art and Anatomy. — It may be disput- 
able whether in order to draw a living Madonna, 
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one needs to know how many ribs she has ; but 
it would have seemed indisputable that in order 
to draw a skeleton, one must know how many 
ribs it has. 

Holbein is par excellence the draughtsman of 
skeletons. His painted Dance of Death was, 
and his engraved Dance of Death is, principal of 
such things, without any comparison or denial. 
He draws skeleton after skeleton, in every pos- 
sible gesture ; but never so much as counts their 
ribs ! He neither knows nor cares how many 
ribs a skeleton has. There are always enough 
to rattle. 

Monstrous, you think, in impudence, — Holbein 
for his carelessness, and I for defending him ! 
Nay, I triumph in him ; nothing has ever more 
pleased me than this grand negligence. Nobody 
wants to know how many ribs a skeleton has, 
any more than how many bars a gridiron has, so 
long as the one can breathe, and the other broil ; 
and still less, when the breath and the fire are 
both out. 

But is it only of the bones, think you, that 
Holbein is careless ? Nay, incredible though it 
may seem to you, — but, to me, explanatory at 
once of much of his excellence, — he did not know 
anatomy at all ! I told you Holbein studies the 
face first, the body secondarily; but I had no 
idea, myself, how completely he had refused the 
venomous science of his day. I showed you a 
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dead Christ of his, long ago. Can you match it 
with your academy drawings, think you ? And 
yet he did not, and would not, know anatomy. 
He would not ; but Diirer would, and did : — went 
hotly into it — wrote books upon it, and upon 
^'proportions of the human body,” etc., etc., and 
all your modern recipes for painting flesh. How 
did his studies prosper his art ? 

People are always talking of his Knight and 
Death, and his Melancholia, as if those were his 
principal works. They are his characteristic 
ones, and show what he might have been withotit 
his anatomy ; but they were mere byeplay com- 
pared to his Greater Fortune, and Adam and Eve. 
Look at these. Here is his full energy displayed ; 
here are both male and female forms drawn with 
perfect knowledge of their bones and muscles, 
and modes of action and digestion, — and I hope 
you are pleased. 

But it is not anatomy only that Master Albert 
studies. He has a taste for optics also ; and 
knows all about refraction and reflection. What 
with his knowledge of the skull inside, and the 
vitreous lens outside, if any man in the world is 
to draw an eye, here^s the man to do it, surely! 
With a hand which can give lessons to John 
Bellini, and a care which would fain do all so 
that it can't be done better, and acquaintance 
with every crack in the cranium, and every 
humour in the lens, — if we can't draw an eye. 
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we should just like to know who can ! thinks 
Albert. 

So having to engrave the portrait of Melan- 
chthon, instead of looking at Melanchthon as igno- 
rant Holbein would have been obliged to do, — 
wise Albert looks at the room window; and finds it 
has four cross-bars in it, and knows scientifically 
that the light on Melanchthon^s eye must be a 
reflection of the window with its four bars — and 
engraves it so, accordingly ; and who shall dare 
to say, now, it isn^t like Melanchthon ? 

Unfortunately, however, it isn’t, nor like any 
other person in his senses ; but like a madman 
looking at somebody who disputes his hobby. 
While in this drawing of Holbein’s, where a dim 
gray shadow leaves a mere crumb of white paper, 
— accidentally it seems, for all the fine scientific 
reflection, — behold, it ,is an eye indeed, and of a 
noble creature. 

What is the reason ? do you ask me ; and is 
all the common teaching about generalisation of 
details true, then ? 

No ; not a syllable of it is true. Holbein is 
right, not because he draws more generally, but 
more truly, than Durer. Durer draws what he 
knows is there ; but Holbein, only what he sees. 
And, as I have told you often before, the really 
scientific artist is he who not only asserts bravely 
what he does see, but confesses honestly what he 
does not. You must not draw all the hairs in an 
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eyelash ; not because it is sublime to generalise 
them, but because it is impossible to see them. 
How many hairs there are, a sign painter or ana- 
tomist may count ; but how few of them you can 
see, it is only the utmost masters, Carpaccio, 
Tintoret, Reynolds, and Velasquez, who count, 
or know. 

Such was the effect, then, of his science upon 
Diirer^s ideal of beauty, and skill in portrai- 
ture. What effect had it on the temper and 
quantity of his work, as compared with poor igno- 
rant Holbein^s ! You have only three portraits, 
by Diirer, of the great men of his time, and those 
bad ones ; while he toils his soul out to draw the 
hoofs of satyrs, the bristles of swine, and the dis- 
torted aspects of base women and vicious men. 

What, on the contrary, has ignorant Holbein 
done for you ? Shakespcre and he divide be- 
tween them, by word and look, the Story of 
England under Henry and Elizabeth. — A, F., 
V., § 168-171. 

39. Observation and Information. — 
Turner, in his early life, was sometimes good- 
natured, and would show people what he was 
about. He was one day making a drawing of 
Plymouth harbour, with some ships at the distance 
of a mile or two, seen against the light. Having 
shown this drawing to a naval officer, the naval 
officer observed with surprise, and objected with 
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very justifiable indignation, that the ships of the 
line had no port-holes. No,’^ said Turner, cer- 
tainly not. If you will walk up to Mount Edge- 
cumbe, and look at the ships against the sunset, 
you will find you can't see the port-holes." 
‘^Well, but," said the naval officer, still indignant, 
''you know the port-holes are there." "Yes," 
said Turner, " I know that well enough ; but my 
business is to draw what I see, and not what I 
know is there." 

Now, that is the law of all fine artistic work 
whatsoever; and, more than that, it is, on the 
whole, perilous to you, and undesirable, that you 
sfiould know what is there. If, indeed, you have 
so perfectly disciplined your sight that it cannot 
be influenced by prejudice; — if you are sure that 
none of your knowledge of what is there will be 
allowed to assert itself; and that you can reflect 
the ship as simply as the sea beneath it does, 
though you may know it with the intelligence of 
a sailor, — then, indeed, you may allow yourself 
the pleasure, and what will sometimes be the 
safeguard from error, of learning what ships, or 
stars, or mountains, are in reality ; but the ordi- 
nary powers of human perception are almost 
certain to be disturbed by the knowledge of the 
real nature of what they draw : and, until you 
are quite fearless of your faithfulness to the ap- 
pearances of things, the less you know of their 
reality the better. 
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And it is precisely in this passive and naYve 
simplicity that art becomes, not only greatest 
in herself, but most useful to science. If she 
knew anything of what she was representing, she 
would exhibit that partial knowledge with com- 
placency; and miss the points beside it, and be- 
yond it. Two painters draw the same mountain ; 
the one has got unluckily into his head some 
curiosity about glacier marking; and the other 
has a theory of cleavage. The one will scratch 
his mountain all over; the other split it to pieces; 
and both drawings will be equally useless for 
the purposes of honest science. — E. N., VII., 
§ 125-127. 

40. Rossetti and Holman Hunt. — I may 
be permitted, in the reverence of sorrow, to speak 
first of my much loved friend, Gabriel Rossetti. 
But, in justice no less than in the kindness due 
to death, I believe his name should be placed 
first on the list of men, within my own range of 
knowledge, who have raised and changed the 
spirit of modern Art : raised, in absolute attain- 
ment ; changed, in direction of temper. Rossetti 
added to the before accepted systems of colour 
in painting, one based on the principles of manu- 
script illumination, which permits his design to 
rival the most beautiful qualities of painted glass, 
without losing either the mystery or the dignity 
of light and shade. And he was, as I believe it 
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is now generally admitted, the chief intellectual 
force in the establishment of the modern romantic 
school in England. 

Those who are acquainted with my former 
writings must be aware that I use the word 

romantic always in a noble sense; meaning 
the habit of regarding the external and real 
world as a singer of Romaunts would have 
regarded it in the middle ages, and as Scott, 
Burns, Byron, and Tennyson have regarded it 
in our own times. But, as Rossetti^s colour 
was based on the former art of illumination, so 
his romance was based on traditions of earlier 
and more sacred origin than those which have 
inspired our highest modern romantic literature. 
That literature has in all cases remained strongest 
in dealing with contemporary fact. The genius 
of Tennyson is at its highest in the poems of 
'‘Maud,” “In Memoriam/’ and the “Northern 
Farmer ; ” but that of Rossetti, as of his greatest 
disciple, is seen only when on pilgrimage in 
Palestine. 

I trust that Mr. Holman Hunt will not think 
that in speaking of him as Rossetti's disciple I 
derogate from the respect due to his own noble 
and determined genius. In all living schools it 
chances often that the disciple is greater than 
his master ; and it is always the first sign of a 
dominant and splendid intellect, that it knows of 
whom to learn. Rossetti's great poetical genius 
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justified my claiming for him total, and, I believe, 
earliest, originality in the sternly materialistic, 
though deeply reverent, veracity, with which 
alone, of all schools of painters, this brother- 
hood of Englishmen has conceived the circum- 
stances of the life of Christ. And if I had to 
choose one picture which represented in purity 
and completeness this manner of their thought, 
it would be Rossetti’s ^‘Virgin in the House of 
St. John.” 

But when Holman Hunt, under such impressive 
influence, quitting virtually for ever the range of 
worldly subjects, to which belonged the pictures 
of Valentine and Sylvia, of Claudio and Isabel, 
and of the Awakening Conscience,” rose into the 
spiritual passion which first expressed itself in the 
Light of the World,” an instant and quite final 
difference was manifested between his method 
of conception, and that of his forerunner. To 
Rossetti, the Old and New Testaments were only 
the greatest poems he knew ; and he painted 
scenes from them with no more actual belief in 
their relation to the present life and business of 
men than he gave also to the Morte d’Arthur 
and the Vita Nuova. But to Holman Hunt/ the 
story of the New Testament, when once his mind 
entirely fastened on it, became what it was to an 
old Puritan, or an old Catholic of true blood, — 
not merely a Reality, not merely the greatest of 
Realities, but the only Reality. So that there is 
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nothing in the earth for him any more that does 
not speak of that; — there is no course of thought 
nor force of skill for him, but it springs from and 
ends in that. — A. I. 

41. E. Burne-Jones.-— The realistic school 
could only develop its complete force in repre- 
senting persons, and could not happily rest in 
personifications. Nevertheless, we find one of 
the artists whose close friendship with Rossetti, 
and fellowship with other members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, have more or less identi- 
fied his work with theirs, yet differing from them 
all diametrically in this, that his essential gift and 
habit of thought is in personification, and that, — 
for sharp and brief instance, had both Rossetti 
and he been set to illustrate the first chapter 
of Genesis, Rossetti would have painted either 
Adam or Eve — but Edward Burne-Jones, a Day 
of Creation. 

And in this gift, he becomes a painter, neither 
of Divine History, nor of Divine Natural History, 
but of Mythology, accepted as such, and under- 
stood by its symbolic figures to represent only 
ger jral truths, or abstract ideas. 

And here I must at once pray you, as I have 
prayed you to remove ail associations of falsehood 
from the word romance, so also to clear them out 
of your faith, when you begin the study of mytho- 
logy. Never confuse a Myth with a lie, — nay, you 
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must even be cautious how far you even permit 
it to be called a fable. Take the frequentest and 
simplest of myths, for instance — that of Fortune 
and her wheel. Enid does not herself conceive, 
or in the least intend the hearers of her song to 
conceive, that there stands anywhere in the uni- 
verse a real woman, turning an adamantine wheel 
whose revolutions have power over human destiny. 
She means only to assert, under that image, more 
clearly the law of Heaven^s continual dealing with 
man, — He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek.” 

But in the imagined symbol, or rather let me 
say, the visiting and visible dream, of this law, 
other ideas variously conducive to its clearness 
are gathered; — those of gradual and irresistible 
motion of rise and fall, — the tide of Fortune, as 
distinguished from instant change or catastrophe ; 
those of the connection of the fates of men with 
each other, the yielding and occupation of high 
place, the alternately appointed and inevitable 
humiliation : — and the fastening, in the sight of 
the Ruler of Destiny, of all to the mighty axle 
which moves only as the axle of the world. These 
things are told or hinted to you, in the mythic 
picture, not with the impertinence and the narrow- 
ness of words, nor in any order compelling a 
monotonous succession of thought, — but each as 
you choose or chance to read it, to be rested in, 
or proceeded with, as you will. 
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Here then is the ground on which the Dramatic, 
or personal, and Mythic, or personifying, schools 
of our young painters, whether we find for them a 
general name or not, must be thought of as abso- 
lutely one — that, as the dramatic painters seek to 
show you the substantial truth of persons, so the 
mythic school seeks to teach you the spiritual truth 
of myths. 

Truth is the vital power of the entire school, — 
Truth its armour — Truth its war-word; and the 
grotesque and wild forms of imagination which, at 
first sight, seem to be the reaction of a desperate 
fancy, and a terrified faith, against the incisive 
scepticism of recent science, so far from being so, 
are part of that science itself : they are the results 
of infinitely more accurate scholarship, of infinitely 
more detective examination, of infinitely more just 
and scrupulous integrity of thought, than was 
possible to any artist during the two preceding 
centuries; and exactly as the eager and sym- 
pathetic passion of the dramatic designer now 
assures you of the way in which an event happened, 
so the scholarly and sympathetic thought of the 
mythic designer now assures you of the meaning, 
in what a fable said. . . . 

And herein you see with what a deeply interest- 
ing function the modern painter of mythology is 
invested. He is to place, at the service of former 
imagination, the art which it had not — and to 
realise for us, with a truth then impossible, the 
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visions described by the wisest of men 
ing their most pious thoughts and t 
exalted doctrines : not indeed attem* 
any literal exactitude to follow the \ 
visionary, for no man can enter liter 
mind of another, neither can anv ^ 
refuse to obey the suggestion, 
only bringing the resources oi 
to unveil the hidden splendour c 
and showing us that the forms ( 
which appeared in fancy to t 
saints of antiquity, were indeed i 
beautiful than the black and red 
Greek vase, or the dogmatic on' 
tine fresco. 

It should be a ground of ju 
here in Oxford, that out of t'^ 
the painter whose indefatigabL 

exhaustless fancy have together fi 

task, in a degree far distinguishing him ai. 
contemporary European designers. It is imj_ 
sible for the general public to estimate the quantity' 
of careful and investigatory reading, and the fine 
tact of literary discrimination, which arc signified 
by the command now possessed by Mr. Burne- 
Jones over the entire range both of Northern and 
Greek Mythology, or the tenderness at once, and 
largeness, of sympathy which have enabled him 
to harmonise these with the loveliest traditions 
of Christian legend. Hitherto, there has been 
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between the schools of classic and 
art, only in part conquered by the most 
"ded of artists and poets; Nicholas of 
indeed the technical aid of antiquity, 
uch loss to his Christian sentiment; 
imagery of JEschylus for the more 
f the Hell to which, in common 
ins of his age, he condemned 
It while Minos and the Furies 
/ him as still existent in Hades, 
in Paradise for Diana or Athena, 
e later revival of the legends of 
t scorn of those of Christendom, 
■^ars ago that the value of the 
"eived and represented to us 
and it is only within the time 
^ked back to by the greater 
my younger auditors, that the 
nenian mythology, through Byzan- 
.cO Christian, has been first felt, and then 
r-d and proved, by the penetrative scholarship 
jf the men belonging to this Pre-Raphaelite school, 
chiefly Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. William Morris. 
—A. E,, II. 

42. English Landscape. — In the climates 
of Greece and Italy, the monotonous sunshine, 
burning away the deep colours of everything into 
white and gray, and wasting the strongest moun- 
tain-streams into threads among their shinglcj 
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alternates with the blue-fiery thundercloud, with 
sheets of flooding rain, and volleying musquetry 
of hail. But throughout all the wild uplands of 
the former Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, from 
Edwin^s crag to Hilda's cliff, the wreaths of softly 
resting mist, and wandering to and fro of capri- 
cious shadows of clouds, and drooping swathes, 
or flying fringes, of the benignant western rain, 
cherish, on every moorland summit, the deep-fibred 
moss, — embalm the myrtle, — gild the asphodel, — 
enchant along the valleys the wild grace of their 
woods, and the green elf land of their meadows ; 
and passing away, or melting into the translucent 
calm of mountain air, leave to the open sunshine 
a world with every creature ready to rejoice in its 
comfort, and every rock and flower reflecting new 
loveliness to its light. 

Perhaps among the confusedly miscellaneous 
examples of ancient and modern, tropic or arctic 
art, with which I have filled the niches of your 
schools, one, hitherto of the least noticeable or 
serviceable to you, has been the dark Copley 
Fielding drawing above the fireplace ; — nor am I 
afraid of trusting your kindness with the con- 
fession, that it is placed there more in memory of 
my old master, than in the hope of its proving of 
any lively interest or use to you. But it is now 
some fifty years since it was brought in triumph 
to Herne Hill, being the first picture my father 
ever bought, and in so far the foundation of the 
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subsequent collection, some part of which has 
been permitted to become permanently national 
at Cambridge and Oxford. The pleasure which 
that single drawing gave on the morning of its 
installation in our home was greater than to the 
purchaser accustomed to these times of limitless 
demand and supply would be credible, or even 
conceivable ; — and our back parlour for that day 
was as full of surprise and gratulation as ever 
Cimabue’s joyful Borgo. 

The drawing represents, as you will probably 
— not — remember, only a gleam of sunshine on a 
peaty moor, bringing out the tartan plaids of two 
Highland drovers, and relieved against the dark 
gray of a range of quite featureless and nameless 
distant mountains, seen through a soft curtain of 
rapidly drifting rain. 

Some little time after we had acquired this un- 
obtrusive treasure, one of my fellow students, — it 
was in my undergraduate days at Christ Church 
— came to Herne Hill to see what the picture 
might be which had afforded me so great ravish- 
ment. He had himself, as afterwards Kinglake 
and Curzon, been urged far by the thirst of orien- 
tal travel ; — the chequer of plaid and bonnet had 
for him but feeble interest after having worn 
turban and capote ; and the gray of Scottish hill- 
side still less, to one who had climbed Olympus 
and Abarim. After gazing blankly for a minute 
or two at the cheerless district through which lay 
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the drovers^ journey, he turned to me and said, 
'^But, Ruskin, what is the use of painting such 
very bad weather ? And I had no answer, 
except that, for Copley Fielding and for me, 
there was no such thing as bad weather, but 
only different kinds of pleasant weather — some 
indeed inferring the exercise of a little courage 
and patience ; but all, in every hour of it, 
exactly what was fittest and best, whether for 
the hills, the cattle, the drovers — 01 my master 
and me. 

Be the case as it might, — and admitting that in 
a certain sense the weather might be bad in the 
eyes of a Greek or a Saracen, — there was no 
question that to us it was not only pleasant, but 
picturesque; and that we set ourselves to the 
painting of it, with as sincere desire to represent 
the — to our minds — beautiful aspect of a mountain 
shower, as ever Titian a blue sky, or Angelico a 
golden sphere of Paradise. Nay, in some sort, 
with a more perfect delight in the thing itself, and 
less colouring of it by our own thoughts or in- 
ventions. For that matter, neither Fielding, nor 
Robson, nor David Cox, nor Peter de Wint, nor 
any of this school, ever had much thought or in- 
vention to disturb them. They were, themselves, 
a kind of contemplative cattle, and flock of the 
field, who merely liked being out of doors, and 
brought as much painted fresh air as they could, 
back into the house with them. 
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Neither must you think that this painting of 
fresh air is an entirely easy or soon managed 
business. You may paint a modern French 
emotional landscape with a pail of whitewash and 
a pot of gas-tar in ten minutes, at the outside. 
I don't know how long the operator himself takes 
to it — of course some little more time must be 
occupied in plastering on the oil-paint so that it 
will stick, and not run ; but the skill of a good 
plasterer is really all that is required, — the rather 
that in the modern idea of solemn symmetry you 
always make the bottom of your picture, as much 
as you can, like the top. You put seven or eight 
streaks of the plaster for your sky, to begin with; 
then you put in a row of bushes with the gas-tar, 
then you rub the ends of them into the same 
shapes upside down — you put three or four more 
streaks of white, to intimate the presence of a 
pool of water — and if you finish off with a log 
that looks something like a dead body, your 
picture will have the credit of being a digest of a 
whole novel of Gaboriau, and lead the talk of the 
season. 

Far other was the kind of labour required of 
even the least disciple of the old English water- 
colour school. In the first place, the skill of laying 
a perfectly even and smooth tint with absolute 
precision of complex outline was attained to a 
degree which no amateur draughtsman can have 
the least conception of. Water-colour, under the 
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ordinary sketcher^s mismanagement, drops and 
dries pretty nearly to its own fancy, — slops over 
every outline, clots in every shade, seams itself 
with undesirable edges, speckles itself with inex- 
plicable grit, and is never supposed capable of 
representing anything it is meant for, till most of 
it has been washed out. But the great primary 
masters of the trade could lay, witli unerring pre. 
cision of tone and equality of depth, the absolute 
tint they wanted without a flaw or a retouch ; and 
there is perhaps no greater marvel of artistic 
practice and finely accurate intention existing, in 
a simple kind, greater than the study of a York- 
shire waterfall, by Girtin, now in the British 
Museum, in which every sparkle, ripple, and 
current is left in frank light by the steady pencil 
which is at the same instant, and with the same 
touch, drawing the forms of the dark congeries of 
channelled rocks, while around them it disperses 
the glitter of their spray. 

Then farther, on such basis of well-laid primary 
tint, the old water-colour men were wont to obtain 
their effects of atmosphere by the most delicate 
washes of transparent colour, reaching subtleties 
of gradation in misty light, which were wholly 
unthought of before their time. In this kind 
the depth of far-distant brightness, freshness, 
and mystery of morning air with which Copley 
Fielding used to invest the ridges of the South 
Downs, as they rose out of the blue Sussex 
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champaign, remains, and I believe must remain, 
insuperable, while his sense of beauty in the 
cloud-forms associated with higher mountains, 
enabled him to invest the comparatively modest 
scenery of our own island, — out of which he never 
travelled, — with a charm seldom attained by the 
most ambitious painters of Alp or Apennine. — 
A, /A, VI. 

43. The Love of Landscape. — No race of 
men which is entirely bred in wild country, far 
from cities, ever enjoys landscape. They may 
enjoy the beauty of animals, but scarcely even 
that : a true peasant cannot see the beauty of 
cattle ; but only qualities expressive of their ser- 
viceableness. I waive discussion of this to-day ; 
permit my assertion of it, under my confident 
guarantee of future proof. Landscape can only 
be enjoyed by cultivated persons ; and it is only 
by music, literature, and painting, that cultivation 
can be given. Also, the faculties which are thus 
received are hereditary ; so that the child of an 
educated race has an innate instinct for beauty, 
derived from arts practised hundreds of years 
before its birth. Now farther note this, one of 
the loveliest things in human nature. In the 
children of noble races, trained by surrounding 
art, and at the same time in the practice of great 
deeds, there is an intense delight in the land- 
scape of their country as memorial ; a sense not 
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taught to them, nor teachable to any others ; but, 
in them, innate ; and the seal and reward of per- 
sistence in great national life ; — the obedience 
and the peace of ages having extended gradually 
the glory of the revered ancestors also to the 
ancestral land ; until the Motherhood of the dust, 
the mystery of the Demeter from whose bosom 
we came, and to whose bosom we return, sur- 
rounds and inspires, everywhere, the local awe of 
field and fountain ; the sacredness of landmark 
that none may remove, and of wave that none 
may pollute; while records of proud days, and 
of dear persons, make every rock monumental 
with ghostly inscription, and every path lovely 
with noble desolateness. 

Now, however checked by lightness of tem- 
perament, the instinctive love of landscape in us 
has this deep root, which, in your minds, I will 
pray you to disencumber from whatever may 
oppress or mortify it, and to strive to feel with 
all the strength of your youth that a nation is 
only worthy of the soil and the scenes that it 
has inherited, when, by all its acts and arts, it 
is making them more lovely for its children. — 
L. A., L, § 24, 25. 

44. Conditions of Landscape Art. — You 
cajuiot have a laiidscape by Ticrnery without a 
country for him to paint ; you cannot have a por- 
trait by Titiaiiy without a man to be pourtrayed 
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I need not prove that to you, I suppose, in these 
short terms ; but in the outcome I can get no sou! 
to believe that the beginning of art is in getting 
our country cleany and our people beautifuL I have 
been ten years trying to get this very plain cer- 
tainty — I do not say believed — but even thought 
of, as anything but a monstrous proposition. To 
get your country clean, and your people lovely; 
— I assure you that is a necessary work of art 
to begin with ! There has indeed been art in 
countries where people lived in dirt to serve God, 
but never in countries where they lived in dirt 
to serve the devil. There has indeed been art 
where the people were not all lovely — where 
even their lips were thick — and their skins black, 
because the sun had looked upon them ; but 
never in a country where the people were pale 
with miserable toil and deadly shade, and where 
the lips of youth, instead of being full with 
blood, were pinched by famine, or warped with 
poison. . . . 

And therefore these are the things that I have 
first and last to tell you in this place ; — that the 
fine arts are not to be learned by Locomotion, but 
by making the homes we live in lovely, and by 
staying in them ; — that the fine arts are not to be 
learned by Competition, but by doing our quiet 
best in our own way ; — that the fine arts are not 
to be learned by Exhibition, but by doing what is 
right, and making what is honest, whether it be 
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exhibited or not ; — and, for the sum of all, that 
men must paint and build neither for pride nor 
for money, but for love ; for love of their art, for 
love of their neighbour, and whatever better love 
may be than these, founded on these. — L, A.j 

IV., § 1 16, 124. 

45. Popular Art. — The first great principle 
we have to hold by in dealing with the matter is, 
that the end of art is NOT to mnnse; and that all 
Art which proposes amusement as its end, or 
which is sought for that end, must be of an in- 
ferior, and is probably of a harmful, class. 

The end of Art is as serious as that of all other 
beautiful things — of the blue sky and the green 
grass, and the clouds and the dew. They are 
cither useless, or they are of much deeper function 
than giving amusement. Whatever delight we 
take in them, be it less or more, is not the delight 
we take in play, or receive from momentary sur- 
prise. It might be a matter of some metaphysical 
difficulty to define the two kinds of pleasure, but 
it is perfectly easy for any of us to feel that there 
is generic difference between the delight we have 
in seeing a comedy and in watching a sunrise. 
Not but that there is a kind of Divina Commedia, 
— a dramatic change and power, — in all beautiful 
things : the joy of surprise and incident mingles 
in music, painting, architecture, and natural beauty 
itself, in an ennobled and enduring manner, with 
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the perfectness of eternal hue and form. But 
whenever the desire of change becomes principal ; 
whenever we care only for new tunes, and new 
pictures, and new scenes, all power of enjoy- 
ing Nature or Art is so far perished from us ; 
and a child's love of toys has taken its place. 
The continual advertisement of new music (as 
if novelty were its virtue) signifies, in the inner 
fact of it, that no one now cares for music. 
The continual desire for new exhibitions means 
that we do not care for pictures ; the continual 
demand for new books means that nobody cares 
to read. 

Not that it would necessarily, and at all times, 
mean this ; for in a living School of Art there will 
always be an exceeding thirst for, and eager 
watching of, freshly-developed thought. But it 
specially and sternly means this, when the interest 
is merely in the novelty; and great work in our 
possession is forgotten, while mean work, because 
strange and of some personal interest, is annually 
made the subject of eager observation and dis- 
cussion . — Cestus of Ag/aiiiy VIII. (O. i?., I., § 388, 

389)- 

46. — L'Envoy. — Now listen to me, if I have in 
these past details lost or burdened your attention ; 
for this is what I have chiefly to say to you. The 
art of any country is the expedient of its social 
and political virtues. You can have noble art 
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only from noble persons, associated under laws 
fitted to their time and circumstances. And the 
best skill that any teacher of art could spend here 
in your help, would not end in enabling you even 
so much as rightly to draw the water-lilies in the 
Cherwell (and though it did, the work when done 
would not be worth the lilies themselves) unless 
both he and you were seeking, as I trust we shall 
together seek, in the laws which regulate the 
finest industries, the clue to the laws which regu- 
late all industries, and in better obedience to 
which we shall actually have henceforward to 
live : not merely in compliance with our own 
sense of what is right, but under the weight of 
quite literal necessity. For the trades by which 
the British people has believed it to be the highest 
of destinies to maintain itself, cannot now long 
remain undisputed in its hands ; its unemployed 
poor are daily becoming more violently criminal ; 
and a certain distress in the middle classes, aris- 
ing, partly from their vanity hi living always np 
to their incomes^ and partly from their folly in 
imagining that they can subsist in idleness upon 
usury ^ will at last compel the sons and daughters 
of English families to acquaint themselves with 
the principles of providential economy ; and to 
learn that food can only be got out of the ground, 
and competence only secured by frugality; and 
that although it is not possible for all to be occu- 
pied in the highest arts, nor for any, guiltlessly, 
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to pass their days in a succession of pleasures, 
the most perfect mental culture possible to men 
is founded on their useful energies, and their 
best arts and brightest happiness are consistent, 
and consistent only, with their virtue. — L. A.. 

I-, 1 27. 
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47. The Strait Gate of Art. — All the aits 
of mankind, and womankind, are only rightly 
learned, or practised, when they are so with the 
definite purpose of pleasing or teaching others. 
A child dancing for its own delight, — a lamb 
leaping, — or a fawn at play, are happy and holy 
creatures ; but they are not artists. An artist is 
— and recollect this definition — a person who has 
submitted to a law which it was painful to obey, 
that he may bestow a delight which it is gracious 
to bestow. , 

A painful law,^^ I say; yet full of pain, not 
in the sense of torture, but of stringency, or 
constraint; and labour, increasing, it may be, 
sometimes into aching of limbs, and panting of 
breasts; but these stronger yet, for every ache, 
and broader for every pant ; and farther and 
farther strengthened from danger of rheumatic 
ache, and consumptive pant. 

This, so far as the Arts are concerned, is enter- 
ing in at the strait gate.” The word Strait, 
applied to the entrance in Life, and the word 
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Narrow, applied to the road of Life, do not mean 
that the road is so fenced that few can travel it, 
however much they wish, (like the entrance to 
the pit of a theatre,) but that, for each person, it 
is at first so stringent^, so difficult, and so dull, 
being between close hedges, that few zvill enter it, 
though all may, — F, C,j Letter 59. 

48. Taste and Character. — N o statement 
of mine has been more earnestly or oftener con- 
troverted than that good taste is essentially a 
moral quality. No,^' say many of my antagonists, 
taste is one thing, morality is another. Tell us 
what is pretty: we shall be glad to know that; 
but we need no sermons, even were you able to 
preach them, which may be doubted. 

Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma 
of mine somewhat. Taste is not only a part and 
an index of morality; — it is the ONLY morality. 
The first, and last, and closest trial question to 
any living creature is, What do you like ? Tell 
me what you like, and Pll tell you what you are. 
Go out into the street, and ask the first man or 
woman you meet, what their 'Gaste'^ is; and if 
they answer candidly, you know them, body and 
soul. ''You, my friend in the rags, with the un- 
steady gait, what do you like?^^ "A pipe, and 
a quartern of gin/’ I know you. "You, good 
woman, with the quick step and tidy bonnet, what 
do you like ? ” "A swept hearth, and a clean 
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tea-table; and my husband opposite me, and a 
baby at my breast.^’ Good, I know you also. ''You, 
little girl with the golden hair and the soft eyes, 
what do you like ? “ My canary, and a run among 

the wood hyacinths.'' " You, little boy with the 
dirty hands, and the low forehead, what do you 
like ? " "A shy at the sparrows, and a game at 
pitch farthing." Good; we know them all now. 
What more need we ask ? 

"Nay," perhaps you answer; "we need rather 
to ask what these people and children do, than 
what they like. If they do right, it is no matter 
that they like what is wrong ; and if they do wrong, 
it is no matter that they like what is right. Doing 
is the great thing ; and it does not matter that the 
man likes drinking, so that he does not drink; 
nor that the little girl likes to be kind to her canary, 
if she will not learn her lessons ; nor that the little 
boy likes throwing stones at the sparrows, if he 
goes to the Sunday school." Indeed, for a short 
time, and in a provisional sense, this is true. For 
if, resolutely, people do what is right, in time to 
come they like doing it. But they only are in a 
right moral state when they have come to like 
doing it; and as long as they don't like it, they 
are still in a vicious state. The man is not in 
health of body who is always thinking of the bottle 
in the cupboard, though he bravely bears his 
thirst ; but the man who heartily enjoys water in 
the morning, and wine in the evening, each in its 
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proper quantity and time. And the entire object 
of true education is to make people not merely 
do the right things, but enjoy the right things : — 
not merely industrious, but to love industry — not 
merely learned, but to love knowledge — not merely 
pure, but to love purity — not merely just, but to 
hunger and thirst after justice. 

But you may answer or think, Is the liking 
for outside ornaments, — for pictures, or statues, 
or furniture, or architecture, a moral quality ? 
Yes, most surely, if a rightly set liking. Taste 
for any pictures or statues is not a moral quality, 
but taste for good ones is. Only here again we 
have to define the word good.^^ I don’t mean 
by good,” clever — or learned — or difficult in the 
doing. Take a picture by Teniers, of sots 
quarrelling over their dice ; it is an entirely clever 
picture ; so clever that nothing in its kind has 
ever been done equal to it ; but it is also an en- 
tirely base and evil picture. It is an expression 
of delight in the prolonged contemplation of a 
vile thing, and delight in that is an ^^unmannered,” 
or immoral ” quality. It is bad taste ” in the 
profoundest sense — it is the taste of the devils. 
On the other hand, a picture of Titian’s, or a 
Greek statue, or a Greek coin, or a Turner land- 
scape, expresses delight in the perpetual con- 
templation of a good and perfect thing. That 
is an entirely moral quality — it is the taste of the 
angels. And all delight in fine art, and all love 
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of it, resolve themselves into simple love of that 
which deserves love. That deserving is the 
quality which we call loveliness — (we ought to 
have an opposite word, hateliness, to be said of 
the things which deserve to be hated) ; and it is 
not an indifferent nor optional thing whether we 
love this or that; but it is just the vital function 
of all our being. What we like determines what 
we arcy and is the sign of what we are; and 
to teach taste is inevitably to form character. — 
C W. a, II., § 54-56. 

49. Art the Test of Morals. — Accurately 
in proportion to the rightness of the cause, and 
purity of the emotion, is the possibility of the fine 
art. A maiden may sing of her lost love, but a 
miser cannot sing of his lost money. And with 
absolute precision, from highest to lowest, the 
Jineness of the possible art is an i?idex of the moral 
purity and majesty of the emotio 7 i it expresses. 
You may test it practically at any instant. Ques- 
tion with yourselves respecting any feeling that 
has taken strong possession of your mind, Could 
this be sung by a master, and sung nobly, with a 
true melody and art ? Then it is a right feeling. 
Could it not be sung at all, or only sung ludi- 
crously ? It is a base one. And that is so in all 
the arts ; so that with mathematical precision, sub- 
ject to no error or exception, the art of a nation, so 
far as it exists, is an exponent of its ethical state. 
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An exponent, observe, and exalting influence; 
but not the root or cause. You cannot paint or 
sing yourselves into being good men ; you must 
be good men before you can either paint or sing, 
and then the colour and sound will complete in 
you all that is best. — Z. A.y III., § 67, 68. \ 

50. Music and Poetry Interdependent. 
— The law of nobleness in music and poetry is es- 
sentially one. Both are the necessary and natural 
expression of pure and virtuous human joy, or 
sorrow, by the lips and fingers of persons trained 
in right schools to manage their bodies and souls. 
Every child should be taught, from its youth, to 
govern its voice discreetly and dexterously, as it 
does its hands ; and not to be able to sing should 
be more disgraceful than not being able to read 
or write. For it is quite possible to lead a virtuous 
and happy life without books, or ink; but not 
without wishing to sing, when we are happy ; nor 
without meeting with continual occasions when 
our song, if right, would be a kind service to 
others . — Rock Honeycomb^ Preface. 

51. Border Minstrelsy. — The Border dis- 
trict of Scotland was at this time, of all districts 
of the inhabited world, pre-eminently the singing 
country, — that which most naturally expressed its 
noble thoughts and passions in song. 

The easily traceable reasons for this character 
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are, I think, the following ; (many exist, of course, 
untraceably). 

First, distinctly pastoral life, giving the kind of 
leisure which, in all ages and countries, solaces 
itself with simple music, if other circumstances are 
favourable, — that is to say, if the summer air is 
mild enough to allow repose, and the race has 
imagination enough to give motive to verse. 

The Scottish Lowland air is, in summer, of 
exquisite clearness and softness, — the heat never 
so great as to destroy energy, and the shepherd’s 
labour not severe enough to occupy wholly either 
mind or body. A Swiss herd may have to climb 
a hot ravine for thousands of feet, or cross a diffi- 
cult piece of ice, to rescue a lamb, or lead his 
flock to an isolated pasture. But the borderer’s 
sheep-path on the heath is, to his strong frame, 
utterly without labour or danger; he is free- 
hearted and free-footed all the summer day long ; 
in winter darkness and snow finding yet enough 
to make him grave and stout of heart. 

Secondly, the soldier’s life, passing gradually, 
not in cowardice or under foreign conquest, but 
by his own increasing kindness and sense, into 
that of the shepherd; thus, without humiliation, 
leaving the war-wounded past to be recalled for 
its sorrow and its fame. 

Thirdly, the extreme sadness of that past itself: 
giving pathos and awe to all the imagery and 
power of Nature. 
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Fourthly, (this a merely physical cause, yet a 
very notable one,) the beauty of the sound of 
Scottish streams, 

I know no other waters to be compared with 
them; such streams can only exist under very 
subtle concurrence of rock and climate. There 
must be much soft rain, not (habitually) tearing 
the hills down with floods ; and the rocks must 
break irregularly and jaggedly. Our English 
Yorkshire shales and limestones merely form — 
carpenter-like — tables and shelves for the rivers 
to drip and leap from ; while the Cumberland and 
Welsh rocks break too boldly, and lose the mul- 
tiplied chords of musical sound. Farther, the 
loosely-breaking rock must contain hard pebbles, 
to give the level shore of white shingle, through 
which the brown water may stray wide, in rip- 
pling threads. The fords even of English rivers 
have given the names to half our prettiest towns 
and villages; — (the difference between ford and 
bridge curiously — if one may let one’s fancy loose 
for a moment — characterising the difference be- 
tween the baptism of literature, and the edification 
of mathematics, in our two great universities) ; — 
but the pure crystal of the Scottish pebbles, giving 
the stream its gradations of amber to the edge, 
and the sound as of '‘ravishing division to the 
lute,” make the Scottish fords the happiest pieces 
of all one’s day walk. 

With the murmur, whisper, and low fall of these 
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streamlets, unmatched for mystery and sweetness, 
we must remember also the variable, but seldom 
wild, thrilling of the wind among the recesses of 
the glens ; and, not least, the need of relief from 
the monotony of occupations involving some rhyth- 
mic measure of the beat of foot or hand, during 
the long evenings at the hearthside. 

In the rude lines describing such passing of 
hours quoted by Scott in his introduction to the 
Border Minstrelsy,'' you find the grandmother 
spinning, with her stool next the hearth, — ^'for 
she was old, and saw right dimly" (fire-light, 
observe, all that was needed even then;) ^^she 
spins to make a web of good Scots linen," (can 
you show such now, from your Glasgow mills?) 
The father is pulling hemp (or beating it). The 
only really beautiful piece of song which I heard 
at Verona, during several months' stay there in 
l86g, was the low chant of girls unwinding the 
cocoons of the silkworm, in the cottages among 
the olive-clad hills on the north of the city. Never 
any in the streets of it ; there, only insane shrieks 
of Republican populace, or senseless dance-music, 
played by operatic-military bands. 

And one of the most curious points connected 
with the study of Border-life is this connection of 
its power of song either with its industry or 
human love, but never with the religious passion 
of its Independent " mind. The definite subject 
of the piper or minstrel being always war or love. 
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(peasant love as much honoured as the proudest,) 
his feeling is steadily antagonistic to Puritanism ; 
and the discordance of Scottish modern psalmody 
is as unexampled among civilised nations as 
the sweetness of their ballads — shepherds’ or 
ploughmen’s (the plough and pulpit coming into 
fatalest opposition in Ayrshire) ; so that Wander- 
ing Willie must, as a matter of course, head the 
troop of Redgauntlet’s riotous fishermen with 
“ Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife.” And see 
Wandering Willie’s own description of his gude- 
sire : " A rambling, rattling chiel he had been, in 
his young days, and could play weel on the pipes ; 
— he was famous at ‘ Ploopers and Girders ; ’ a’ 
Cumberland could not touch him at ‘Jockie 
Lattin ; ’ and he had the finest finger for the back- 
lilt between Berwick and Carlisle; — the like o’ 
Steenie was na the sort they made Whigs o’.” — 
And yet, to this Puritan element, Scott owed quite 
one of the most noble conditions of his mental 
life. — F. C-, Letter 32. 

52. Ashestiel and Abbotsford.— As I 
drove from Abbotsford to Ashestiel, Tweed and 
Ettrick were both in flood ; not dun nor wrath- 
ful, but in the clear fulness of their perfect 
strength ; and from the bridge of Ettrick I saw 
the two streams join, and the Tweed for miles 
down the vale, and the Ettrick for miles up 
among his hills, — each of them, in the multitude 
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of their windless waves, a march of infinite light, 
dazzling, — interminable, — intervaled indeed with 
eddies of shadow, but, for the most part, gliding 
paths of sunshine, far-swept beside the green glow 
of their level inches, the blessing of them, and the 
guard : — the stately moving of the many waters, 
more peaceful than their calm, only mighty, their 
rippled spaces fixed like orient clouds, their pools 
of pausing current binding the silver edges with 
a gloom of amber and gold ; and all along their 
shore, beyond the sward, and the murmurous 
shingle, processions of dark forest, in strange 
majesty of sweet order, and un wounded grace of 
glorious age. 

The house of Ashestiel itself is only three or 
four miles above this junction of Tweed and 
Ettrick. It has been sorrowfully changed since 
Sir Walter's death, but the essential make and set 
of the former building can still be traced. There 
is more excuse for Scott's flitting to Abbotsford 
than I had guessed, for this house stands, con- 
scious of the river rather than commanding it, 
on a brow of meadowy bank, falling so steeply 
to the water that nothing can be seen of it from 
the windows. Beyond, the pasture-land rises 
steep three or four hundred feet against the 
northern sky, while behind the house, south and 
east, the moorlands lift themselves in gradual 
distance to still greater height, so that virtually 
neither sunrise nor sunset can be seen from 
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the deep-nested dwelling. A tricklet of stream 
wavers to and fro down to it from the moor, 
through a grove of entirely natural wood, — oak, 
birch, and ash, fantastic and bewildering, but 
nowhere gloomy or decayed, and carpeted with 
anemone. Between this wild avenue and the 
house, the old garden remains as it used to be, 
large, gracious, and tranquil; its high walls swept 
round it in a curving line like a war rampart, 
following the ground ; the fruit-trees, trained a 
century since, now with gray trunks a foot wide, 
flattened to the wall like sheets of crag ; the 
strong bars of their living trellis charged, when 
I saw them, with clusters of green-gage, soft 
bloomed into gold and blue ; and of orange-pink 
magnum bonum, and crowds of ponderous pear, 
countless as leaves. Some open space of grass 
and path, now all redesigned for modern needs, 
must always have divided the garden from what 
was properly the front of the house, where the 
main entrance is now, between advanced wings, of 
which only the westward one is of Sir Walter^s 
time : its ground floor being the drawing-room, 
with his own bedroom of equal size above, cheer- 
ful and luminous both, enfilading the house front 
with their large side windows, which commanded 
the sweep of Tweed down the valley, and some 
high masses of Ettrick Forest beyond, this view 
being now mostly shut oflF by the opposite wing, 
added for symmetry! But Sir Walter saw it 
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fair through the morning clouds when he rose, 
holding himself, nevertheless, altogether regard- 
less of it, when once at work. At Ashestiel and 
Abbotsford alike, his work-room is strictly a 
writing-office, what windows they have being 
designed to admit the needful light, with an 
extremely narrow vista of the external world. 
Courtyard at Abbotsford, and bank of young 
wood beyond : nothing at Ashestiel but the 
green turf of the opposite fells with the sun on it, 
if sun there were, and silvery specks of passing 
sheep. 

The room itself, Scott^s true ** memorial if the 
Scotch people had heart enough to know him, or 
remember, is a small parlour on the ground-floor 
of the north side of the house, some twelve feet 
deep by eleven wide ; the single window little 
more than four feet square, or rather four feet 
cube^ above the desk, which is set in the recess 
of the mossy wall, the light thus entering in front 
of the writer, and reflected a little from each side. 
This window is set to the left in the end wall, 
leaving a breadth of some five feet or a little more 
on the fireplace side, where now, brought here 
from Abbotsford, stands the garden chair of the 
last days. 

Contentedly, in such space alid splendour of 
domicile, the three great poems were written, 
'^Waverley begun; and all the make and tenure 
of his mind confirmed, as it was to remain, or 
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revive, through after time of vanity, trouble, and 
decay. 

A small chamber, with a fair world outside : — 
such are the conditions, as far as I know or can 
gather, of all greatest and best mental work. 
At heart, the monastery cell always, changed 
sometimes, for special need, into the prison cell. 
But, as I meditate more and more closely what 
reply I may safely make to the now eagerly 
pressed questioning of my faithful scholars, what 
books I would have them read, I find the first 
broadly-swept definition may be — Books written 
in the country. None worth spending time on, 
and few that are quite safe to touch, have been 
written in towns. 

And my next narrowing definition would be. 
Books that have good music in them, — that are 
rightly-rhythmic : a definition which includes the 
delicacy of perfect prose, such as Scott^s ; and 
which ^jrcludes at once a great deal of modern 
poetry, in which a dislocated and convulsed ver- 
sification has been imposed on the ear in the 
attempt to express uneven temper, and unprin- 
cipled feeling. 

By unprincipled feeling, I mean whatever part 
of passion the waiter does not clearly discern for 
right or wrong, and concerning which he betrays 
the reader’s moral judgment into false sympathy 
or compassion. No really great writer ever does 
so: neither Scott, Burns, nor Byron ever waver 
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for an instant, any more than Shakespere him- 
self, in their estimate of what is fit and honest, or 
harmful and base. Scott always punishes even 
error, how much more fault, to the uttermost; 
nor does Byron, in his most defiant and mocking 
moods, ever utter a syllable that defames virtue, 
or disguises sin. — F. C,, Letter 92. 

53. Byron. — Neither the force and precision, 
nor the rhythm, of Byron's language, were at all 
the central reasons for my taking him for master. 
Knowing the Song of Moses and the Sermon on 
the Mount by heart, and half the Apocalypse 
besides, I was in no need of tutorship either in 
the majesty or simplicity of English words ; and 
for their logical arrangement, I had had Byron's 
own master. Pope, since I could lisp. But the 
thing wholly new and precious to me in Byron 
was his measured and living truth — measured, as 
compared with Homer; and living, as compared 
with everybody else. My own inexorable measur- 
ing wand, — not enchanter's, but cloth-worker's 
and builder's, — reduced to mere incredibility all 
the statements of the poets usually called sublime. 
It was of no use for Homer to tell me that Pelion 
was put on the top of Ossa. I knew perfectly 
well it wouldn't go on the top of Ossa. Of no 
use for Pope to tell me that trees where his 
mistress looked would crowd into a shade, because 
I was satisfied that they would do nothing of the 
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sort. Nay, the whole world, as it was described 
to me either by poetry or theology, was every 
hour becoming more and more shadowy and 
impossible. I rejoiced in all stories of Pallas 
and Venus, of Achilles and Eneas, of Elijah and 
St. John ; but, without doubting in my heart that 
there were real spirits of wisdom and beauty, nor 
that there had been invincible heroes and inspired 
prophets, I felt already, with fatal and increasing 
sadness, that there was no clear utterance about 
any of them — that there were for me neither 
goddess guides nor prophetic teachers ; and that 
the poetical histories, whether of this world or 
the next, were to me as the words of Peter to 
the shut up disciples — ^‘as idle tales; and they 
believed them not.^^ 

But here at last I had found a man who spoke 
only of what he had seen, and known ; and spoke 
without exaggeration, without mystery, without 
enmity, and without mercy. That is so ; — make 
what you will of it ! Shakespere said the Alps 
voided their rheum on the valleys, which indeed 
is precisely true, with the final truth, in that 
matter, of James Forbes, — but it was told in a 
mythic manner, and with an unpleasant British 
bias to the na^ty. But Byron, saying that the 
glacier’s cold and restless mass moved onward 
day by day,” said plainly what he saw and knew, 
— no more. So also, the Arabian Nights had 
told me of thieves who lived in enchanted caves, 
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and beauties who fought with genii in the air; 
but Byron told me of thieves with whom he had 
ridden on their own hills, and of the fair Persians 
or Greeks who lived and died under the very sun 
that rose over my visible Norwood hills. 

And in this narrow, but sure, truth, to Byron, 
as already to me, it appeared that Love was a 
transient thing, and Death a dreadful one. He 
did not attempt to console me for Jessicas death, 
by saying she was happier in Heaven ; or for 
Charleses,* by saying it was a Providential dis- 
pensation to me on Earth. He did not tell me 
that war was a just price for the glory of captains, 
or that the national command of murder diminished 
its guilt. Of all things within range of human 
thought he felt the facts, and discerned the 
natures with accurate justice. 

But even all this he might have done, and yet 
been no master of mine, had not he sympathised 
with me in reverent love of beauty, and indignant 
recoil from ugliness. The witch of the Staubbach 
in her rainbow was a greatly more pleasant vision 
than Shakespere^s, like a rat without a tail, or 
Burns's, in her cutty sark. The sea-king Conrad 
had an immediate advantage with me over 
Coleridge's long, lank, brown, and ancient, 
mariner; and whatever Pope might have grace- 
fully said, or honestly felt, of Windsor woods 
and streams, was mere tinkling cymbal to me, 

* See § 89 of this volume. 
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compared with Byron’s love of Lachin-y-Gair. 
— Prceterita, I. VIII. 

54. Dr. Johnson. — Had it not been for con- 
stant reading of the Bible, I might probably have 
taken Johnson for my model of English. To a 
useful extent I have always done so ; in my first 
essays, partly because I could not help it, partly of 
set, and well set, purpose. 

On our foreign journeys, it being of course 
desirable to keep the luggage as light as possible, 
my father had judged that four little volumes of 
Johnson — the Idler and the Rambler — did, under 
names wholly appropriate to the circumstances, 
contain more substantial literary nourishment than 
could be, from any other author, packed into so 
portable compass. And accordingly, in spare 
hours, and on wet days, the turns and returns of 
reiterated Rambler and iterated Idler fastened 
themselves in my ear and mind ; nor was it pos- 
sible for me, till long afterwards, to quit myself 
of Johnsonian symmetry and balance in sentences 
intended, either with swordsman’s or paviour’s 
blow, to cleave an enemy’s crest, or drive down the 
oaken pile of a principle. I never for an instant 
compared Johnson to Scott, Pope, Byron, or any 
of the really great writers whom I loved. But I 
at once and for ever recognised in him a man 
entirely sincere, and infallibly wise in the view 
and estimate he gave of the common questions, 
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business, and ways of the world. I valued his 
sentences not primarily because they were sym- 
metrical, but because they were just, and clear; 
it is a method of judgment rarely used by the 
average public, who ask from an author always, 
in the first place, arguments in favour of their 
own opinions, in elegant terms; and are just as 
ready with their applause for a sentence of 
Macaulay ^s, which may have no more sense in it 
than a blot pinched between doubled paper, as to 
reject one of Johnson^s, telling against their own 
prejudice, — though its symmetry be as of thunder 
answering from two horizons. 

I hold it more than happy that, during those 
continental journeys, in which the vivid excite- 
ment of the greater part of the day left me glad to 
give spare half-hours to the study of a thought- 
ful book, Johnson was the one author accessible 
to me. No other writer could have secured me, 
as he did, against all chance of being misled by 
my own sanguine and metaphysical temperament. 
He taught me carefully to measure life, and dis- 
trust fortune ; and he secured me by his adaman- 
tine common sense, for ever, from being caught in 
the cobwebs of German metaphysics, or sloughed 
in the English drainage of them. — Prceterita^ I. 
XII. 

55. B^OKS. — All books are divisible into two 
classes : the books of the hour, and the books of 
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all time. Mark this distinction — it is not one of 
quality only. It is not merely the bad book that 
does not last, and the good one that does. It is 
a distinction of species. There are good books 
for the hour, and good ones for all time ; bad 
books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I 
must define the two kinds before I go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then, — I do not 
speak of the bad ones — is simply the useful or 
pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot 
otherwise converse with, printed for you. Very 
useful often, telling you what you need to know ; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible friend^s present 
talk would be. These bright accounts of travels ; 
good-humoured and witty discussions of question ; 
lively or pathetic story-telling in the form of novel ; 
firm fact-telling, by the real agents concerned in 
the events of passing history; — all these books 
of the hour, multiplying among us as education 
becomes more general, are a peculiar possession 
of the present age : we ought to be entirely thank- 
ful for them, and entirely ashamed of ourselves if 
we make no good use of them. But we make 
the worst possible use if we allow them to usurp 
the place of true books : for, strictly speaking, 
they are not books at all, but merely letters or 
newspapers in good print. Our friend^s letter may 
be delightful, or necessary, to-day : whether worth 
keeping or not, is to be considered. The news- 
paper may be entirely proper at breakfast-time^ 
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but assuredly it is not reading for all day. So, 
though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an account of the 
inns, and roads, and weather last year at such a 
place, or which tells you that amusing story, or 
gives you the real circumstances of such and such 
events, however valuable for occasional reference, 
may not be, in the real sense of the word, a book’’ 
at all, nor in the real sense, to be ^^read.’’ A 
book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written 
thing; and written, not with a view of mere com- 
munication, but of permanence. The book of talk 
is printed only because its author cannot speak to 
thousands of people at once ; if he could, he would 
— the volume is mere multiplication of his voice. 
You cannot talk to your friend in India; if you 
could, you would ; you write instead : that is mere 
conveyance of voice. But a book is written, not to 
multiply the voice merely, not to carry it merely, 
but to perpetuate it. The author has something 
to say which he perceives to be true and useful, 
or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no 
one has yet said it ; so far as he knows, no one 
else can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
and melodiously if he may ; clearly, at all events. 
In the sum of his life he finds this to be the thing, 
or group of things, manifest to him ; — this, the 
piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his share 
of sunshine and earth has permitted him to seize. 
He would fain set it down for ever; engrave it 
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on rock, if he could ; saying, This is the best of 
me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, 
and hated, like another; my life was as the vapour, 
and is not ; but this I saw and knew : this, if 
anything of mine, is worth your memory/^ That 
is his writing;'^ it is, in his small human way, 
and with whatever degree of true inspiration is 
in him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a 
*'Book/^ — 6*. and Z., L, § 8-10. 

56. The Aristocracy of Intellect. — 
Now, books of this kind have been written in all 
ages by their greatest men, — by great readers, 
great statesmen, and great thinkers. These are 
all at your choice ; and Life is short. You have 
heard as much before ; — yet, have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possi- 
bilities ? Do you know, if you read this, that 
you cannot read that — that what you lose to-day 
you cannot gain to-morrow ? Will you go and 
gossip with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, 
when you may talk with queens and kings; or 
flatter yourselves that it is with any worthy con- 
sciousness of your own claims to respect, that 
you jostle with the hungry and common crowd 
for entn^e here, and audience there, when all the 
while this eternal court is open to you, with its 
society, wide as the world, multitudinous as its 
days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place 
and time ? Into that you may enter always ; in 
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that you may take fellowship and rank accord- 
ing to your wish ; from that, once entered into 
it, you can never be an outcast but by your own 
fault; by your aristoc*^ y of companionship 
there, your own inhg^i^ ^aristocracy will be 
assuredly tested, and ti. gaves with which you 
strive to take high place in the society of the 
living, measured, as to all the truth and sincerity 
that are in them, by the place you desire to take 
in this company of the Dead. 

The place you desire,'^ and the place you fit 
yourself for^ I must also say ; because, observe, 
this court of the past differs from all living 
aristocracy in this : — it is open to labour and to 
merit, but to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, 
no name overawe, no artifice deceive, the guardian 
of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no 
vile or vulgar person ever enters there. At the 
portieres of that silent Faubourg St. Germain, 
there is but brief question : Do you deserve to 
enter ? Pass. Do you ask to be the companion 
of nobles ? Make yourself noble, and you shall 
be. Do you long for the conversation of the wise ? 
Learn to understand it, and you shall hear it. 
But on other terms ? — no. If you will not rise 
to us, we cannot stoop to you. The living lord 
may assume courtesy, the living philosopher 
explain his thought to you with considerate pain ; 
but here we neither feign nor interpret ; you must 
rise to the level of our thoughts if you would be 
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gladdened by them, and share our feelings if you 
would recognise our presence.” — ^ 9 . and Z., L, 
§ 11 , 12 . 


57. Scholarship.— ’‘■‘ a might read all the 
books in the British (if you could live 
long enough), and remain an utterly illiterate,” 
uneducated person ; but if you read ten pages of 
a good book, letter by letter, — that is to say, with 
real accuracy, — you are for ever more in some 
measure an educated person. The entire differ- 
ence between education and non-education (as 
regards the merely intellectual part of it), con- 
sists in this accuracy. A well-educated gentle- 
man may not know many languages, — may not 
be able to speak any but his own, — may have 
read very few books. But whatever language he 
knows, he knows precisely; whatever word he 
pronounces, he pronounces rightly ; above all, 
he is learned in the peerage of words ; knows 
the words of true descent and ancient blood, at a 
glance, from words of modern canaille ; remembers 
all their ancestry, their intermarriages, distant 
relationships, and the extent to which they were 
admitted, and offices they held, among the 
national noblesse of words at any time, and in 
any country. But an uneducated person may 
know, by memory, many languages, and talk them 
all, and yet truly know not a word of any, — not a 
word even of his own. An ordinarily clever and 
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sensible seaman will be able to make his way 
ashore at most ports ; yet he has only to speak 
a sentence of any language to be known for an 
illiterate person; so also the accent, or turn oi 
expression of a single sentence, will at once mark 
a scholar. And this is so strongly felt, so con- 
clusively admitted, by educated persons, that a 
false accent or a mistaken syllable is enough, in 
the parliament of any civilised nation, to assign 
to a man a certain degree of inferior standing 
for ever. — 5. and Z,, L, § 15. 

58. Work of Imagination in Literature. 
— The two great loves, — that of husband and 
wife, representing generally the family affections, 
and that of mankind, to which, at need, the family 
affection must be sacrificed, — include, rightly 
understood, all the noble sentiments of humanity. 
Modern philosophy supposes these conditions of 
feeling to have been always absurd, and at 
present, happily, nearly extinct ; and that the 
only proper, or, in future, possible, motives of 
human action are the three wholly unsentimental 
desires, — the lust of the flesh, (hunger, thirst, 
and sexual passion), the lust of the eyes, 
(covetousness), and the pride of life, (personal 
vanity). 

Into one or other, then, of these two forms of 
sentiment, conjugal and family love, or compassion, 
all human happiness, properly so called, resolves 
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itself ; but the spurious or counter-happiness 
of lust, covetousness, and vanity being easily 
obtained, and naturally grasped at, instead, may 
altogether occupy the lives of men, without ever 
allowing them to know what happiness means. 

But in the use I have just made of the word 
compassion,'^ I mean something very different 
from what is usually understood by it. Com- 
passion is the Latin form of the Greek word 
sympathy'' — the English for both is ‘^fellow- 
feeling ; " and the condition of delight in characters 
higher than our own is more truly to be under- 
stood by the word compassion " than the pain 
of pity for those inferior to our own ; but in 
either case, the imaginative understanding of the 
natures of others, and the power of putting 
ourselves in their place, is the faculty on which 
the virtue depends. So that an unimaginative 
person can neither be reverent nor kind. The 
main use of works of fiction, and of the drama, 
is to supply, as far as possible, the defect of this 
imagination in common minds. But there is a 
curious difference in the nature of these works 
themselves, dependent on the degree of imagina- 
tive power of the writers, which I must at once 
explain, else I can neither answer for you my 
own question, why Scott could not write a play, 
nor show you, which is my present object, the 
real nature of sentiment. 

Do you know, in the first place, what a play 
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is ? or what a poem is ? or what 
That is to say, do you know the 
necessary distinctions in literary ai 
brought these distinctive names into u^jv, . 
had better first, for clearness' sake, call all the 
three poems," for all the three are so, when 
they are good, whether written in verse or prose. 
All truly imaginative account of man is poetic ; 
but there are three essential kinds of poetry, — 
one dramatic, one lyric, and one epic. 

Dramatic poetry is the expression by the poet 
of other people's "feelings, his own not being told. 

Lyric poetry is the expression by the poet of 
his own feelings. 

Epic poetry is account given by the poet of 
other people’s external circumstances, and of 
events happening to them, with only such 
expression of their feelings, or his own, as he 
thinks may be conveniently added. 

The business of Dramatic poetry is therefore 
with the heart essentially ; it despises external 
circumstance. 

Lyric poetry may speak of anything that 
excites emotion in the speaker ; while Epic 
poetry insists on external circumstances, and no 
more exhibits the heart-feeling than as it may be 
gathered from these. 

For instance, the fight between the Prince of 
Wales and Hotspur, in Henry the Fourth, corre- 
sponds closely, in the character of the event 
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^ght of Fitz-James with Roderick, 
of the Lake. But Shakespere’s 
his subject is strictly dramatic ; 
..w o, scrictly epic. 

Shakespere gives you no account whatever of 
any blow or wound ; his stage direction is, briefly, 
Hotspur is wounded and falls/’ Scott gives 
you accurate account of every external circum- 
stance ; and the finishing touch of botanical 
accurac}^, — 

Down came the blow ; but in the heaik 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath,^’ 

makes his work perfect, as epic poetry. And 
Scott’s work is always epic, and it is contrary to 
his very nature to treat any subject dramatically. 

That is the technical distinction, then, between 
the three modes of work. But the gradation of 
power in all three depends on the degree of 
imagination with which the writer can enter 
into the feelings of other people. Whether in 
expressing theirs or his own, and whether in 
expressing their feelings only, or also the circum- 
stances surrounding them, his power depends 
on his being able to feel as they do; in other 
words, on his being able to conceive character. 
And the literature which is not poetry at all, 
which is essentially unsentimental, or anti-poetic, 
is that which is produced by persons who have no 
imagination; and whose merit (for of course I 
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am not speaking of bad literature) is in their wit 
or sense, instead of their imagination. 

The most prosaic, — in this sense, — piece I have 
ever myself examined, in the literature of any 
nation, is the Henriade of Voltaire. You may 
take that as a work of a man whose head was as 
destitute of imaginative power as it is possible 
for the healthy cerebral organisation of a highly 
developed mammalian animal to be. The de- 
scription of the storm which carries Henry to 
Jersey, and of the hermit in Jersey '^que Dicu 
lui fit connaitrc,^^ and who, on that occasion, '^au 
bord d’une onde pure, ofifre un festin champetre,^* 
cannot be rivalled, for stupor in conceptive power, 
among printed books of reputation. On the 
other hand, Voltaire's wit, and reasoning faculties, 
are nearly as strong as his imagination is weak. 
His natural disposition is kind ; his sympathy, 
therefore, is sincere with any sorrow that he can 
conceive ; and his indignation great against in- 
justices of which he cannot comprehend the 
pathetic motives. Now, notice farther this, which 
is very curious, and to me inexplicable, but not 
on that account less certain as a fact. 

The imaginative power always purifies ; the 
want of it therefore as essentially defiles; and 
as the wit-power is apt to develop itself through 
absence of imagination, it seems as if wit itself 
had a defiling tendency. In Pindar, Homer,' 
Virgil, Dante, and Scott, the colossal powers of 
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imagination result in absolute virginal purity of 
thought. The defect of imagination and the 
splendid rational power in Pope and Horace as- 
sociate themselves — it is difficult to say in what 
decided measures — with foulness of thought. The 
Candide of Voltaire, in its gratuitous filth, its 
acute reasoning, and its entire vacuity of imagi- 
nation, is a standard of what may perhaps be 
generally and fitly termed fimetic literature,^' 
still capable, by its wit, and partial truth, of a 
certain service in its way. But lower forms of 
modern literature and art — Gustave Dore's paint- 
ings, for instance — are the corruption, in national 
decrepitude, of this pessimist method of thought ; 
and of these, the final condemnation is true — 
they are neither fit for the land, nox yet for the 
dunghill. 

It is one of the most curious problems respect- 
ing mental government to determine how far this 
fimetic taint must necessarily affect intellects 
in which the reasoning and imaginative powers 
are equally balanced, and both of them at high 
level, — as in Aristophanes, Shakespere, Chaucer, 
Moliere, Cervantes, and Fielding; but it always 
indicates the side of character which is unsym- 
pathetic, and therefore unkind ; (thus Shakespere 
makes I ago the foulest in thought, as crudest in 
design, of all his villains), but which, in men 
of noble nature, is their safeguard against 
weak enthusiasms and ideals. It is impossible. 
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however, that the highest conditions of tenderness 
in affectionate conception can be reached except by 
the absolutely virginal intellect. Shakespere and 
Chaucer throw off, at noble work, the lower part 
of their natures as they would a rough dress; 
and you may also notice this, that the power of 
conceiving personal, as opposed to general, cha- 
racter, depends on this purity of heart and senti- 
ment. The men who cannot quit themselves of 
the impure taint, never invent character, properly 
so called; they only invent symbols of common 
humanity. Even Fielding’s Allworthy is not a 
character, but a type of a simple English gentle- 
man ; and Squire Western is not a character, but 
a type of the rude English squire. But Sir 
Roger de Coverley is a character, as well as a 
type ; there is no one else like him ; and the 
masters of Tullyveolan, Ellangowan, Monkbarns, 
and Osbaldistone Hall, are all, whether slightly 
or completely drawn, portraits, not mere symbols. 
— F. C.y Letter 34. 

59. The Classics as Teachers. — The 
Homeric poems are not conceived didactically, 
but are didactic in their essence, as all good art 
is. There is an increasing insensibility to this 
character, and even an open denial of it, among 
us, now, which is one of the most curious errors 
of modernism, — the peculiar and judicial blind- 
ness of an age which, having long practised art 
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and poetry for the sake of pleasure only, has 
become incapable of reading their language when 
they were both didactic : and also having been 
itself accustomed to a professedly didactic teach- 
ing, which yet, for private interests, studiously 
avoids collision with every prevalent vice of its 
day (and especially with avarice), has become 
equally dead to the intensely ethical conceptions 
of a race which habitually divided all men into 
two broad classes of worthy or worthless ; — good 
and good for nothing. And even the celebrated 
passage of tlorace about the Iliad is now misread 
or disbelieved, as if it was impossible that the 
Iliad could be instructive because it is not like a 
sermon. Horace does not say that it is like a 
sermon, and would have been still less likely to 
say so, if he ever had had the advantage of 
hearing a sermon. I have been reading that 
story of Troy again (thus he writes to a noble 
youth of Rome whom he cared for), quietly at 
Prseneste, while you have been busy at Rome ; 
and truly I think that what is base and what is 
noble, and what useful and useless, may be better 
learned from that than from all Chrysippus' and 
Grantor's talk put together." Which is pro- 
foundly true, not of the Iliad only, but of all other 
great art whatsoever; for all pieces of such art 
are didactic in the purest way, indirectly and 
occultly, so that, first, you shall only be bettered 
by them if you are already hard at work in 
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bettering yourself; and when you are bettered 
by them it shall be partly with a general accept- 
ance of their influence, so constant and subtle 
that you shall be no more conscious of it than 
of the healthy digestion of food; and partly by 
a gift of unexpected truth, which you shall only 
find by slow mining for it; — which is withheld 
on purpose, and close-locked, that you may not 
get it till you have forged the key of it in a 
furnace of your own heating. And this with- 
holding of their meaning is continual, and con- 
fessed, in the great poets. Thus Pindar sa3^s 
of himself : There is many an arrow in my 
quiver, full of speech to the wise, but, for the 
many, they need interpreters.^^ And neither 
Pindar, nor iEschylus, nor Hesiod, nor Homer, 
nor any of the greater poets or teachers of any 
nation or time, ever spoke but with intentional 
reservation : nay, beyond this, there is often a 
meaning which they themselves cannot inter- 
pret, — which it may be for ages long after them 
to interpret, — in what they said, so far as it 
recorded true imaginative vision. For all the 
greatest myths have been seen, by the men who 
tell them, involuntarily and passively, — seen by 
them with as great distinctness (and in some 
respects, though not in all, under conditions as 
far beyond the control of their will) as a dream 
sent to any of us by night when we dream 
clearest; and it is this veracity of vision that 
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could not be refused, and of moral that could 
not be foreseen, which in modern historical 
inquiry has been left wholly out of account : 
being indeed the thing which no merely his- 
torical investigator can understand, or even be- 
lieve ; for it belongs exclusively to the creative 
or artistic group of men, and can only be in- 
terpreted by those of their race, who themselves 
in some measure also see visions and dream 
dreams. 

So that you may obtain a more truthful idea 
of the nature of Greek religion and legend from 
the poems of Keats, and the nearly as beautiful, 
and, in general grasp of subject, far more power- 
ful, recent work of Morris, than from frigid 
scholarship, however extensive. Not that the 
poet^s impressions or renderings of things are 
wholly true, but their truth is vital, not formal. 
They are like sketches from life by Reynolds or 
Gainsborough, which may be demonstrably in- 
accurate or imaginary in many traits, and indis- 
tinct in others, yet will be in the deepest sense 
like, and true ; while the work of historical ana- 
lysis is too often weak with loss, through the 
very labour of its miniature touches, or useless 
in clumsy and vapid veracity of externals, and 
complacent security of having done all that is 
required for the portrait, when it has measured 
the breadth of the forehead, and the length of 
the nose. — Q, A,, L, § 17. 
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6o. Fiction. — A feigned, fictitious, artificial, 
super -natural, put-together-out-of-one’s head, 
thing. All this it must be, to begin with ; the 
best type of it being the most practically fictile — 
a Greek vase. A thing which has two sides to be 
seen, two handles to be carried by, and a bottom 
to stand on, and a top to be poured out of, this 
every right fiction isy whatever else it may be. 
Planned rigorously, rounded smoothly, balanced 
symmetrically, handled handily, lipped softly for 
pouring out oil and wine. Painted daintily at 
last with images of eternal things — 

For ever shalt thou love, and she be fair. 

Quite a different thing from a cast,” — this 
work of clay in the hands of the potter, as it 
seemed good to the potter to make it. Very in- 
teresting, a cast from life may perhaps be ; more 
interesting, to some people perhaps, a cast from 
death ; — most modern novels are like specimens 
from Lyme Regis, impressions of skeletons in 
mud. 

Planned rigorously ” — I press the conditions 
again one by one — it must be, as ever Memphian 
labyrinth or Norman fortress. Intricacy full of 
delicate surprise; covered way in secrecy of ac- 
curate purposes, not a stone useless, nor a word 
nor an incident thrown away. 

Rounded smoothly ” — the wheel of Fortune 
revolving with it in unfelt swiftness; like the 
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world, its story rising like the dawn, closing like 
the sunset, with its own sweet light for every 
hour. 

Balanced symmetrically — having its two 
sides clearly separate, its war of good and evil 
rightly divided. Its figures moving in majestic 
law of light and shade. 

Handled handily ** — so that, being careful and 
gentle, you can take easy grasp of it and all that 
it contains; a thing given into your hand hence- 
forth to have and to hold. Comprehensible, not 
a mass that both your arms cannot get round; 
tenable, not a confused pebble heap of which you 
can only lift one pebble at a time. 

Lipped softly '' — full of kindness and comfort : 
the Keats line indeed the perpetual message of 
it — For ever shalt thou love, and she be fair.^^ 
All beautiful fiction is of the Madonna, whether 
the Virgin of Athens or of Judah — Pan-Athenaic 
always. 

And all foul fiction is leze majesty io the Madonna 
and to womanhood. For indeed the great fiction 
of every human life is the shaping of its Love, with 
due prudence, due imagination, due persistence 
and perfection from the beginning of its story to 
the end ; for every human soul, its Palladium. 
And it follows that all right imaginative work is 
beautiful, which is a practical and brief law con- 
cerning it. All frightful things are either foolish, 
or sick, visits of frenzy, or pollutions of plague. 
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Taking thus the Greek vase at its best time, for 
the symbol of fair fiction : of foul, you may find in 
the great entrance-room of the Louvre, filled with 
the luxurious orfevrerie of the sixteenth century, 
types perfect and innumerable : Satyrs carved in 
serpentine, Gorgons platted in gold, Furies with 
eyes of ruby, Sc3dlas with scales of pearl ; infi- 
nitely worthless toil, infinitely witless wickedness ; 
pleasure satiated into idiocy, passion provoked 
into madness, no object of thought, or sight, or 
fancy, but horror, mutilation, distortion, corrup- 
tion, agony of war, insolence of disgrace, and 
misery of Death . — Fiction Fair and Foul^ V. 
((?, i?., II., § 100-102). 

61. Fairy Tales. — In the best stories recently 
written for the young, there is a taint which it is 
not easy to define, but which inevitably follows 
on the author’s addressing himself to children bred 
in school-rooms and drawing-rooms, instead of 
fields and woods — children whose favourite amuse- 
ments are premature imitations of the vanities of 
elder people, and whose conceptions of beauty are 
dependent partly on costliness of dress. The 
fairies who interfere in the fortunes of these little 
ones are apt to be resplendent chiefly in millinery 
and satin slippers, and appalling more by their 
airs than their enchantments. 

The fine satire, which, gleaming through every 
playful word, renders some of these recent stories 
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as attractive to the old as to the young, seems to 
me no less to unfit them for their proper function. 
Children should laugh, but not mock ; and when 
they laugh, it should not be at the weaknesses 
and the faults of others. They should be taught, 
as far as they are permitted to concern themselves 
with the characters of those around them, to seek 
faithfully for good, not to lie in wait maliciously 
to make themselves merry with evil : they should 
be too painfully sensitive to wrong to smile at it; 
and too modest to constitute themselves its judges. 

With these minor errors a far graver one is 
involved. As the simplicity of the sense of beauty 
has been lost in recent tales for children, so also 
the simplicity of their conception of love. That 
word which, in the heart of a child, should repre- 
sent the most constant and vital part of its being; 
which ought to be the sign of the most solemn 
thoughts that inform its awakening soul and, in 
one wide mystery of pure sunrise, should flood 
the zenith of its heaven, and gleam on the dew at 
its feet ; this word, which should be consecrated 
on its lips, together with the Name which it may 
not take in vain, and whose meaning should 
soften and animate every emotion through which 
the inferior things and the feeble creatures, set 
beneath it in its narrow world, are revealed to its 
curiosity or companionship ; this word, in modern 
child-story, is too often restrained and darkened 
into the hieroglyph of an evil mystery, troubling 
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the sweet peace of youth with premature gleams 
of uncomprehended passion, and flitting shadows 
of unrecognised sin. 

These great faults in the spirit of recent child- 
fiction are connected with a parallel folly of pur- 
pose. Parents who are too indolent and self- 
indulgent to form their children’s characters by 
wholesome discipline, or in their own habits and 
principles of life are conscious of setting before 
them no faultless example, vainly endeavour to 
substitute the persuasive influence of moral pre- 
cept, intruded in the guise of amusement, for the 
strength of moral habit compelled by righteous 
authority : — vainly think to inform the heart of 
infancy with deliberative wisdom, while they ab- 
dicate the guardianship of its unquestioning inno- 
cence; and warp into the agonies of an immature 
philosophy of conscience the once fearless strength 
of its unsullied and unhesitating virtue. 

A child should not need to choose between right 
and wrong. It should not be capable of wrong ; 
it should not conceive of wrong. Obedient, as 
bark to helm, not by sudden strain or effort, but 
in the freedom of its bright course of constant 
life ; true, with an undistinguished, praiseless, 
unboastful truth, in a crystalline household world 
of truth ; gentle, through daily entreatings of 
gentleness, and honourable trusts, and pretty 
prides of child-fellowship in offices of good ; strong, 
not in bitter and doubtful contest with temptation, 
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but in peace of heart, and armour of habitual right, 
from which temptation falls like thawing hail; 
self-commanding, not in sick restraint of mean 
appetites and covetous thoughts, but in vital joy 
of unluxurious life, and contentment in narrow 
possession, wisely esteemed. 

Children so trained have no need of moral fairy 
tales ; but they will find in the apparently vain 
and fitful courses of any tradition of old time, 
honestly delivered to them, a teaching for which 
no other can be substituted, and of which the 
power cannot be measured ; animating for them 
the material world with inextinguishable life, forti- 
fying them against the glacial cold of selfish science, 
and preparing them submissively, and with no 
bitterness of astonishment, to behold, in later years, 
the mystery — divinely appointed to remain such to 
all human thought — of the fates that happen alike 
to the evil and the good . — Preface to Grimin'^ 
(p. R., II., § 1 25 - 127 ). 

62. Study. — What the best wisdom of the 
Serpent may be, I assume that you all possess ; — 
and my caution is to be addressed to you in that 
brightly serpentine perfection. In all other re- 
spects as wise, in one respect let me beg you to 
be wiser than the Serpent, and not to eat your 
meat without tasting it, — meat of any sort, but 
above all the serpent-recommended meat of know- 
ledge. Think what a delicate and delightful 
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meat that used to be in old days, when it was not 
quite so common as it is now, and when young 
people — the best sort of them — really hungered 
and thirsted for it. Then a youth went up to 
Cambridge, or Padua, or Bonn, as to a feast of 
fat things, of wines on the lees, well-refined. 
But now, he goes only to swallow, — and, more’s 
the pity, not even to swallow as a glutton does, 
with enjoyment; not even — forgive me the old 
Aristotelian Greek, r}h6iJLevo<; rf) d(f>7 ) — pleased with 
the going down, but in the saddest and exactest 
way, as a constrictor does, tasting nothing all 
the time. You remember what Professor Huxley 
told you — most interesting it was, and new to me 
— of the way the great boa does not in any true 
sense swallow, but only hitches himself on to his 
meat like a coal-sack ; — well, that’s the exact way 
you expect your poor modern student to hitch 
himself on to his meat, catching and notching 
his teeth into it, and dragging the skin of him 
tight over it, — till at last — ^you know I told you 
a little ago our artists didn’t know a snake from a 
sausage, — but, Heaven help us, your University 
doctors are going on at such a rate that it will be 
all we can do, soon, to know a man from a 
sausage. 

Then think again, in old times what a delicious 
thing a book used to be in a chimney corner, or 
in the garden, or in the fields, where one used 
really to read a book, and nibble a nice bit here 
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and there if it was a bride-cakey sort of book, 
and cut oneself a lovely slice — fat and lean — if it 
was a round-of-beef sort of book. But what do 
you do with a book now, be it ever so good ? 
You give it to a reviewer, first to skin it, and then 
to bone it, and then to chew it, and then to lick it, 
and then to give it you down your throat like a 
handful of pilau. And when youVe got it, youVe 
no relish for it, after all. And, alas ! this con- 
tinually increasing deadness to the pleasures of 
literature leaves your minds, even in their most 
conscientious action, sensitive with agony to the 
sting of vanity, and at the mercy of the meanest 
temptations held out by the competition of the 
schools. How often do I receive letters from young 
men of sense and genius, lamenting the loss of 
their strength, and waste of their time, but ending 
always with the same saying, I must take as 
high a class as I can, in order to please my 
father.^' And the fathers love the lads all the 
time, but yet, in every word they speak to them, 
prick the poison of the asp into their young 
blood, and sicken their eyes with blindness to 
all the true joys, the true aims, and the true 
praises of science and literature ; neither do they 
themselves any more conceive what was once the 
faith of Englishmen ; that the only path of 
honour is that of rectitude, and the only place 
of honour, the one that you are fit for. Make 
your children happy in their youth ; let distinction 
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come to them, if it will, after well-spent and 
well remembered years ; but let them now break 
and eat the bread of Heaven with gladness and 
singleness of heart, and send portions to them 
for whom nothing is prepared ; — and so Heaven 
send you its grace — before meat, and after it. — 
Deucalion^ II. I., § 55, 56. 

63. The Locomotive. — I cannot express the 
amazed awe, the crushed humility, with which 
I sometimes watch a locomotive take its breath 
at a railway station, and think what work there 
is in its bars and wheels, and what manner of 
men they must be who dig brown iron-stone out 
of the ground, and forge it into THAT! What 
assemblage of accurate and mighty faculties in 
them ; more than fleshly power over melting crag 
and coiling fire, fettered, and finessed at last into 
the precision of watch-making ; Titanian hammer- 
strokes beating, out of lava, these glittering 
cylinders and timely-respondent valves, and fine 
ribbed rods, which touch each other as a serpent 
writhes, in noiseless gliding, and omnipotence of 
grasp; infinitely complex anatomy of active steel, 
compared with which the skeleton of a living 
creature would seem, to a careless observer, 
clumsy and vile — a mere morbid secretion and 
phosphatous prop of flesh ! What would the 
men who thought out this — who beat it out, who 
touched it into its polished calm of power, who 
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set it to its appointed task, and triumphantly saw 
it fulfil this task to the utmost of their will — feel 
or think about this weak hand of mine, timidly 
leading a little stain of water-colour, which I can- 
not manage, into an imperfect shadow of some- 
thing else — mere failure in every motion, and 
endless disappointment ; what, I repeat, would the 
Iron-dominant Genii think of me, and what ought 
I to think of them. 

But as I reach this point of reverence, the 
unreasonable thing is sure to give a shriek as of 
a thousand unanimous vultures, which leaves me 
shuddering in real physical pain for some half 
minute following ; and assures me, during slow 
recovery, that a people which can endure such 
fluting and piping among them is not likely soon 
to have its modest ear pleased by aught of oaten 
stop, or pastoral song. Perhaps I am then led 
on into meditation respecting the spiritual nature 
of the Tenth Muse, who invented this gracious 
instrument, and guides its modulation by stokers* 
fingers; meditation, also, as to the influence of 
her invention amidst the other parts of the Parnas- 
sian melody of English education. Then it can- 
not but occur to me to inquire how far this 
modern pneuma,** Steam, may be connected with 
other pneumatic powers talked of in that old 
religious literature, of which we fight so fiercely 
to keep the letters bright, and the working valves, 
so to speak, in good order (while we let the steam 
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of it all carefully off into the cold condenser), what 
connection, I say, this modern ^'spiritus,” in its 
valve-directed inspiration, has with that more 
ancient spiritus, or warm breath, which people 
used to think they might be born of/^ Whether, 
in fine, there be any such thing as an entirely 
human Art, with spiritual motive power, and 
signal as of human voice, distinct inherently from 
this mechanical Art, with its mechanical motive 
force, and signal of vulture voice. For after all, 
this shrieking thing, whatever the fine make of it 
may be, can but pull or push, and do oxen^s work 
in an impetuous manner. That proud king of 
Assyria, who lost his reason, and ate oxen^s food, 
would he have much more cause for pride, if he 
had been allowed to spend his reason in doing 
oxen^s work ? — Cesttis of Aglaiay I. (( 9 . Ah, L, 

§ 324, 325)- 

64. Eyes and Microscopes. — Flowers, like 
everything else that is lovely in the visible world, 
are only to be seen rightly with the eyes which 
the God who made them gave us; and neither 
with microscopes nor spectacles. These have 
their uses for the curious and the aged ; as stilts 
and crutches have for people who want to walk 
in mud, or cannot safely walk but on three legs 
anywhere. But in health of mind and body, men 
should see with their own eyes, hear and speak 
without trumpets, walk on their feet, not on wheels. 
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and work and war with their arms, not with engine- 
beams, nor rifles warranted to kill twenty men at 
a shot before you can see them. The use of the 
great mechanical powers may indeed sometimes 
be compatible with the due exercise of our own ; 
but the use of instruments for exaggerating the 
powers of sight necessarily deprives us of the best 
pleasures of sight A flower is to be watched as 
it grows, in its association with the earth, the air, 
and the dew; its leaves are to be seen as they 
expand in sunshine ; its colours, as they embroider 
the field, or illumine the forest. Dissect or magnify 
them, and all you discover or learn at last will 
be that oaks, roses, and daisies, are all made of 
fibres and bubbles; and these again, of charcoal 
and water ; but, for all their peeping and probing, 
nobody knows how. — Preeterita^ 11 . X. 

65. More Haste, Less Speed. — Among the 
losses, all the more fatal in being unfelt, brought 
upon us by the fury and vulgarity of modern life, 
I count for one of the saddest, the loss of the wish 
to gather a flower in travelling. The other day, — 
whether indeed a sign of some dawning of doubt 
and remorse in the public mind, as to the perfect 
jubilee of railroad journey, or merely a piece of 
the common daily flattery on which the power of 
the British press first depends, I cannot judge; — 
but, for one or other of such motives, I saw lately 
in some illustrated paper, a pictorial comparison 
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of old-fashioned and modern travel, represent- 
ing, as the type of things passed away, the 
outside passengers of the mail shrinking into 
huddled and silent distress from the swirl of a 
winter snowstorm; and for type of the present 
Elysian dispensation, the inside of a first-class 
saloon carriage, with a beautiful young lady in 
the last pattern of Parisian travelling dress, 
conversing, Daily news in hand, with a young 
officer — her fortunate vis-a-vis — on the subject 
of our military successes in Afghanistan and 
Zululand. 

I will not, in presenting — it must not be called, 
the other side, but the supplementary, and wilfully 
omitted, facts, of this ideal, — oppose, as I fairly 
might, the discomforts of a modern cheap excur- 
sion train, to the chariot-and-four, with out-riders 
and courier, of ancient noblesse. I will compare 
only the actual facts, in the former and in latter 
years, of my own journey from Paris to Geneva. 

As matters are now arranged, I find myself, at 
half-past eight in the evening, waiting in a con- 
fused crowd with whicli I am presently to contend 
for a seat, in the dim light and cigar-stench of the 
great station of the Lyons line. Making slow 
way through the hostilities of the platform, in 
partly real, partly weak politeness, as may be, 
I find the corner seats of course already full of 
prohibitory cloaks and umbrellas; but manage 
to get a middle back' one; the net overhead is 
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already surcharged with a bulging extra porman- 
teau, so that I squeeze my desk as well as I can 
between my legs, and arrange what wraps I have 
about my knees and shoulders. Follow a couple 
of hours of simple patience, with nothing to enter- 
tain one^s thoughts but the steady roar of the 
line under the wheels, the blinking and dripping 
of the oil lantern, and the more or less ungainly 
wretchedness, and variously sullen compromises 
and encroachments of posture, among the five 
other passengers preparing themselves for sleep : 
the last arrangement for the night being to shut 
up both windows, in order to effect, with our six 
breaths, a salutary modification of the night air. 

The banging and bumping of the carriages 
over the turn-tables wakes me up as I am 
beginning to doze, at Fontainebleau, and again at 
Sens; and the trilling and thrilling of the little 
telegraph bell establishes itself in my ears, and 
stays there, trilling me at last into a shivering, 
suspicious sort of sleep, which, with a few vaguely 
fretful shrugs and fidgets, carries me as far as 
Tonnerre, where the ^'quinze minutes d ’arret 
revolutionise everything ; and I get a turn or two 
on the platform, and perhaps a glimpse of the 
stars, with promise of a clear morning; and so 
generally keep awake past Mont Bard, remember- 
ing the happy walks one used to have on the 
terrace under Buffon’s tower, and thence watch- 
ing, if perchance, from the mouth of the high 
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tunnel, any film of moonlight may show the far 
undulating masses of the hills of Citeaux. But 
most likely one knows the place where the great 
old view used to be only by the sensible quicken- 
ing of the pace as the train turns down the incline, 
and crashes through the trenched cliffs into the 
confusion and high clattering vault of the station 
at Dijon. 

And as my journey is almost always in the 
spring-time, the twisted spire of the cathedral 
usually shows itself against the first gray of 
dawn, as we run out again southwards; and 
resolving to watch the sunrise, I fall more com- 
placently asleep, — and the sun is really up by 
the time one has to change carriages, and get 
morning coffee at MScon. And from Amberieux, 
through the Jura valley, one is more or less 
feverishly happy and thankful, not so much for 
being in sight of Mont Blanc again, as in hav- 
ing got through the nasty and gloomy night 
journey ; and then the sight of the Rhone and 
the SaRve seems only like a dream, presently 
to end in nothingness ; till, covered with dust, 
and feeling as if one never should be fit for 
anything any more, one staggers down the hill 
to the Hotel des Bergues, and sees the dirtied 
Rhone, with its new iron bridge, and the smoke 
of a new factory exactly dividing the line of 
the aiguilles of Chamouni. — Proserpina^ II. IV., 
§ 2-5. 
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66. Old-Fashioned Travelling. — ^T he poor 
modern slaves and simpletons, who let themselves 
be dragged like cattle, or felled timber, through 
the countries they imagine themselves visiting, 
can have no conception whatever of the complex 
joys, and ingenious hopes, connected with the 
choice and arrangement of the travelling carriage 
in old time. The mechanical questions first, of 
strength — easy rolling, — steady and safe poise of 
persons and luggage; the general stateliness of 
effect to be obtained for the abashing of plebeian 
beholders; the cunning design and distribution 
of store-cellars under the seats, secret drawers 
under front windows, invisible pockets under 
padded lining, safe from dust, and accessible only 
by insidious slits, or necromantic valves like 
Aladdin^s trap-door; the fitting of cushions where 
they would not slip, the rounding of corners for 
more delicate repose; the prudent attachments 
and springs of blinds; the perfect fitting of 
windows, on which one-half the comfort of a 
travelling carriage really depends ; and the adap- 
tation of all these concentrated luxuries to the 
probabilities of who would sit where, in the little 
apartment which was to be virtually one's home for 
five or six months ; — all this was an imaginary 
journey in itself, with every pleasure and none 
of the discomfort, of practical travelling. . . . 

For a family carriage of this solid construction, 
with its luggage, and load of six or more persons, 
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four horses were of course necessary to get any 
sufficient way on it ; and half-a-dozen such teams 
were kept at every post-house. The modern 
reader may perhaps have as much difficulty in 
realising these savagely and clumsily locomotive 
periods, though so recent, as any aspects of 
migratory Saxon or Goth; and may not think 
me vainly garrulous in their description. 

The French horses, and more or less those on 
all the great lines of European travelling, were 
properly stout trotting cart-horses, well up to their 
work and over it; untrimmed, long tailed, good- 
humouredly licentious, whinnying and frolicking 
with each other when they had a chance ; saga- 
ciously steady to their work ; obedient to the 
voice mostly, to the rein only for more explicit- 
ness ; never touched by the whip, which was 
used merely to express the driver's exultation in 
himself and them, — signal obstructive vehicles in 
front out of the way, and advise all the inhabi- 
tants of the villages and towns traversed on 
the day's journey, that persons of distinction 
were honouring them by their transitory pre- 
sence. If everything was right, the four horses 
were driven by one postilion riding the shaft 
horse ; but if the horses were young, or the 
riders unpractised, there was a postilion for the 
leaders also. As a rule, there were four steady 
horses and a good driver, rarely drunk, often 
very young, the men of stronger build being 
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more useful for other work, and any clever young 
rider able to manage the well-trained and merry- 
minded beasts, besides being lighter on their 
backs. Half the weight of the cavalier, in such 
cases, was in his boots, which were often brought 
out slung from the saddle like two buckets, the 
postilion, after the horses were harnessed, walk- 
ing along the pole and getting intc them. 

Scarcely less official, for a travelling carriage 
of good class, than its postilions, was the courier, 
or properly, avant-courier, whose primary office it 
was to ride in advance at a steady gallop, and 
order the horses at each post-house to be har- 
nessed and ready waiting, so that no time might 
be lost between stages. His higher function 
was to make all bargains and pay all bills, so as 
to save the family unbecoming cares and mean 
anxieties, besides the trouble and disgrace of 
trying to speak French or any other foreign 
language. He, farther, knew the good inns in 
each town, and all the good rooms in each inn, 
so that he could write beforehand to secure those 
suited to his family. He was also, if an intelli- 
gent man and high-class courier, well acquainted 
with the proper sights to be seen in each town, 
and with all the occult means to be used for 
n etting sight of those that weren^t to be seen by 
the vulgar. Murray, the reader will remember, 
did not exist in those days ; the courier was a 
private Murray, who knew, if he had any wit, not 
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the things to be seen only, but those you would 
yourself best like to see, and gave instructions to 
your valet-de-place accordingly, interfering only 
as a higher power in cases of difficulty needing to 
be overcome by money or tact. He invariably 
attended the ladies in their shopping expeditions, 
took them to the fashionable shops, and arranged 
as he thought proper the prices of articles. Lastly, 
he knew, of course, all the other high-class 
couriers on the road, and told you, if you wished to 
know, all the people of consideration who chanced 
to be with you in the inn. — Prceterita^ I. VI. 

Thus, leaving Paris in the bright spring morning, 
when the Seine glittered gaily at Charenton, and 
the arbres de Judee were mere pyramids of purple 
bloom round Villeneuve-St.-Georges, one had an 
afternoon walk among the rocks of Fontainebleau, 
and next day we got early into Sens, for new 
lessons in its cathedral aisles, and the first saunter 
among the budding vines of the coteaux. The 
next day brought us to the oolite limestones at 
Mont Bard, and we always spent the Sunday at 
the Bell in Dijon. Monday, the drive of drives, 
through the village of Genlis, the fortress of 
Aiixonne, and up the hill to the vine-surrounded 
town of Dole ; whence, behold at last the limitless 
ranges of Jura, south and north, beyond the woody 
plain, and above them the '^Derniers Rochers^' 
and the white square-set summit, worshipped ever 
anew. Then at Poligny, the same afternoon, we 
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gathered the first milkwort for that year ; and on 
Tuesday, at St. Laurent, the wild lily of the valley ; 
and on Wednesday, at Morez, gentians. 

And on Thursday, the eighth or ninth day from 
Paris, days all spent patiently and well, one saw 
from the gained height of Jura, the great Alps 
unfold themselves in their chains and wreaths of 
incredible crest and cloud. — Proserpina^ II. IV., § 7. 

67. The old Jura Road. — The village, or 
rural town, of Poligny, clustered out of well-built 
old stone houses, with gardens and orchards ; and 
gathering at the midst of it into some pretence or 
manner of a street, straggles along the roots of 
Jura, at the opening of a little valley, which in 
Yorkshire or Derbyshire limestone would have 
been a gorge between nodding cliffs, with a pretty 
pattering stream at the bottom : but in Jura, is a 
far retiring theatre of rising terraces, with bits of 
field and garden getting foot on them at various 
heights ; a spiry convent in its hollow, and well- 
built little nests of husbandry-building set in 
corners of meadow, and on juts of rock ; no stream, 
to speak of, nor springs in it, nor the smallest 
conceivable reason for its being there, but that 
God made it. 

Far ” retiring, I said, — perhaps a mile into the 
hills from the outer plain, by half a mile across, 
permitting the main road from Paris to Geneva to 
serpentine and zigzag capriciously up the cliff 
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terraces with innocent engineering, finding itself 
every now and then where it had no notion of 
getting to, and looking, in a circumflex of puzzled 
level, where it was to go next ; — retrospect of the 
plain of Burgundy enlarging under its backward 
sweeps, till at last, under a broken bit of steep 
final crag, it got quite up the side, and out over 
the edge of the ravine, where said ravine closes as 
unreasonably as it had opened, and the surprised 
traveller finds himself, magically as if he were 
Jack of the Beanstalk, in a new plain of an upper 
world. A world of level rock, breaking at the 
surface into yellow soil, capable of scanty, but 
healthy turf, and sprinkled copse and thicket ; 
with here and there, beyond, a blue surge of pines, 
and over those, if the evening or morning were 
clear, always one small bright silvery likeness 
of a cloud. 

These first tracts of Jura differ in many pleasant 
ways from the limestone levels round Ingle- 
borough, which are their English types. The 
Yorkshire moors are mostly by a hundred or two 
feet higher, and exposed to drift of rain under 
violent, nearly constant, wind. They break into 
wide fields of loose blocks, and rugged slopes of 
shale ; and are mixed with sands and clay from 
the millstone grit, which nourish rank grass, and 
lodge in occasional morass : the wild winds also 
forbidding any vestige or comfort of tree, ex- 
cept here and there in a sheltered nook of new 
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plantation. But the Jura sky is as calm and clear 
as that of the rest of France ; if the day is bright 
on the plain, the bounding hills are bright also; 
the Jura rock, balanced in the make of it between 
chalk and marble, weathers indeed into curious 
rifts and furrows, but rarely breaks loose, and has 
long ago clothed itself either with forest flowers, 
or with sweet short grass, and all blossoms that 
love sunshine. The pure air, even on this lower 
ledge of a thousand feet above sea, cherishes their 
sweetest scents and liveliest colours, and the 
winter gives them rest under thawless serenity 
of snow. 

A still greater and stranger difference exists 
in the system of streams. For all their losing 
themselves, and hiding, and intermitting, their 
presence is distinctly felt on a Yorkshire moor; 
one sees the places they have been in yesterday, 
the wells where they will flow after the next 
shower; and a tricklet here at the bottom of a crag, 
or a tinkle there from the top of it, is always 
making one think whether this is one of the 
sources of Aire, or rootlets of Kibble, or begin- 
nings of Bolton Strid, or threads of silver which 
are to be spun into Tees. 

But no whisper, nor murmur, nor patter, nor 
song, of streamlet disturbs the enchanted silence 
of open Jura. The rain-cloud clasps her cliffs, and 
floats along her fields ; it passes, and in an hour 
the rocks are dry, and only beads of dew left in 
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the Alchemilla leaves, — but of rivulet, or brook, — 
no vestige yesterday, or to-day, or to-morrow. 
Through unseen fissures and filmy crannies the 
waters of cliff and plain have alike vanished, only 
far down in the depths of the main valley glides 
the strong river, unconscious of change. — PrcB- 
terita ^ 1. IX. 

68. Education in Travel. — Believe me, 
gentlemen, your power of seeing mountains 
cannot be developed either by your vanity, your 
curiosity, or your love of muscular exercise. 
It depends on the cultivation of the instrument 
of sight itself, and of the soul that uses it. As 
soon as you can see mountains rightly, you will 
see hills also, and valleys, with considerable 
interest ; and a great many other things in 
Switzerland with which you are at present but 
poorly acquainted. The bluntness of your pre- 
sent capacity of ocular sensation is too surely 
proved by your being unable to enjoy any of 
the sweet lowland country, which is incomparably 
more beautiful than the summits of the central 
range, and which is meant to detain you, also, 
by displaying — if you have patience to observe 
them — the loveliest aspects of that central range 
itself, in its real majesty of proportion, and 
mystery of power. 

For, gentlemen, little as you may think it, you 
can no more see the Alps from the Col du G6ant, 
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or tlie top of the Matterhorn, than the pastoral 
scenery of Switzerland from the railroad carriage. 
If you want to see the skeletons of the Alps, you 
may go to Zermatt or Chamouni ; but if you want 
to see the body and soul of the Alps, you must 
stay awhile among the Jura, and in the Bernese 
plain. And, in general, the way to see mountains 
is to take a knapsack and a walking-stick ; leave 
alpenstocks to be flourished in each other^s faces, 
and between one another's legs, by Cook's tourists; 
and try to find some companionship in yourself 
with yourself ; and not to be dependent for your 
good cheer either on the gossip of the table-d'hote, 
or the hail-fellow and well met, hearty though it 
be, of even the pleasantest of celebrated guides. — 
Deticaliofiy I. l., § 4, 5. 

69. The Sloth and the Squirrel. — Of all 
known quadrupeds, the unhappiest and vilest, 
yet alive, is the Sloth, having this farther strange 
devilry in him, that what activity he is capable of, 
is in storm, and in the night. Well, the devil 
takes up this creature, and makes a monster of 
it, — gives it legs as big as hogsheads, claws 
stretched like the roots of a tree, shoulders like 
a hump of crag, and a skull as thick as a paving- 
stone. From this nightmare monster he takes 
what poor faculty of motion the creature, though 
wretched, has in its minuter size ; and shows 
you, instead of the clinging climber that scratched 
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and scrambled from branch to branch among the 
rattling trees as they bowed in storm, only a vast 
heap of stony bones and staggering clay, that 
drags its meat down to its mouth out of the 
forest ruin. This creature the fiends delight 
to exhibit to you, but are permitted by the nobler 
powers only to exhibit to you in its death. 

On the other hand, as of all quadrupeds there 
is none so ugly or so miserable as the sloth, so, 
take him for all in all, there is none so beautiful, 
so happy, so wonderful, as the squirrel. Innocent 
in all his ways, harmless in his food, playful as a 
kitten, but without cruelty, and surpassing the 
fantastic dexterity of the monkey, with the grace 
and the brightness of a bird, the little dark-eyed 
miracle of the forest glances from branch to branch 
more like a sunbeam than a living creature : it 
leaps, and darts, and twines, where it will; — 
a chamois is slow to it; and a panther clumsy: 
grotesque as a gnome, gentle as a fairy, delicate as 
the silken plumes of the rush, beautiful and strong 
like the spiral of a fern, — it haunts you, listens 
for you, hides from you, looks for you, loves you, 
as if the angel that walks with your children had 
made it himself for their heavenly plaything. 

And this is what you do, to thwart alike your 
child’s angel, and his God, — you take him out of 
the woods into the town, — you send him from 
modest labour to competitive schooling, — you 
force him out of the fresh air into the dusty 
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bone-house, — you show him the skeleton of the 
dead monster, and make him pore over its rotten 
cells and wire-stitched joints, and vile extinct 
capacities of destruction, — and when he is choked 
and sickened with useless horror and putrid air, 
you let him — regretting the waste of time — go out 
for once to play again by the woodside ; — and the 
first squirrel he sees, he throws a stone at ! 

Carry, then, I beseech you, this assured truth 
away with you to-night. All true science begins 
in the love, not the dissection, of your fellow- 
creatures ; and it ends in the love, not the 
analysis, of God. Your alphabet of science is 
in the nearest knowledge, as your alphabet of 
religion is in the nearest duty. Behold, it is 
nigh thee, even at the doors. The Spirit of God 
is around you, in the air that you breathe, — His 
glory in the light that you see ; and in the fruit- 
fulness of the earth, and the joy of its creatures. 
He has written for you, day by day. His revela- 
tion, as He has granted you, day by day, your 
daily bread. — Deuc,, I. XII., § 39, 40. 

70. Educational Aims. — Did you ever hear 
of anything else so ill-named as the phantom called 
the Philosopher’s Stone ” ? A talisman that shall 
turn base metal into precious metal, nature ac- 
knowledges not ; nor would any but fools seek 
after it. But a talisman to turn base souls into 
noble souls, nature has given us ! and that is a 
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^^Philosopher’s Stone” indeed, but it is a stone 
which the builders refuse. 

If there were two valleys in California or Aus- 
tralia, with two different kinds of gravel in the 
bottom of them ; and in the one stream bed you 
could dig up, occasionally and by good fortune, 
nuggets of gold ; and in the other stream bed, 
certainly and without hazard, you could dig up 
little caskets, containing talismans which gave 
length of days and peace ; and alabaster vases of 
precious balms, which were better than the Arabian 
Dervish’s ointment, and made not onl}'' the eyes 
to see, but the mind to know, whatever it would 
— I wonder in which of the stream beds there 
would be most diggers ? 

^^Time is money ” — so say your practised mer- 
chants ^^Uomists. None of them, however, < 

I fancy, Vs tTiey*^3fa^^^ death, find that the 
reverse is true, and that money is time ” ? Per- 
haps it might be better for them, in the end, if they 
did not turn so much of their time into money, 
lest, perchance, they also turn Eternity into it ! 
There are other things, however, which in the 
same sense are money, or can be changed into it, 
as well as time. Health is money, wit is money, 
knowledge is money; and all your health, and 
wit, and knowledge may be changed for gold ; and 
the happy goal so reached, of a sick, insane, and 
blind, auriferous old age ; but the gold cannot be 
changed in its turn back into health and wit. 
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^^Time is money; the words tingle in my ears 
so that I can’t go on writing. Is it nothing better, 
then ? If we could thoroughly understand that 
time was — it self ^ — would it not be more to the 
purpose? A thing of which loss or gain was 
absolute loss, and perfect gain. And that it was 
expedient also to buy health and knowledge with 
money, if so purchaseable ; but not to buy money 
with them ? 

And purchaseable they are at the beginning 
of life, though not at its close. Purchaseable, 
always, for others, if not for ourselves. You can 
buy, and cheaply, life, endless life, according to 
your Christianas creed — (there^s a bargain for 
you !j but — long years of knowledge, and peace, 
and power, and happiness of love — these assuredly 
and irrespectively of any creed on breatbi‘n, — for 
all those desolate and haggard children about 
your streets. 

'^That is not political economy, however.** 
Pardon me; the all-comfortable saying, '^What 
he layeth out, it shall be paid him again,** is quite 
literally true in matters of education ; no money 
seed can be sown with so sure and large return 
at harvest-time as that ; only of this money-seed, 
more than of flesh-seed, it is utterly true, That 
which thou so west is not quickened except it diel^ 
You must forget your money, and every other 
material interest, and educate for education’s sake 
only! or the very good you try to bestow will 
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become venomous, and that and your money will 
be lost together. 

And this has been the real cause of failure in 
our efforts for education hitherto — whether from 
above or below. There is no hon est de sire for 
t he thing itself . The cry for it among the lower 
orders is because they think that, when once they 
have got it, they must become upper orders. 
There is a strange notion in the mob^s mind now- 
a-days (including all our popular economists and 
educators, as we most justly may, under that brief 
term mob that everybody can be uppermost ; 
or at least, that a state of general scramble, in 
which everybody in his turn should come to the 
top, is a proper Utopian constitution; and that, 
once give every lad a good education, and he 
cannot but come to ride in his carriage (the 
methods of supply of coachmen and footmen not 
being contemplated). And very sternly I say to 
you — and say from sure knowledge — that a man 
had better not know how to read and write, than 
receive education on such terms. 

The first condition under which it can be given 
usefully is, that it should be clearly understood 
to be no means of getting on in the world, but a 
means of staying pleasantly in your place there. 
And the first elements of State education should 
be calculated equally for the advantage of every 
order of person composing the State. From the 
lowest to the highest class, every child bom in 
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this island should be required by law to receive 
these general elements of human discipline, and 
to be baptized — not with a drop of water on its 
forehead — but in the cloud and sea of heavenly 
wisdom and of earthly power. 

And the elements of this general State education 
should be briefly these : 

First — The body must be made as beautiful 
and perfect in its youth as it can be, wholly irre- 
spective of ulterior purpose. If you mean after- 
wards to set the creature to business which will 
degrade its body and shorten its life, first, I should 
say, simply, — you had better let such business 
alone ; — but if you must have it done, somehow, 
yet let the living creature, whom you mean to kill, 
get the full strength of its body first, and taste 
the joy, and bear the beauty of youth. After that, 
poison it, if you will. Economically, the arrange- 
ment is a wiser one, for it will take longer in the 
killing than if you began with it younger; and 
you will get an excess of work out of it which will 
more than pay for its training. 

Therefore, first teach the Laws of Health, and 
exercises enjoined by them ; and, to this end, your 
schools must be in fresh country, and amidst fresh 
air, and have great extents of land attached to 
them in permanent estate. Riding, running, all 
the honest, personal exercises of offence and 
defence, and music, should be the primal heads of 
this bodily education. 
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Next to these bodily accomplishments, the two 
great mental graces should be taught, Reverence 
and Compassion : not that these are in a literal 
sense to be ^'taught,” for they are innate in every 
well-born human creature, but they have to be 
developed exactly as the strength of the body 
must be, by deliberate and constant exercise. I 
never understood why Goethe (in the plan of edu- 
cation in '^Wilhelm Meister says that reverence 
is not innate, but must be taught from without; 
it seems to me so fixedly a function of the human 
spirit, that if men can get nothing else to reverence 
they will worship a fool, or a stone, or a vegetable.* 
But to teach reverence rightly is to attach it to 
the right persons and things ; first, by setting 
over your youth masters whom they cannot but 
love and respect; next, by gathering for them, 
out of past history, whatever has been most 
worthy in human deeds and human passion ; 
and leading them continually to dwell upon such 
instances, making this the principal element of 
emotional excitement to them ; and, lastly, by 
letting them justly feel, as far as may be, the 
smallness of their own powers and knowledge, as 
compared with the attainments of others. 

Compassion, on the other hand, is to be taught 
chiefly by making it a point of honour, collaterally 

* By steady preaching against it, one may quench reverence, 
and bring insolence to its height ; but the instinct cannot be 
wholly uprooted. 
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with courage, and in the same rank (as indeed the 
complement and evidence of courage), so that, 
in the code of unwritten school law, it shall be 
held as shameful to have done a cruel thing as a 
cowardly one. All infliction of pain on weaker 
creatures is to be stigmatised as unmanly crime ; 
and every possible opportunity taken to exercise 
the youths in offices of some practical help, and 
to acquaint them with the realities of the distress 
which, in the joyfulness of entering into life, it is 
so difficult, for those who have not seen home 
suffering, to conceive. 

Reverence, then, and compassion, we are to 
teach primarily, and with these, as the bond and 
guardian of them, truth of spirit and word, of 
thouglit and sight. Truth, earnest and passionate, 
sought for like a treasure, and kept like a crown. 

This teaching of truth as a habit will be the 
chief work the master has to do; and it will 
enter into all parts of education. First, you 
must accustom the children to close accuracy of 
statement; this both as a principle of honour, 
and as an accomplishment of language, making 
them try always who shall speak truest, both as 
regards the fact he has to relate or express (not 
concealing or exaggerating), and as regards the 
precision of the words he expresses it in, thus 
making truth (which, indeed, it is) the test of 
perfect language, and giving the intensity of a 
moral purpose to the study and art of words : 
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then carrying this accuracy into all habits of 
thought and observation also, so as always to 
think of things as they truly are, and to see them 
as they truly are, as far as in us rests. And it 
docs rest much in our power, for all false thoughts 
and secings come mainly of our thinking of what 
wc have no business with, and looking for things 
we want to see, instead of things that ought to be 
seen. 

Do not talk but of what you know ; do not 
think but of what you have materials to think 
justly upon ; and do not look for things only that 
you like, when there are others to be seen ” — 
this is the lesson to be taught to our youth, and 
inbred in them ; and that mainly by our own 
example and continence. Never teach a child any- 
thing of which you arc not yourself sure ; and, 
above all,-|'f you feel anxious to force anything 
into its m^nd in tender years, that the virtue of 
youth and early association may fasten it there, 
be sure it is no lie which you thus sanctify. 
There is always more to be taught of absolute, 
incontrovertible knowledge, open to its capacity, 
than any child can learn ; there is no need to teach 
it anything doubtful. Better that it should be 
ignorant of a thousand truths, then have conse- 
crated in its heart a single lie. 

And for this, as well as for many other reasons, 
the principal subjects of education, after history, 
ought to be natural science and mathematics; 
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but with respect to these studies, your schools 
will require to be divided into three groups : one 
for children who will probably have to live in 
cities, one for those who will live in the country, 
and one for those who will live at sea ; the schools 
for these last, of course, being always placed on 
the coast. And for children whose life is to be 
in cities, the subjects of study should be, as far 
as their disposition will allow of it, mathematics 
and the arts ; for children who are to live in the 
country, natural history of birds, insects, and 
plants, together with agriculture taught practi- 
cally ; and for children who are to be seamen, 
physical geography, astronomy, and the natural 
history of sea fish and sea birds. — T, and 7"., 
XVI., § 88-100. 

71. Educational Stimulus.— .^rther, of 
schools in all places, and for all ages, ihe healthy 
working will depend on the total exclusion of the 
stimulus of competition in any form or disguise. 
Every child should be measured by its own 
standard, trained to its own duty, and rewarded 
by its just praise. It is the effort that deseiwes 
praise, not the success ; nor is it a question for 
any student whether he is cleverer than others 
or duller, but whether he has done the best he 
could with the gifts he has. The madness of the 
modern cram and examination system arises 
principally out of the struggle to get lucrative 
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places ; but partly also out of the radical block- 
head ism of supposing that all men are naturally 
equal, and can only make their way by elbowing ; 
— the facts being that every child is born with an 
accurately defined and absolutely limited capacity ; 
that he is naturally (if able at all) able for some 
things and unable for others ; that no effort and 
no teaching can add one particle to the granted 
ounces of his available brains ; that by competition 
he may paralyse or pervert his faculties, but cr 
not stretch them a line ; and that the entire p* 
happiness, and virtue of h 
contentment in doing what 
in staying where he is, peaC' 
regards the less or more cap 
superiorities are to be used for . 
his own pre-eminence; and his inferi 
no ground of mortification, but of pi 
admiration of nobler powers. It is 
express the quantity of delight I use* 
power of Turner and Tintoret, whei 
was nascent only ; and all good arti 
that there is far less personal plea 
thing beautifully than in seeing it b^ 

Therefore, over the door of every school, and the 
gate of every college, I would fain see engraved 
in their marble the absolute Forbidding — 

“ Let 710 thing be done throug'h strife or vain glory : 
and I would have fixed for each age of children 
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and students a certain standard of pass in exami- 
nation, so adapted to average capacity and power 
of exertion, that none need fail who had attended 
to their lessons and obeyed their masters ; while 
its variety of trial should yet admit of the natural 
distinctions attaching to progress in especial 
subjects and skill in peculiar arts. Beyond such 
indication or acknowledgment of merit, there 
should be neither prizes nor honours ; these are 
^ant by Heaven to be the proper rewards of a 
’s consistent and kindly life, not of a youth^s 
exertion. 

hand, should the natural 
e dulness be disturbed by 
igued by punishments. The 
.c in every schoolmaster’s mind to 
t — You cannot make a silk purse of 
’ expanded with the farther scholium 
jf it will not be the least disguised 
diamond earring. If, in a woman, 
t discretion be as a jewel of gold in 
)Ut, much more, in man, woman, or 
without discretion — the know- 
fool receives only to puff up his 
stomacn, and sparkle in his cockscomb. In matters 
moral, most men are not intended to be any better 
than sheep and robins ; so, in matters intellectual, 
most men are not intended to be any wiser than 
their cocks and bulls, — duly scientific of their yard 
and pasture, peacefully nescient of all beyond. 
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To be proud and strong, each in his place and 
work, is permitted and ordained to the simplest ; 
but ultra, — ne sutor, ne fossor. 

And it is in the wholesome indisposition of the 
average mind for intellectual labour that due pro- 
vision is made for the quantity of dull work which 
must be done in stubbing the Thornaby wastes 
of the world. Modern Utopianism imagines that 
the world is to be stubbed by steam, and human 
arms and legs to be eternally idle ; not perceiving 
that thus it would reduce man to the level of his 
cattle indeed, who can only graze and gore, but 
not dig! It is indeed certain that advancing 
knowledge will guide us to less painful methods 
of human toil; but in the true Utopia, man will 
rather harness himself, with his oxen, to his 
plough, than leave the devil to drive it. 

The entire body of teaching throughout the 
series of Fors Clavigera is one steady assertion 
of the necessity that educated persons should 
share their tho ' ts with the uneducated, and 
take also a r n part in their labours. But 
there is not a sentence implying that the education 
of all should be alike, or that there is to be no 
distinction of master from servant, or of scholar 
from clown. That education should be open to 
all, is as certain as that the sky should be ; but, as 
certainly, it should be enforced on none, and be- 
nevolent Nature left to lead her children, whether 
men or beasts, to take or leave at their pleasure. 
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Bring horse and man to the water, let them drink if, 
and when, they will ; — the child who desires edu- 
cation will be bettered by it, the child who dislikes 
it, only disgraced. — F. C^j Letter 95. 

72. Education and Crime. — Crime cannot 
be hindered by punishment ; it will always find 
some shape and outlet, unpunishable or unclosed. 
Crime can only be truly hindered by letting no 
man grow up a criminal — by taking away tlie will 
to commit sin; not by mere punishment of its 
commission. Crime, small and great, can only be 
truly stayed by education — not the education of 
the intellect only, which is, on some men, wasted, 
and for others mischievous ; but education of the 
heart, which is alike good and necessary for all. — 
r. and r., XV., § 86. 

73. Educational Institutions. — I con- 

tinually see subscriptions of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand pounds, for new cha^' ’ es. Now a good 
clergyman never wants a chi He can say 

all that his congregation essentidily need to hear 
in any of his parishioners’ best parlours, or upper 
chambers, or in the ball-room at the Nag s Head ; 
or if these are not large enough, in the market- 
place, or the harvest field. And until every soul 
in the parish is cared for, and saved from such 
sorrow of body or mind as alms can give comfort 
in, no clergyman, but in sin or heresy, can ask 
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for a church at all. What does he want with 
altars — was the Lord^s Supper eaten on one? 
What with pews — unless rents for the pride of 
them ? What with font and pulpit — that the next 
wayside brook, or mossy bank, cannot give him ? 
The temple of Christ is in His people — His order, 
to feed them — His throne alike of audience and of 
judgment, in Heaven : were it otherwise, even the 
churches which we have already are not always 
open for prayer. 

Far different is the need for definite edifice, 
perfect instrument, and favourable circumstance 
in the consistent education of the young. 

In order to form wholesome habits in them, 
they must be placed under wholesome conditions. 
For the pursuit of any intellectual inquiry, to ad- 
vantage, not only leisure must be granted them, 
but quiet. For the attainment of a high degree 
of excellence in art, it is necessary that the excel- 
lence of former art should be exhibited and re- 
cognised. For the attainment of high standard in 
moral character, it is necessary that weakness 
should be protected, and wilfulness restrained, by 
the daily vigilance and firmness of tutors and 
masters. The words school, college, university, 
riglitly understood, imply the leisure necessary fo’' 
learning, the companionship necessary for s^ 
pathy, and the reference of the education r 
citizen to the general claims, progress 
and powers of his country. Every 
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has counted among its most honoured benefactors 
those who have founded its scholastic institutions 
in these three kinds ; but the founding of museums 
adapted for the general instruction and pleasure 
of the multitude, and especially the labouring 
multitude, seems to be in these days a farther 
necessity, to meet which the people themselves 
may be frankly called upon, and to supply which 
their own power is perfectly adequate, without 
waiting the accident or caprice of private philan- 
throp3L — Nature and Purposes of St, George's 
Guild, 

74. The Use of Museums. — A national 
museum is one thing, a national place of education 
another ; and the more sternly and unequivocally 
they are separated, the better will each perform 
its office — the one of treasuring, and the other of 
teaching. I heartily wish there were already, as 
one day there must be, large educational museums 
in every district of London, freely open every day, 
and well lighted and warmed at night, with all 
furniture of comfort, and full aids for the use of 
their contents by all classes. But you might just 
as rationally send the British public to the Tower 
*^0 study mineralogy upon the Crown jewels as 
ke the unique pieces of a worthy national col- 
" (such as, owing mainly to the exertions of its 
' officers, that of our British Museum has 
'^me,) the means of elementary public 
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instruction. After men have learnt their science 
or their art, at least so far as to know a common 
and a rare example in either, a national museum 
is useful, and ought to be easily accessible to them; 
but until then, unique or selected specimens in 
natural history are without interest to them, and 
the best art is as useless as a blank wall . — Letter 
to the Times ^ Jan. 27, 1866 (A. C., L, p. 79). 

75. Handicraft Training. — It would be 
part of my scheme of physical education that every 
youth in the state — from the King’s son down- 
wards, — should learn to do something finely and 
thoroughly with his hand, so as to let him know 
what touch meant ; and what stout craftsmanship 
meant; and to inform him of many things besides, 
which no man can learn but by some severely ac- 
curate discipline in doing. Let him once learn to 
take a straight shaving off a plank, or draw a fine 
curve without faltering, or lay a brick level in its 
mortar ; and he has learned a multitude of other 
matters which no lips of man could ever teach him. 
He might choose his craft, but whatever it was, he 
should learn it to some sufficient degree of true 
dexterity : and the result would be, in after life, 
that among the middle classes a good deal 
their house furniture would be made, and a g*"’ 
deal of rough work, more or less clumsily, 
ineffectively, got through, by the ma^*^ 
self and his sons, with much furthers 
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general health and peace of mind, and increase of 
innocent domestic pride and pleasure, and to the 
extinction of a great deal of vulgar upholstery and 
other mean handicraft. — T, and T.j XXL, § 133. 

76. About Gardening. — You are only a boy, 
or a girl. What can you do ? Is there no garden 
near you where you can get from some generous 
person leave to weed the beds, or sweep up the 
dead leaves? (I once allowed an eager little girl 
of ten years old to weed my garden ; and now, 
though it is long ago, she always speaks as if the 
favour had been done to hcr^ and not to the garden 
and me.) Is there no dusty place that you can 
water ? — if it be only the road before your door, 
tlie traveller will thank you. No roadside ditch 
that you can clean of its clogged rubbish, to let the 
water run clear ? No scattered heap of brick-bats 
that you can make an orderly pile of? You are 
ashamed ? Yes ; that false shame is the Devil’s 
pet weapon. He does more work with it even than 
with false pride. For with false pride, he only 
goads evil ; but with false shame, paralyses good. 

But you have no ground of your own ; you are 
a girl, and can’t work on other people’s ? At 
least you have a window of your own, or one 
which you have a part interest. With very 
help from the carpenter, you can arrange a 
outside of it, that will hold earth enough 
^ething in. If you have any favour 
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from Fortune at all, you can train a rose, or a 
honeysuckle, or a convolvulus, or a nasturtium, 
round your window — a quiet branch of ivy — or 
if for the sake of its leaves only, a tendril or two 
of vine. Only, be sure all your plant-pets are 
kept well outside of the window. Don’t come to 
having pots in the room, unless you are sick. 

The primal object of your gardening, for your- 
self, is to keep you at work in the open air, 
whenever it is possible. The greenhouse will 
always be a refuge to you from the wind ; which, 
on the contrary, you ought to be able to bear; 
and will tempt you into clippings and pottings 
and pettings, and mere standing dilettantism in 
a damp and over-scented room, instead of true 
labour in fresh air. 

Secondly. — It will not only itself involve un- 
necessary expense — (for the greenhouse is sure 
to turn into a hot-house in the end ; and even if 
not, is always having its panes broken, or its blinds 
going wrong, or its stands getting rickety;) but 
it will tempt you into buying nursery plants, and 
waste your time in anxiety about them. 

Thirdly. — The use of your garden to the house- 
hold ought to be mainly in the vegetables you 
can raise in it. And, for these, your proper 
observance of season, and of the authority of f' 
stars, is a vital duty. Every climate givr 
vegetable food to its living creatures at 
time; your business is to know that 
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be prepared for it, and to take the healthy luxury 
which Nature appoints you, in the rare annual 
taste of the thing given in those its due days. 
The vile and gluttonous modern habit of forcing 
never allows people properly to taste anything. 

Lastly, and chiefly. — Your garden is to enable 
you to obtain such knowledge of plants as you 
may best use in the country in which you live by 
communicating it to others ; and teaching them to 
take pleasure in the green herb, given for meat, 
and the coloured flower, given for joy. And your 
business is not to make the greenhouse or hot- 
house rejoice and blossom rose/uuv^Uie 

wilderness and solitary ph ‘ ^ ^ ^ 
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that quiet, and the withdrawal of objects likely 
to distract, by amusing, the child, so as to let it 
fix its attention undisturbed on every visible least 
thing in its domain, is essential to the formation 
of some of the best powers of thought. — F, C,j 
Letter 33. 

78. The Imagination in Childhood. — It 
is quite an inexorable law of this poor human 
nature of ours, that in the development of its 
healthy infancy, it is put by Heaven under the 
absolute necessity of using its imagination as well 
as its lungs and its legs ; — that it is forced to 
develop its power of invention, as a bird its 
feathers of flight ; that no toy you can bestow 
will supersede the pleasure it has in fancying 
something that isn’t there ; and the most instruc- 
tive histories you can compile for it of the wonders 
of the world will never conquer the interest of 
the tale which a clever child can tell itself, con- 
cerning the shipwreck of a rose-leaf in the shallows 
of a rivulet. 

One of the most curious proofs of the need to 
children of this exercise of the inventive and be- 
lieving power, — the besoin dc croirBy which pre- 
cedes the besoin d^awievy you will find in the way 
you destroy the vitality of a toy to them, by bring- 
ing it too near the imitation of life. You ne’ 
find a child make a pet of a mechanical ^ 
that runs about the floor — of a poodle t^ 
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— of a tumbler whojumps upon wires. The child 
falls in love with a quiet thing, with an ugly one 
— nay, it may be, with one, to us, totally devoid 
of meaning. My little — ever-so-many-times-grand 
— cousin, Lily, took a bit of stick with a round 
knob at the end of it for her doll one day ; — nursed 
it through any number of illnesses with the most 
tender solicitude; and, on the deeply important 
occasion of its having a new night-gown made 
for it, bent down her mother’s head to receive 
the confidential and timid whisper — Mamma, 
perhaps it had better have no sleeves, because, 
as Bibsey has no arms, she mightn’t like it.” — 
A, IV. 

79. The Education of Girls.— D o not 
think you can make a girl lovely, if you do not 
make her happy. There is not one restraint you 
put on a good girl’s nature — there is not one check 
you^ive to her instincts of affection or of effort — 
which will not be indelibly written on her features, 
with a hardness which is all the more painful be- 
cause it takes away the brightness from the eyes 
of innocence, and the charm from the brow of 
virtue. 

This for the means : now note the end. Take 
fi*om Wordsworth, in two lines, a perfect descrip- 
I of womanly beauty — 

“ A countenance in which did meet i 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.” ' 
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The perfect loveliness of a woman^s countenance 
can only consist in that majestic peace which is 
founded in memory of happy and useful years^ — 
full of sweet records ; and from the Joining of this 
with that yet more majestic childishness, whicli is 
still full of change and promise; — opening always 
— modest at once, and bright, with hope of better 
things to be won, and to be bestowed. There is 
no old age where there is still that promise. 

Thus, then, you have first to mould her physi- 
cal frame, and then, as the strength she gains will 
permit you, to fill and temper her mind with all 
knowledge and thoughts which tend to confirm 
its natural instincts of justice, and refine its 
natural tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given lier as 
may enable her to understand, and even to aid, 
the work of men : and yet it should be given, not 
as knowledge, — not as if it were, or could be, for 
her an object to know; but only to feel, and to 
judge. It is of no moment, as a matter of pride 
or perfectness in herself, whether she knows many 
languages or one; but it is of the utmost, that she 
should be able to show kindness to a stranger, 
and to understand the sweetness of a stranger^s 
tongue. It is of no moment to her own worth or 
dignity that she should be acquainted with this 
science or that ; but it is of the highest that sh^ 
should be trained in habits of accurate thoug’ 
that she should understand the meaninr 
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inevitableness, and the loveliness of natural laws ; 
and follow at least some one path of scientific 
attainment, as far as to the threshold of that 
bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which only the 
wisest and bravest of men can descend, owning 
themselves for ever children, gathering pebbles 
on a boundless shore. It is of little consequence 
how many positions of cities she knows, or how 
many dates of events, or names of celebrated 
persons — it is not the object of education to turn 
the woman into a dictionary; but it is deeply 
necessary that she should be taught to enter with 
her whole personality into the history she reads ; 
to picture the passages of it vitally in her own 
bright imagination ; to apprehend, with her fine 
instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic 
relations, which the historian too often only 
eclipses by his reasoning, and disconnects by 
his arrangement : it is for her to trace the hidden 
equities of divine reward, and catch sight, through 
the darkness, of the fateful threads of woven fire 
that connect error with retribution. But, chiefly 
of all, she is to be taught to extend the limits of 
her sympathy with respect to that history which is 
beii^e for ever determined as the moments pass, in 
which she draws her peaceful breath ; and to the 
contemporary calamity, which, were it but rightly 
mourned by her, would recur no more hereafter, 
is to exercise herself in imagining what would 
^ effects upon her mind and conduct, if she 
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were daily brought into the presence of the suffer- 
ing which is not the less real because shut from 
her sight. She is to be taught somewhat to 
understand the nothingness of the proportion 
which that little world in which she lives and 
loves, bears to the world in which God lives and 
loves ; — and solemnly she is to be taught to strive 
that her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in 
proportion to the number they embrace, nor her 
prayer more languid than it is for the momentary 
relief from pain of her husband or her child, when 
it is uttered for the multitudes of those who have 
none to love them, — and is, for all who are deso- 
late and oppressed.” — vS. and L,y II., § 70-72. 

80. Contentment. — In spite of all the cant 
which is continually talked by cruel, foolish, or 
designing persons about tlm duty of remainiQg 
con ten t in the posi ti on in which Providence ha s 
placed yo u,” there is a root of the very deepest 
and holiest truth in the saying, which gives to it 
such power as it still retains, even uttered by 
unkind and unwise lips, and received into doubt- 
ful and embittered hearts. 

If, indeed, no effort be made to discover, in the 
course of their early training, for what services 
the youths of a nation are individually qualified ; 
nor any care taken to place those who have 
unquestionably proved their fitness for certain 
functions, in the offices they could best fulfil 
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then, to call the confused wreck of social order 
and life brought about by malicious collision and 
competition, an arrangement of Providence, is 
quite one of the most insolent and wicked ways 
in which it is possible to take the name of God 
in vain. But if, at the proper time, some earnest 
effort be made to place youths, according to their 
capacities, in the occupations for which they are 
fitted, I think the system of organisation will be 
finally found the best, which gives the least 
encouragement to thoughts of any great future 
advance in social life. 

The healthy sense of progress, which is neces- 
sary to the strength and happiness of men, does 
not consist in the anxiety of a struggle to attain 
higher place, or rank, but in gradually perfecting 
the manner, and accomplishing the ends, of the 
life which we have chosen, or which circumstances 
have determined for us. Thus, I think the object 
of a workman’s ambition should not be to become 
a master; but to attain daily more subtle and 
exemplary skill in his own craft, to save from his 
wages enough to enrich and complete his home 
gradually with more delicate and substantial 
comforts ; and to lay by such store as shall be 
sufficient for the happy maintenance of his old age 
(rendering him independent of the help provided 
for the sick and indigent by the arrangement pre- 
supposed), and sufficient also for the starting of 
‘s children in a rank of life equal to his own. 
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If his wages are not cnougli to enable him to do 
this, they are unjustly low; if they are once 
raised to tliis adequate standard, I do not tliink 
that by the possible increase of his gains under 
contingencies of trade, or by divisions of profits 
with his master, he should be enticed into feverish 
hope of an entire change of condition ; and as 
an almost necessary consequence, pass his days 
in an anxious discontent with immediate circum- 
stances, and a comfortless scorn of his daily life, 
for which no subsequent success could indemnify 
him. And I am the more confident in this belief, 
because, even supposing a gradual rise in social 
rank possible for all well-conducted persons, my 
experience does not lead me to think the eleva- 
tion itself, when attained, would be conducive to 
their happiness. — C, W, O.y II., § 5“7* 

8 1. Education Destroys Equality. — In 
the handful of shingle which you gather from 
the sea-beach, which the indiscriminate sea, with 
equality of fraternal foam, has only educated to 
be, every one, round, you will see little difference 
between the noble and mean stones. But the 
jeweller's trenchant education of them will tell 
you another story. Even the meanest will be 
better for it, fut the noblest so much better that 
you can class the two together no more. The 
fair veins and colours are all clear now, and so 
stern is nature's intent regarding this, that r 
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only will the polish show which is best, but the 
best will take most polish. You shall not merely 
see they have more virtue than the others, but 
see that more of virtue more clearly : and the 
less virtue there is, the more dimly you shall see 
what there is of it. 

And the law about education, which is sorrow- 
fullest to vulgar pride, is this — that all its gains 
are at compound interest ; so that, as our work 
proceeds, every hour throws us farther behind 
the greater men with whom we began on equal 
terms. Two children go to school hand in hand, 
and spell for half an hour over the same page. 
Through all their lives, never shall they spell from 
the same page more. One is presently a page 
a-head, — two pages, ten pages, — and evermore, 
though each toils equally, the interval enlarges — 
at birth nothing, at death, infinite. 

And by this you may recognise true education 
from false. False education is a delightful thing, 
and warms you, and makes you every day think 
more of yourself. And true education is a deadly 
cold thing, with a Gorgon^s head on her shield, 
and makes you every day think worse of yourself. 
— r. and r., XXV., § 171-173- 

82. The End of Education.-^ I hear strange 
talk continually, how difficult it is ^o make people 
pay for being educated ! ’’ Why, I should think 

! Do you make your children pay for their 
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education, or do you give it them compulsorily, 
and gratis ? You do not expect them to pay you 
for their teaching, except by becoming good chil- 
dren. Why should you expect a peasant to pay 
for his, except by becoming a good man ? — pay- 
ment enough, I think, if we knew it. Payment 
enough to himself, as to us. For that is another 
of our grand popular mistakes — people are always 
thinking of education as a means of livelihood. 
Education is not a profitable business, but a costly 
one; nay, even the best attainments of it arc 
always unprofitable, in any terms of coin. No 
nation ever made its bread either by its great arts, 
or its great wisdoms. By its minor arts or manu- 
factures, by its practical knowledges, yes : but its 
noble scholarship, its noble philosophy, and its 
noble art, are always to be bought as a treasure, 
not sold for a livelihood. You do not learn that 
you may live — you live that you may learn. You 
are to spend on National Education, and to be 
spent for it, and to make by it, not more money, 
but better men ; — to get into this British Island 
the greatest possible number of good and brave 
Englishmen. They are to be your money^s 
worth.^^— 6^. W. a, IV., § 145. 
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83. Man and Beast. — Yonder poor horse, 
calm slave in daily chains at the railroad siding, 
who drags the detached rear of the train to the 
front again, and slips aside so deftly as the buffers 
meet ; and, within eighteen inches of death every 
ten minutes, fulfils his changeless duty all day 
long, content, for eternal reward, with his night’s 
rest, and his champed mouthful of hay ; — anything 
more earnestly moral and beautiful one cannot 
image — I never see the creature without a kind 
of worship. And yonder musician, who used the 
greatest power which (in the art he knew) the 
Father of spirits ever yet breathed into the clay 
of this world ; — who used it, I say, to follow and 
fit with perfect sound the words of the Zauber- 
flote ” and of Don Giovanni ” — foolishest and 
most monstrous of conceivable human words and 
subjects of thought — for the future ‘^amusement” 
of his race ! — No such spectacle of unconscious 
(and in that unconsciousness all the more fearful) 
moral degradation of the highest faculty to the 
lowest purpose can be found in history. But 
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Mozart is nevertheless a nobler creature than the 
horse at the siding; nor would it be the least 
nearer the purpose of his Maker that he, and all 
his frivolous audiences, should evade the degrada- 
tion of the profitless piping, only by living, like 
horses, in daily physical labour for daily bread. 

There are three things to which man is born — 
labour, and sorrow, and joy. Each of these three 
things has its baseness and its nobleness. There 
is base labour, and noble labour. There is base 
sorrow, and noble sorrow. There is base joy, and 
noble joy. But you must not think to avoid the 
corruption of these things by doing without the 
things themselves. Nor can any life be right 
that has not all three. Labour without joy is 
base. Labour without sorrow is base. Sorrow 
without labour is base. Joy without labour is 
base. — T, a?td 7 "., V., § 20, 21. 

84. Man in Creation. — The laws under 
which matter is collected and constructed are the 
same throughout the universe : the substance so 
collected, whether for the making of the eagle, or 
the worm, may be analysed into gaseous identity ; 
a diffusive vital force, apparently so closely related 
to mechanically measurable heat as to admit the 
conception of its being itself mechanically measur- 
able, and unchanging in total quantity, ebbs and 
flows alike through the limbs of men and the 
fibres of insects. But, above all this, and ruling 
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every grotesque or degraded accident of this, are 
two laws of beauty in form, and of nobiNty in 
character, which stand in the chaos of creation 
between the Living and the Dead, to separate the 
things that have in them a sacred and helpful, 
from those that have in them an accursed and 
destroying, nature; and the power of Athena, 
first physically put forth in the sculpturing of 
these and kp^Trera^ these living and reptile 
things, is put forth, finally, in enabling the hearts 
of men to discern the one from the other; to know 
the unquenchable fires of the Spirit from the un- 
quenchable fires of Death ; and to choose, not 
unaided, between submission to the Love that 
cannot end, or to the Worm that cannot die. 

The unconsciousness of their antagonism is the 
most notable characteristic of the modern scien- 
tific mind ; and I believe no credulity or fallacy 
admitted by the weakness (or it may sometimes 
rather have been the strength) of early imagina- 
tion, indicates so strange a depression beneath 
the due scale of human intellect, as the failure of 
the sense of beauty in form, and loss of faith in 
heroism of conduct, which have become the curses 
of recent science, art, and policy. 

That depression of intellect has been alike ex- 
hibited in the mean consternation confessedly felt 
on one side, and the mean triumph apparently 
felt on the other, during the course of the dispute 
now pending as to the origin of man. Dispute 
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for the present not to be decided, and of which 
the decision is, to persons in the modern temper 
of mind, wholly without significance : and I 
earnestly desire that you, my pupils, may have 
firmness enough to disengage your energies from 
investigation so premature and so fruitless, and 
sense enough to perceive that it does not matter 
how you have been made, so long as you are 
satisfied with being what you are. If you are 
dissatisfied with ^^ourselves, it ought not to con- 
sole, but humiliate you, to imagine that you were 
once seraphs ; and if you are pleased with your- 
selves, it is not any ground of reasonable shame 
to you if, by no fault of your own, you have 
passed through the elementary condition of apes. 

Remember, therefore, that it is of the very 
highest importance that you should know what 
you arCj and determine to be the best that you 
may be ; but it is of no importance whatever, 
except as it may contribute to that end, to know 
what you have been. Whether your Creator 
shaped you with fingers, or tools, as a sculptor 
would a lump of clay, or gradually raised you to 
manhood through a series of inferior forms, is only 
of moment to you in this respect — that in the one 
case you cannot expect your children to be nobler 
creatures than you are yourselves — in the other, 
every act and thought of your present life may 
be hastening the advent of a race which will look 
back to you, their fathers (and you ought at least 
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to have attained the dignity of desiring that it may 
be so,) with incredulous disdain. 

But that you are yourselves capable of that 
disdain and dismay; that you are ashamed of 
having been apes, if you ever were so; that you 
acknowledge, instinctively, a relation of better and 
worse, and a law respecting what is noble and 
base, which makes it no question to you that the 
man is worthier than the baboon , — this is a fact 
of infinite significance. This law of preference in 
your hearts is the true essence of your being, and 
the consciousness of that law is a more positive 
existence than any dependent on the coherence 
or forms of matter. — A, P,, III., § 100-104. 

85. Eyesight. — Have you ever considered 
how much literal truth there is in the words — 
^'The light of the body is the eye. If, there- 
fore, thine eye be evil ” — and the rest ? How 
can the eye be evil ? How, if evil, can it fill 
the whole body with darkness ? 

What is the meaning of having one^s body full 
of darkness ? It cannot mean merely being blind. 
Blind, you may fall in a ditch if you move; but 
you may be well, if at rest. But to be evil-eyed, 
is not that worse than to have no eyes ? and 
instead of being only in darkness, to have dark- 
ness in tis^ portable, perfect, and eternal ? 

Well, in order to get at the meaning we may, 
indeed, now appeal to phj’^sical science, and ask 
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her to help us. How many manner of eyes are 
there ? You physical-science students should be 
able to tell us painters that. We only know, in 
a vague way, the external aspect and expression 
of eyes. We see, as we try to draw the endlessly- 
grotcsque creatures about us, what infinite variety 
of instruments they have ; but you know, far 
better than we do, how those instruments are 
constructed and directed. You know how some 
play in their sockets with independent revolution, 
— project into near-sightedness on pyramids of 
bone, — are brandished at the points of horns, — 
studded over backs and shoulders, — thrust at 
the ends of antennae to pioneer for the head, or 
pinched up into tubercles at the corners of the 
lips. But how do the creatures see out of all 
these eyes ? 

No business of ours, you may think ? Pardon 
me. This is no Siren's question — this is altogether 
business of ours, lest, perchance, any of us should 
see partly in the same manner. Comparative 
sight is a far more important question than com- 
parative anatomy. It is no matter, though we 
sometimes walk — and it may often be desirable to 
climb — like apes ; but suppose we should only see 
like apes, or like lower creatures ? I can tell you, 
the science of optics is an essential one to us; 
for exactly according to these infinitely grotesque 
directions and multiplications of instrument, you 
have correspondent, not only intellectual but 
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moral, faculty in the soul of the creatures. 
Literall}^, if the eye be pure, the body is pure; 
but, if the light of the body be but darkness, 
how great is that darkness ! 

Have you ever looked attentively at the study 
I gave 3"ou of the head of the rattlesnake ? The 
serpent will keep its eyes fixed on you for an hour 
together, a vertical slit in each admitting such 
image of you as is possible to the rattlesnake 
retina, and to the rattlesnake mind. How much 
of you do you think it sees ? I ask that, first, as a 
pure physical question. I do not know ; it is not 
my business to know. You, from your schools of 
physical science, should bring me answer. How 
much of a man can a snake see ? What sort of 
image of him is received through that deadly 
vertical cleft in the iris ; — through the glazed blue 
of the ghastly lens ? Make me a picture of the 
appearance of a man, as far as you can judge 
it can take place on the snake's retina. Then 
ask yourselves, farther, how much of speculation 
is possible to the snake, touching this human 
aspect ? 

Or, if that seem too far beneath possible inquiry, 
how say you of a tiger’s eye, or a cat's ? A cat 
may look at a king ; — yes ; but can it see a king 
when it looks at him ? The beasts of prey never 
seem to me to look^ in our sense, at all. Their 
eyes are fascinated by the motion of anything, as 
a kitten’s by a ball ; — they fasten, as if drawn by 
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an inevitable attraction, on their food. But when 
a cat caresses you, it never looks at you. Its 
heart seems to be in its back and paws, not its 
eyes. It will rub itself against you, or pat you 
with velvet tufts instead of talons ; but you may 
talk to it an hour together, yet not rightly catch 
its eye. Ascend higher in the races of being — 
to the fawn, the dog, the horse ; you will find that, 
according to the clearness of sight, is indeed the 
kindness of sight, and that at last the noble eyes 
of humanity look through humanity, from heart 
into heart and with no mechanical vision. And 
the Light of the body is the eye — yes, and in 
happy life, the light of the heart also. — A. A^., 
VI., § 106-110. 

86. Opinion. — Unless you are a very singular 
person, you cannot be said to have any thoughts 
at all ; you have no materials for them, in any 
serious matters; — no right to ‘ 4 hink,” but only 
to try to learn more of the facts. Nay, most 
probably all your life (unless, as I said, you are 
a singular person) you will have no legitimate 
right to an opinion on any business, except 
that instantly under your hand. What must of 
necessity be done, you can always find out, 
beyond question, how to do. Have you a house 
to keep in order, a commodity to sell, a field to 
plough, a ditch to cleanse ? There need be no 
two opinions about the proceedings ; it is at your 
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peril if you have not much more than an ^^opinion^^ 
on the way to manage such matters. And also, 
outside of your own business, there are one or two 
subjects on which you arc bound to have but one 
opinion. That roguery and lying are objection- 
able, and are instantly to be flogged out of the 
way whenever discovered ; — that covetousness 
and love of quarrelling are dangerous dispositions 
even in children, and deadly dispositions in men 
and nations ; — that in the end, the God of heaven 
and earth loves active, modest, and kind people, 
and hates idle, proud, greedy, and cruel ones ; — 
on these general facts 3^011 are bound to have but 
one, and that a very strong, opinion. For the 
rest, respecting religions, governments, sciences, 
arts, you will find that, on the whole, you can 
know NOTHING, — judge nothing; that the best 
you can do, even though you may be a well- 
educated person, is to be silent, and strive to be 
wiser every day, and to understand a little more 
of the thoughts of others, which so soon as you 
try to do honestly, you will discover that the 
thoughts even of the wisest arc very little more 
than pertinent questions. To put the difficulty 
into a clear shape, and exhibit to you the grounds 
for ///decision, that is all they can generally do 
for you ! — and well for them and for us, if indeed 
they are able ^^to mix the music with our thoughts, 
and sadden us with heavenly doubts.’^ — 6*. and 

I-, § 25. 
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87. Conscience. — It has been a prevalent 
notion in the minds of well-disposed persons, that 
if they acted according to their own conscience, 
they must, therefore, be doing right. 

But they assume, in feeling or asserting this, 
either that there is no Law of God, or that it can- 
not be known ; but only felt, or conjectured. 

I must do what I think right.^^ How often 
is this sentence uttered and acted on — bravely — 
nobly — innocently ; but always — because of its 
egotism — erringly. You must not do what YOU 
think right, but, whether you or anybody think, 
or don^t think it, what is right. 

I must act according to the dictates of my 
conscience.^' 

By no means, my conscientious friend, unless 
you are quite sure that yours is not the conscience 
of an ass. 

I am doing my best — what can man do more ? " 

You might be doing much less, and yet much 
better; — perhaps you are doing your best in pro- 
ducing, or doing, an eternally bad thing. 

All these three sayings, and the convictions 
they express, are wise only in the mouths and 
minds of wise men ; they are deadly, and all the 
deadlier because bearing an image and superscrip- 
tion of virtue, in the mouths and minds of fools. 

But there is gradation, surely, between wisdom 
and folly?" 

No. The fool, whatever his wit, is the man 
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who doesn^t know his master — who has said in 
his heart — there is no God — no Law. 

The wise man knows his master. Less or more 
wise, he perceives lower or higher masters ; but 
always some creature larger than himself — some 
law holier than his own. A law to be sought^ — 
learned, loved — obeyed; but in order to its dis- 
covery, the obedience must be begun first, to the 
best one knows. Obey something ; and you will 
have a chance some day of finding out what is 
best to obey. But if you begin by obeying nothing 
you will end by obeying Beelzebub and all his 
seven invited friends. — F, C, Letter 54. 

88. The Moral Sanction.— When a father 
sends his son out into the world — suppose as an 
apprentice — fancy the boy^s coming home at night, 
and saying, Father, I could have robbed the till 
tc-day; but I didn^t, because I thought you 
wouldn^t like it.” Do you think the father would 
be particularly pleased ? He would answer, would 
he not, if he were wise and good, My boy, though 
you had no father, you must not rob tills?” And 
nothing is ever done so as really to please our 
Great Father, unless we would also have done it, 
though we had had no Father to know of it. — 
Etk /?., VII. 

89. Emigravit.” — Every day at Cornhill, 
Charles became more delightful and satisfactory 
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to everybody who knew him. How a boy living 
all day in London could keep so bright a com- 
plexion, and so crisply Achillean curls of hair — 
and all the gay spirit of his Croydon mother — 
was not easily conceivable ; but he became a 
perfect combination of the sparkle of Jin Vin wit!i 
the steadiness of Tunstall, and was untroubled by 
the charms of any unattainable Margaret, for his 
master had no daughter; but, as worse chance 
would have it, a son : so that looking forward to 
possibilities as a rising apprentice ought, Charles 
saw that there were none in the house for him 
beyond the place of cashier, or perhaps only head- 
clerk. His elder brother, who had taught him to 
swim by throwing him into Croydon canal, was 
getting on fast as a general trader in Australia, 
and naturally longed to have his best-loved brother 
there for a partner. Brcf, it was resolved that 
Charles should go to Australia. The Christmas 
time of 1833 passed heavily, for I was very sorry ; 
Mary, a good deal more so : and my father and 
mother, though in their hearts caring for nobody 
in the world but me, were grave at the thought of 
Charles’s going so far away; but honestly and 
justifiably, thought it for the lad's good. I think 
the whole affair was decided, and Charles’s outfit 
furnished, and ship’s berth settled, and ship’s 
captain interested in his favour, in something less 
than a fortnight, and down he went to Portsmouth, 
to join his ship joyfully, with the world to wia 
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By due post came the news that he was at anchor 
off Cowes, but that the ship could not sail because 
of the west wind. And post succeeded post, and 
still the west wind blew. We liked the west wind 
for its own sake, but it was a prolonging of fare- 
well which teased us, though Charles wrote that 
he was enjoying himself immensely, and the 
captain, that he had made friends with every sailor 
on board, besides the passengers. 

And still the west wind blew. I do not re- 
member how long — some ten days or fortnight, 
I believe. At last, one day my mother and Marj^ 
went with my father into town on some shopping or 
sight-seeing business of a cheerful character; and 
I was left at home, busy also about something 
that cheered me greatly, I know not what ; but 
when I heard the others come in, and upstairs into 
the drawing-room, I ran eagerly down and into th*e 
room, beginning to tell them about this felicity 
that had befallen me, whatever it was. They all 
stood like statues, my father and mother very 
grave. Mary was looking out of the window — 
the farthest of the front three from the door. As 
I went on, boasting of myself, she turned round 
suddenly, her face all streaming with tears, and 
caught hold of me, and put her face close to mine, 
that I might hear the sobbing whisper, Charles 
is gone.'^ 

The west wind had still blown, clearly and 
strong, and the day before there had been a fresh 
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breeze of it round the isle, at Spithead ; exactly 
the kind of breeze that drifts the clouds, and ridges 
the waves, in Turner^s Gosport. 

The ship was sending her boat on sliore for some 
water, or the like — her little cutter, or somehow 
sailing, boat. There was a heavy sea running, 
and the sailors, and, I believe, also a passenger or 
two, had some difficulty in getting on board. 
** May I go, too ? ” said Charles to the captain, as 
he stood seeing them down the side. '^Arc 3^011 not 
afraid ? ” said the captain. I never was afraid 
of anything in my life, said Charles, and went 
down the side and leaped in. 

The boat had not got fifty yards from the ship 
before she went over, but there were other boats 
sailing all about them, like gnats in midsummer. 
Two or three scudded to the spot in a minute, and 
every soul was saved, except Charles, who went 
down like a stone : — 22nd January 1834. 

All this we knew by little and little. For the 
first day or two we would not believe it, but 
thought he must have been taken up by some 
other boat and carried to sea. At last came word 
that his body had been thrown ashore at Cowes : 
and his father went down to see him buried. 
That done, and all the story heard, for still the 
ship stayed, he came to Herne Hill, to tell Charles's 
‘‘ Auntie " all about it. (The old man never called 
my mother anything else than Auntie.) It was in 
the morning, in the front parlour — my mother 
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knitting in her usual place at the fireside, I at my 
drawing, or the like, in my own place also. My 
uncle told all the story, in the quiet steady sort of 
way that the common English do, till just at the 
end he broke down into sobbing, saying (I can 
hear the words now), “ They caught the cap off 
of his head, and yet they couldn’t save him ! ” 
— PrcBterita, I. VI I. 

90. The Basis of Morality. — Supposing it 
were told any of you by a physician whose word 
you could not but trust, that you had not more 
than seven days to live. And suppose also that, 
by the manner of your education it had happened 
to you, as it has happened to many, never to 
have heard of any future state, or not to have 
credited what you heard ; and therefore that you 
had to face this fact of the approach of death in 
its simplicity ; fearing no punishment for any sin 
that you might have before committed, or in the 
coming days might determine to commit; and 
having similarly no hope of reward for past, or 
yet p>ossible, virtue; nor even of any conscious- 
ness whatever to be left to you, after the seventh 
day had ended, either of the results of your acts 
to those whom you loved, or of the feelings of 
any survivors towards you. Then the manner 
in which you would spend the seven days is an 
exact measure of the morality of your nature. 

I know that some of you, and I believe the 
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greater number of you, would, in such a case, 
spend the granted days entirely as you ought. 
Neither in numbering the errors, or deploring 
the pleasures of the past ; nor in grasping at vile 
good in the present, nor vainl}'’ lamenting the 
darkness of the future; but in an instant and 
earnest execution of whatever it might be possible 
for you to accomplish in tlie time, in setting ^''our 
affairs in order, and in providing for the future 
comfort, and — so far as you might by any mes- 
sage or record of 3^ourself, —for the consolation, of 
those whom you loved, and by whom you desired 
to be remembered, not for your good, but for 
theirs. How far you might fail through human 
weakness, in shame for the past, despair at the 
lictle that could in the remnant of life be accom- 
plished, or the intolerable pain of broken affection, 
would depend wholly on the degree in which 
your nature had been depressed or fortified by 
the manner of your past life. But I think there 
are few of you who would not spend those last 
days better than all that had preceded them. 

If you look accurately through the records of 
the lives that have been most useful to humanity, 
you will find that all that has been done best, 
has been done so ; — that to the clearest intellects 
and highest souls, — to the true children of the 
Father, with whom a thousand years are as one 
day, their poor seventy years are but as seven 
days. The removal of the shadow of death from 
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them to an uncertain, but always narrow, distance, 
never takes away from them their intuition of its 
approach ; the extending to them of a few hours 
more or less of light abates not their acknow- 
ledgment of the infinitude that must remain to be 
known beyond their knowledge, — done beyond 
their deeds : the unprofitableness of their momen- 
tary service is wrought in a magnificent despair, 
and their very honour is bequeathed by them for 
the joy of others, as they lie down to their rest, 
regarding for themselves the voice of men no 
more. 

The best things, I repeat to you, have been 
done thus, and therefore, sorrowfully. But the 
greatest part of the good work of the world is 
done either in pure and unvexed instinct of duty, 

I have stubbed Thornaby waste,^^ or else, and 
better, it is cheerful and helpful doing of what the 
hand finds to do, in surety that at evening time, 
whatsoever is right the Master will give. And 
that it be worthily done, depends wholly on that 
ultimate quantity of worth which you can measure, 
each in himself, by the test I have just given you. 
For that test, observe, will mark to you the pre- 
cise force, first of your absolute courage, and then 
of the energy in you for the right ordering of 
things, and the kindly dealing with persons. You 
have cut away from these two instincts every 
selfish or common motive, and left nothing but 
the energies of Order and of Love. 
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Now, where those two roots are set, all the 
other powers and desires find right nourishment, 
and become to their own utmost, helpful to others 
and pleasurable to ourselves. And so far as those 
two springs of action are not in us, all other powers 
become corrupt or dead ; even the love of truth, 
apart from these, hardens into an insolent and cold 
avarice of knowledge, which unused, is more vain 
than unused gold. 

These, then, are the two essential instincts of 
humanity : the love of Order and the love of 
Kindness. By the love of order the moral energy 
is to deal with the earth, and to dress it, and keep 
it ; and with all rebellious and dissolute forces in 
lower creatures, or in ourselves. By the love of 
doing kindness it is to deal rightly with all sur- 
rounding life. And then, grafted on these, we 
are to make every other passion perfect ; so that 
they may every one have full strength and yet be 
absolutely under control. — L, /i., III., § 83-88, 

91. Imagination as a Moral Factor.— 
To subdue the passions, which is thought so often 
to be the sum of duty respecting them, is possible 
enough to a proud dulness; but to excite them 
rightly, and make them strong for good, is the 
work of the unselfish imagination. It is constantly 
said that human nature is heartless. Do not be- 
lieve it. Human nature is kind and generous; 
but it is narrow and blind; and can only with 
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difficulty conceive anything but what it imme« 
diately sees and feels. People would instantly 
care for others as well as themselves if only they 
could imagine otlicrs as well as themselves. Let 
a child fall into the river before the roughest man’s 
eyes ; — he will usually do what he can to get it 
out, even at some risk to himself; and all the 
town will triumph in the saving of one little life. 
Let tlie same man be shown that hundreds of 
children are dying of fever for want of some sani- 
tary measure which it will cost him trouble to 
urge, and he will make no effort ; and probably 
all the town would resist him if he did. So, also, 
the lives of many deserving women arc passed in 
a succession of petty anxieties about themselves, 
and gleaning of minute interests and mean plea- 
sures in their immediate circle, because they 
are never taught to make any effort to look be- 
yond it ; or to know anything about the mighty 
world in which their lives are fading, like 
blades of bitter grass in fruitless fields. — L. A,f 
ni., §93- 

92. Passion, or sensation.” I am not afraid of 
the word ; still less of the thing. You have heard 
many outcries against sensation lately ; but, I can 
tell you, it is not less sensation we want, but more. 
The ennobling difference between one man and 
another, — between one animal and another, — is 
precisely in this, that- one feels more than another. 
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If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not 
be easily got for us ; if we were earth-worms, 
liable at every instant to be cut in two by the 
spade, perhaps too much sensation might not be 
good for us. But being human creatures, it is 
good for us; nay, we are only human in so far 
as we arc sensitive, and our honour is precisely 
in proportion to our passion. 

You know I said of that great and pure society 
of the Dead, that it would allow “no vile or vulgar 
person to enter there. What do you think I 
meant by a vulgar person ? What do you your- 
selves mean by “vulgarity'^? You will find it a 
fruitful subject of thouglit ; but, briefly, the essence 
of all vulgarity lies in want of sensation. Simple 
and innocent vulgarity is merely an untrained and 
undeveloped bluntness of body and mind ; but in 
true inbred vulgarity, there is a dreadful callous- 
ness, which, in extremity, becomes capable of every 
sort of bestial habit and crime, without fear, with- 
out pleasure, without horror, and without pity. It 
is in the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the 
diseased habit, in the hardened conscience, that 
men become vulgar ; they are for ever vulgar, pre- 
cisely in proportion as they are incapable of sym- 
pathy — of quick understanding, — of all that, in 
deep insistence on the common, but most accurate 
term, may be called the “ tact or touch-faculty,'' 
of body and soul : that tact which the Mimosa has 

[* See § 56 of this volume.] 
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in trees, which the pure woman has above all 
creatures ; — fineness and fulness of sensation, 
beyond reason ; — the guide and sanctifier of 
reason itself. Reason can but determine what 
is true : — it is the God-given passion of human- 
ity which alone can recognise what God has 
made good. 

We come then to that great concourse of the 
Dead, not merely to know from them what is true,, 
but chiefly to feel with them what is just. Now, to 
feel with them, we must be like them ; and none 
of us can become that without pains. As the true 
knowledge is disciplined and tested knowledge, — 
not the first thought that comes, — so the true 
passion is disciplined and tested passion, — not the 
first passion that comes. The first that come are 
the vain, the false, the treacherous ; if you yield to- 
them, they will lead you wildly and far, in vain 
pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you have no true 
purpose and no true passion left. Not that any 
feeling possible to humanity is in itself wrong, but. 
only wrong when undisciplined. Its nobility is in 
its force and justice ; it is wrong when it is weak, 
and felt for paltry cause. There is a mean wonder, 
as of a child who sees a juggler tossing golden 
balls, and this is base, if you will. But do you 
think that the wonder is ignoble, or the sensation 
less, with which every human soul is called to 
watch the golden balls of heaven tossed through 
the night by the Hand that made them ? There 
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is a mean curiosity, as of a child opening a for- 
bidden door, or a servant prying into her master’s 
business; — and a noble curiosity, questioning, in 
the front of danger, the source of the great river 
beyond the sand, — the place of the great continent 
beyond the sea; — a nobler curiosity still, which 
questions of the source of the River of Life, and 
of the space of the Continent of Heaven — things 
which 'Hhe angels desire to look into.’^ So the 
anxiety is ignoble, with which you linger over the 
course and catastrophe of an idle tale ; but do you 
think the anxiety is less, or greater, with which 
you watch, or ought to watch, the dealings of fate 
and destiny with the life of an agonised nation ? 
Alas ! it is the narrowness, selfishness, minute- 
ness, of your sensation that you have to deplore 
in England at this day; — sensation which spends 
itself in bouquets and speeches; in revellings and 
junketings ; in sham fights and gay puppet shows, 
while you can look on and see noble nations 
murdered, man by man, without an effort or a 
tear. — S, a^id Z., L, § 27-29. 

93. Motive. — No one can be forced to do a 
wrong thing, for the guilt is in the will : but you 
may any day be forced to do a fatal thing, as you 
might be forced to take poison ; the remarkable 
law of nature in such cases being, that it is always 
unfortunate you who are poisoned, and not the 
person who gives you the dose. It is a very 
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Strange law, but it is a law. Nature merely secs 
to the carrying out of the normal operation of 
arsenic. She never troubles herself to ask who 
gave it you. So also you may be starved to 
death, morally as well as physically, by other 
people’s faults. You are, on the whole, very 
good children sitting here to-day : — do you think 
that your goodness comes all by your own con- 
triving? or that you are gentle and kind because 
your dispositions are naturally more angelic than 
those of the poor girls who are playing, with wild 
eyes, on the dust heaps in the alleys of our great 
towns ; and who will one day fill their prlsions, — 
or, better, their graves ? Heaven only knows 
where they, and we who have cast them there, 
shall stand at last. But the main judgment 
question will be, I suppose, for all of us, Did 
you keep a good heart through it ? ” What 
you were, others may answer for; — what you 
tried to be, you must answer for yourself. 
Was the heart pure and true — tell us that ? — 
Eth, /?., V. 

94. Crystal Virtues. — There seem to be in 
some crystals from the beginning, an unconquer- 
able purity of vital power, and strength of crystal 
spirit. Whatever dead substance, unacceptant of 
this energy, comes in their way, is either rejected, 
or forced to take some beautiful subordinate form ; 
the purity of the crystal remains unsullied, and 
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every atom of it bright with coherent energy. 
Then the second condition is, that from the begin- 
ning of its whole structure, a fine crystal seems to 
have determined that it will be of a certain size 
and of a certain shape; it persists in this plan, 
and completes it. Here is a perfect crystal of 
quartz for you. It is of an unusual form, and 
one which it might seem very difficult to build — a 
pyramid with convex sides, composed of other 
minor pyramids. But there is not a flaw in its 
contour throughout ; not one of its myriads of 
component sides but is as bright as a jeweller^s 
faceted work (and far finer, if you saw it close). 
The crystal points are as sharp as javelins ; their 
edges will cut glass with a touch. Anything 
more resolute, consummate, determinate in form 
cannot be conceived. Here, on the other hand, is 
a crystal of the same substance, in a perfectly 
simple type of form — a plain six-sided prism ; 
but from its base to its point, — and it is nine 
inches long, — it has never for one instant made 
up its mind what thickness it will have. It seems 
to have begun by making itself as thick as it 
thought possible with the quantity of material at 
command. Still not being as thick as it would 
like to be, it has clumsily glued on more substance 
at one of its sides. Then it has thinned itself, in 
a panic of economy ; then puffed itself out again ; 
then starved one side to enlarge another; then 
warped itself quite out of its first line. Opaque, 
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rough-surfaced, jagged on the edge, distorted in 
the spine, it exhibits a quite human image of de- 
crepitude and dishonour; but the worst of all the 
signs of its decay and helplessness is that, half 
way up, a parasite crystal, smaller, but just as 
sickly, has rooted itself in the side of the larger 
one, eating out a cavity round its root, and then 
growing backwards, or downwards, contrary to the 
direction of the main crystal. Yet I cannot trace 
the least difference in purity of substance between 
the first most noble stone, and this ignoble and 
dissolute one. The impurity of the last is in its 
will, or want of will. — Etli. D.y V. 

95. Human Wellbeing. — Human nature, 
as its Creator made it, and maintains it wherever 
His laws are observed, is entirely harmonious. 
No physical error can be more profound, no moral 
error more dangerous, than that involved in the 
monkish doctrine of the opposition of body to soul. 
No soul can be perfect in an imperfect body : no 
body perfect without perfect soul. Every right 
action and true thought sets the seal of its beauty 
on person and face ; every wrong action and foul 
thought its seal of distortion ; and the various 
aspects of humanity might be read as plainly as a 
printed history, were it not that the impressions 
are so complex that it must always in some cases 
(and, in the present state of our knowledge, in all 
cases) be impossible to decipher them completely. 
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Nevertheless, the face of a consistently just, and of 
a consistently unjust person, may always be rightly 
distinguished at a glance ; and if the qualities are 
continued by descent through a generation or 
two, there arises a complete distinction of race. 
Both moral and physical qualities are communi- 
cated by descent, far more than they can be 
developed b}^ education, (though both may be 
destro^^ed by want of education) ; and there is as 
yet no ascertained limit to the nobleness of person 
and mind which the human creature may attain, 
by persevering observance of the laws of God 
respecting its birth and training. . . . 

The perfect type of manhood, as just stated, 
involves the perfections (whatever we may here- 
after determine these to be) of his body, affections, 
and intelligence. The material things, therefore, 
which it is the object of political economy to pro- 
duce and rise, (or accumulate for use,) are things 
which serve either to sustain and comfort the 
body, or exercise rightly the affections and form 
the intelligence. Whatever truly serves either of 
these purposes is useful to man, wholesome, 
healthful, helpful, or holy. By seeking such 
things, man prolongs and increases his life upon 
the earth. 

On the other hand, whatever does not servo 
either of these purposes, — much more whatever 
counteracts them, — is in like manner useless to 
man, unwholesome, unhelpful, or unholy ; and by 
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seeking such things man shortens and diminishes 
his life upon the earth. 

And neither with respect to things useful or 
useless can man^s estimate of them alter their 
nature. Certain substances being good for his 
food, and others noxious to him, what he thinks 
or wishes respecting them can neither change, 
nor prevent, their power. If he eats corn, he will 
live ; if nightshade, he will die. If he produce or 
make good and beautiful things, they will Re- 
Create him ; (note the solemnity and weight of the 
word); if bad and ugly things, they will corrupt” 
or break in pieces ” — that is, in the exact degree 
of their power. Kill him. For every hour of 
labour, however enthusiastic or well intended, 
which he spends for that which is not bread, so 
much possibility of life is lost to him. His fancies, 
likings, beliefs, however brilliant, eager, or obsti- 
nate, are of no avail if they are set on a false 
object. Of all that he has laboured for, the 
eternal law of heaven and earth measures out to 
him for reward, to the utmost atom, that part 
which he ought to have laboured for, and with- 
draws from him (or enforces on him, it may be) 
inexorably, that part which he ought not to have 
laboured for until, on his summer threshing-floor, 
stands his heap of corn ; little or much, not ac- 
cording to his labour, but to his discretion. No 

commercial arrangements,” no painting of sur- 
faces, nor alloying of substances, will avail him a 
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pennyweight. Nature asks of him calmly and 
inevitably, What have you found, or formed — 
the right thing or the wrong ? By the right 
thing you shall live ; by the wrong you sh^ll 
die. 

To thoughtless persons it seems otherwise. 
The world looks to them as if they could cozen it 
out of some ways and means of life. But they 
cannot cozen IT : they can only cozen their neigh- 
bours. The world is not to be cheated of a grain ; 
not so much as a breath of its air can be drawn 
surreptitiously. For every piece of wise work 
done, so much life is granted ; for every piece of 
foolish work, nothing ; for every piece of wicked 
work, so much death is allotted. This is as sure 
as the courses of day and night. — Munera 
PulveriSy I., § 6-10. 

96. Destiny, — Ever since Carlyle wrote that 
sentence about rights and mights, in his French 
Revolution," all blockheads of a benevolent class 
have been declaiming against him, as a worshipper 
of force. What else, in the name of the three 
Magi, is to be worshipped ? Force of brains, 
Force of heart, Force of hand ; — will you de- 
throne these, and worship apoplexy ? — despise the 
spirit of Heaven and worship phthisis ? Every 
condition of idolatry is summed in the one broad 
wickedness of refusing to worship Force, and 
resolving to worship No-Force; — denying the 
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Almighty, and bowing down to four-and-twopence 
with a stamp on it. 

But Carlyle never meant in that place to refer 
you to such final truth. He meant but to tell you 
that before you dispute about what you should 
get, you would do well to find out first what is to 
be gotten. Which briefly is, for everybody, at 
last, their deserts, and no more. . . . 

Foolish moral writers will tell you that whenever 
you do wrong you will be punished, and whenever 
you do right rewarded : which is true, but only 
half the truth. And foolish immoral writers will 
tell you that if you do right, you will get no good ; 
and if you do wrong dexterously, no harm. 
Which, in their sense of good and harm, is true 
also, but, even in that sense, only half the truth. 
The joined and four-square truth is, that every 
right is exactly rewarded, and every wrong exaetly 
punished; but that, in the midst of this subtle, 
and, to our impatience, slow, retribution, there is 
a startlingly separate or counter ordinance of good 
and evil, — one to this man, and the other to that, 
— one at this hour of our lives, and the other at 
that, — ordinance which is entirely beyond our 
control; and of which the providential law, 
hitherto, defies investigation. 

Setting this Destiny, over which you have no 
control whatsoever, for the time, out of your 
thoughts, there remains the symmetrical destiny, 
over which you have control absolute — namely, 
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that you are ultimately to get — exactly what you 
are worth. 

And your control over this destiny consists, 
therefore, simply in being worth more or less. 
— F. C.y Letter 13. 

97. Reformatory Measures. — In framing 
laws respecting the treatment or emplo3^ment of 
improvident and more or less vicious persons, it 
is to be remembered that as men are not made 
heroes by the performance of an act of heroism, 
but must be brave before they can perform it, so 
they are not made villains by the commission of 
a crime, but were villains before they committed 
it ; and that the right of public interference with 
their conduct begins when thc}' begin to corrupt 
themselves; — not merely at the moment when 
they liave proved themselves hopelessly corrupt. 

All measures of reformation are effective in 
exact proportion to their timeliness : partial decay 
may be cut away and cleansed ; incipient error 
corrected : but there is a point at which corruption 
can no more be stayed, nor wandering recalled. 
It has been the manner of modern philanthropy 
to remain passive until that precise period, and to 
leave the sick to perish, and the foolish to stray, 
while it spent itself in frantic exertions to raise 
the dead, and reform the dust. 

The recent direction of a great weight of public 
opinion against capital punishment is, I trust, the 
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sign of an awakening perception that punishment 
is the last and worst instrument in the hands of 
the legislator for the prevention of crime. The 
true instruments of reformation are employment 
and reward ; — not punishment. Aid the willing, 
honour the virtuous, and compel the idle into 
occupation, and there will be no need for the com- 
pelling of any into the great and last indolence of 
death. 

The beginning of all true reformation among 
the criminal classes depends on the establishment 
of institutions for their active employment, while 
their criminality is still unripe, and their feelings 
of self-respect, capacities of affection, and sense of 
justice, not altogether quenched. That those who 
are desirous of employment should always be able 
to find it, will hardly, at the present day, be dis- 
puted : but that those who are ///^desirous of 
employment should of all persons be the most 
strictly compelled to it, the public are hardly yet 
convinced ; and they must be convinced. If the 
danger of the principal thoroughfares in their 
capital city, and the multiplication of crimes more 
ghastly than ever yet disgraced a nominal civilisa- 
tion, are not enough, they will not have to wait 
long before they receive sterner lessons. For our 
neglect of the lower orders has reached a point at 
which it begins to bear its necessary fruit, and 
every day makes the fields, not whiter, but more 
sable, to harvest. — Q. A,, III., § 128, 129. 
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98. Punishment. — All true justice is vindic- 
tive to vice, as it is rewarding to virtue. Only — and 
lierein it is distinguished from personal revenge 
— it is vindictive of the wrong done; — not of the 
wrong done to ns. It is the national expression 
of deliberate linger, as of deliberate gratitude; it 
is not exemplary, or even corrective, but essentially 
retributive; it is the absolute art of measured re- 
compense, giving honour where honour is due, 
and shame where shame is due, and joy where joy 
is due, and pain where pain is due. It is neither 
educational, for men are to be educated by whole- 
some habit, not by rewards and punishments ; nor 
is it preventive, for it is to be executed without 
regard to any consequences; but only for right- 
eousness’ sake, a righteous nation does judg- 
ment and justice. — L. A., III., § 90. 

99. The Genesis of Genthtty. — There is 
only one cure for public distress — and that is 
public education, directed to make men thought- 
ful, merciful, and just. There are, indeed, many 
laws conceivable which would gradually better 
and strengthen the national temper ; but, for the 
most part, the}^ are such as the national temper 
must be much bettered before it would bear. A 
nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a 
weak child by backboards, but when it is old it 
cannot that way strengthen its crooked spine. 

And besides : the problem of land, at its worst, 
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is a bye one; distribute the earth as you will, 
the principal question remains inexorable, — Who 
is to dig it ? Which of us, in brief word, is to 
do the hard and dirty work for the rest — and for 
what pay ? Who is to do the pleasant and clean 
work, and for what pay ? Who is to do no 
work, and for what pay ? And there are curious 
moral and religious questions connected with 
these. How far is it lawful to suck a portion of 
the soul out of a great many persons, in order to 
put the abstracted psychical quantities together 
and make one very beautiful or ideal soul ? If 
we had to deal with mere blood instead of spirit, 
(and the thing might literally be done — as it has 
been done with infants before now) — so that it 
were possible by taking a certain quantity of 
blood from the arms of a given number of the 
mob, and putting it all into one person, to make 
a more azure- blooded gentleman of him, the thing 
would of course be managed ; but secretly, I 
should conceive. But now, because it is brain 
and soul that we abstract, not visible blood, it 
can be done quite openly, and we live, we 
gentlemen, on delicatest prey, after the manner 
of weasels; that is to say, we keep a certain 
number of clowns digging and ditching, and 
generally stupefied, in order that we, being fed 
gratis, may have all the thinking and feeling to 
ourselves. Yet there is a great deal to be said 
for this. A highly-bred and trained English, 
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French, Austrian, or Italian gentleman (much 
more a lady), is a great production, — a better 
production than most statues ; being beautifully 
coloured as well as shaped, and plus all the 
brains ; a glorious thing to look at, a wonderful 
thing to talk to ; and you cannot have it, any 
more than a pyramid or a church, but by sacrifice 
of much contributed life. And it is, perhaps, 
better to build a beautiful human creature than 
a beautiful dome or steeple— and more delightful 
to look up reverently to a creature far above us, 
than to a wall ; only the beautiful human creature 
will have some duties to do in return — duties of 
living belfry and rampart — of which presently. — 
S, and L.y L, note, 

100. Reverence. — Exactly in the degree in 
which you can find creatures greater than your- 
self, to look up to, in that degree you arc 
ennobled yourself, and, in that degree, happy. 
If you could live always in the presence of 
archangels, you would be happier than in that of 
men ; but even if only in the company of admir- 
able knights and beautiful ladies, the more noble 
and bright they were, and the more you could 
reverence their virtue, the happier you would be. 
On the contrary, if you were condemned to live 
among a multitude of idiots, dumb, distorted and 
malicious, you would not be happy in the constant 
sense of your own superiority. Thus all real joy 
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and power of progress in humanity depend on 
finding something to reverence, and all the base- 
ness and misery of humanity begin in a habit of 
disdain. Now, by general misgovernment, I re- 
peat, we have created in Europe a vast populace, 
and out of Europe a still vaster one, which has 
lost even the power and conception of reverence ; 
— which exists only in the worship of itself — 
which can neither see an3^thing beautiful around 
it, nor conceive anytliing virtuous above it ; which 
lias, towards all goodness and greatne.ss, no 
other feelings than those of the lowest creatures 
— fear, hatred, or hunger; a populace which has 
sunk below your appeal in their nature, as it has 
lisen beyond your power in their multitude; — 
whom you can now no more charm than you can 
the adder, nor discipline, than you can the 
summer fly. — C JV. 0 ,^ IV., § 137. 

loi. The Fly and the Watch-Dog. — I 
believe we can nowhere find a better type of a 
perfectly free creature than in the common house 
fly. Nor free only, but brave ; and irreverent to 
a degree which I think no human republican 
could by any philosoph}^ exalt himself to. There 
is no courtesy in him ; he does not care whether 
it is king or clown whom he teases ; and in every 
step of his swift mechanical march, and in every 
pause of his resolute observation, there is one and 
the same expression of perfect egotism, perfect 
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independence and self-confidence, and conviction 
of the world’s having been made for flies. Strike 
at him with your hand ; and to him, the mechani- 
cal fact and external aspect of the matter is, what 
to you it would be, if an acre of red clay, ten feet 
thick, tore itself up from the ground in one 
massive field, hovered over you in the air for a 
second, and came crashing down with an aim. 
That is the exterjial aspect of it ; the inner aspect, 
to his fly’s mind, is of a quite natural and unim- 
Dortant occurrence — one of the momentary condi- 
tions of his active life. He steps out of the way 
of your hand, and alights on the back of it. You 
cannot terrify him, nor govern him, nor persuade 
him, nor convince him. He has his own positive 
opinion on all matters ; not an unwise one, usually, 
for his own ends ; and will ask no advice of yours. 
He has no work to do — no tyrannical instinct to 
obey. The earthworm has his digging; the bee 
her gathering and building ; the spider her cun- 
ning network ; the ant her treasury and accounts. 
All these are comparatively slaves, or people of 
vulgar business. But your fly, free in the air, free 
in the chamber — a black incarnation of caprice — 
wandering, investigating, flitting, flirting, feasting 
at his will, with rich variety of choice in feast, 
from the heaped sweets in the grocer’s window 
to those of the butcher’s back-yard, and from the 
galled place on your cab-horse’s back, to the 
brown spot in the road, from which, as the hoof 
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disturbs him, he rises with angry republican buzz 
— what freedom is like his ? 

For captivity, again, perhaps your poor watch- 
dog is as sorrowful a type as you will easily find. 
Mine certainly is. The day is lovely, but I must 
write this, and cannot go out with him. lie is 
chained in the yard, because I do not like dogs 
in rooms, and the gardener does not like dogs in 
gardens. He has no books, — nothing but his own 
weary thoughts for company, and a group of those 
free flies whom he snaps at, with sudden ill suc- 
cess. Such dim hope as he may have that I may 
yet take him out with me, will be, hour by hour, 
wearily disappointed ; or, worse, darkened at once 
into a leaden despair by an authoritative ** 'No ” — 
too well understood. His fidelity only seals his 
fate ; if he would not watch for me, he would be 
sent away, and go hunting with some happier 
master: but he watches, and is wise, and faithful, 
and miserable: and his high animal intellect only 
gives him the wistful powers of wonder, and 
sorrow, and desire, and affection, which embitter 
his captivity. Yet of the two, would we rather 
be watch-dog, or fly ? 

Indeed, the first point we have all to determine 
is not how free we are, but what kind of creatures 
we are. It is of small importance to any of us 
whether we get liberty ; but of the greatest that 
we deserve it. Whether we can win it, fate must 
determine ; but that we will be worthy of it, we 
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may ourselves determine ; and the sorrowfullest 
fate, of all that we can suffer, is to have it, zvitJi- 
otit deserving it. — Q. A,, III., § 148-150. 

102. WiSIE. — And my dog Wisie, was he dead 
too ? It seems wholly wonderful to me at this 
moment that he should ever have died. He was 
a white Spitz, exactly like Carpaccio’s dog in the 
picture of St. Jerome ; and he came to me from 
a young Austrian officer, who had got tired of 
him, — the Count Thun, who afterwards fell at 
Solferino. Before the dog was used enough to us, 
George and I took him to Lido to give him a little 
sea bath. George was holding him by his fore- 
paws upright among the little crisp breakers. 
Wisie snatched them out of his hands, and ran 
at full speed — into Fairyland, like Frederick the 
Great at Mollwitz. He was lost on Lido for three 
days and nights, living by petty larceny, the 
fishermen and cottagers doing all they could to 
catch him ; but they told me he ran like a hare 
and leaped like a horse.” 

At last, either overcome by hunger, or having 
made up his mind that even 7 ujy service was pre- 
ferable to liberty on Lido, he took the deep water 
in broad daylight, and swam straight for Venice. 
A fisherman saw him from a distance, rowed after 
him, took him, tired among the weeds, and brought 
him to me — the Madonna della Salute having been 
propitious to his repentant striving with the sea. 
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From that time he became an obedient and 
affectionate dog, though of extremely self-willed 
and self-possessed character. I was then living 
on the north side of St. Mark\s Place, and he used 
to sit outside the window on tlie ledge at the base 
of its pillars greater part of the day, observant of 
the manners and customs of Venice. Returning 
to England, 1 took him over the St. Gothard, but 
found him entirely unappalled by any of the work 
of Devils on it — big or little. Me saw nothing to 
trouble himself about in precipices, if they were 
wide enough to put his paws on ; and the dog who 
had fled madly from a crisp sea wave, trotted beside 
the fall of the Rcuss just as if it had been another 
White Dog, a little bigger, created out of foam. 

Reaching Paris, he considered it incumbent 
upon him to appear unconscious of the existence 
of that city, or of the Tuileries gardens and Rue 
Rivoli, since they were not St. Mark's Place; — 
but, half asleep one evening, on a sofa in the 
entresol at Mcurice's, and hearing a bark in the 
street which sounded Venetian, — sprang through 
the window in expectation of finding himself on 
the usual ledge — and fell fifteen feet to the pave- 
ment. As I ran down, I met him rushing up the 
hotel stairs, (he had gathered himself from the 
stones in an instant,) bleeding and giddy; he 
staggered round and round two or three times, 
and fell helpless on the floor. I don't know if 
young ladies' dogs faint, reall}", when they are 
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hurt. He, Wisie, did not faint, nor even moan, 
but he could not stir, except in cramped starts 
and shivers. I sent for what veterinary help was 
within reach, and heard that the dog might re- 
cover, if he could be kept quiet for a day or two 
in a dog-hospital. But my omnibus was at the 
door — for the London train. In the very turn 
and niche of time I heard that Macdonald of St. 
Martin’s was in the hotel, and would take charge 
of Wisie for the time necessary. The poor little 
speechless, luckless, wistfully gazing doggie was 
tenderly put in a pretty basket, (going to be taken 
where? thinks the beating heart,) looks at liis 
master to read what he can in the sad face — can 
make out nothing ; is hurried out of the inexorable 
door, downstairs ; finds himself more nearly dead 
next day, and among strangers. {Tivo miles 
away from Meuricc’s, along the Boulevard, it 
was.) 

He takes and keeps counsel with himself on 
that matter. Drinks and eats what he is given, 
gratefully ; swallows his medicine obediently ; 
stretches his limbs from time to time. There was 
only a wicket gate, he saw, between the Boulevard 
and him. Silently, in the early dawn of the fourth 
or fifth day — I think — he leaped it, and along 
two miles of Parisian Boulevard came back to 
Meurice’s. 

I do not believe there was ever a more won- 
derful piece of instinct certified. For Macdonald 
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received him, in astonishment, — and Wisie trusted 
Macdonald to bring him to his lost master again. 
— Prccterita^ III. II. 

103. Liberty. — There are liberties and liber- 
ties. Yonder torrent, crystal-clear, and arrow- 
swift, with its spray leaping into the air like white 
troops of fawns, is free enough. Lost, presently, 
amidst bankless, boundlessmarsh — soaking in slow 
shallowness, as it will, hither and thither, listless, 
among the poisonous reeds and unresisting slime 
— it is free also. We may choose which liberty 
we like, — the restraint of voicefiil rock, or the 
dumb and edgeless shore of darkened sand. . . . 

You will send your child, will you, into a room 
where a table is loaded with sweet wine and fruit 
— some poisoned, some not ? — you will say to him. 

Choose freely, my little child ! It is so good for 
you to have freedom of choice ; it forms your 
character — your individuality ! If you take the 
wrong cup, or the wrong berry, you will die before 
the day is over, but you will have acquired the 
dignity of a Free child ? 

You think that puts the case too sharply ? I 
tell you, lover of liberty, there is no choice offered 
to you, but it is similarly between life and death. 
There is no act, nor option of act, possible, but 
the wrong deed, or option, has poison in it, which 
will stay in your veins thereafter for ever. Never 
more to all eternity can you be as you might 
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have been, had you not done that — chosen that. 
You have '^formed your character/’ forsooth! 
No 1 if you have chosen ill, you have Deformed 
it, and that for ever ! In some choices, it had 
been better for you that a red-hot iron bar had 
struck you aside, scarred and helpless, than that 
you had so chosen. You will know better next 
time! No. Next time will never come. Next 
time the choice will be in quite another aspect — 
between quite different things, — you, weaker than 
you were by the evil into which you have fallen; 
it, more doubtful than it was, by the increased 
dimness of your sight. No one ever gets wiser 
by doing wrong, nor stronger. You will get wiser 
and stronger only by doing right, whether forced 
or not; the prime, the one need is to do 
under whatever compulsion, till you can do it 
without compulsion. And then you are a Man. 

^^What!” a wayward youth might perhaps 
answer, incredulously ; no one ever gets wiser 
by doing wrong? Shall I not know the world 
best by trying the wrong of it, and repenting ? 
Have I not, even as it is, learned much by many 
of my errors ? ” Indeed, the effort by which 
partially you recovered yourself was precious ; 
that part of your thought by which you discerned 
the error was precious. What wisdom and 
strength you kept, and rightly used, are rewarded ; 
and in the pain and the repentance, and in the 
acquaintance with the aspects of folly and sin, 
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you have learned something; how much less 
than you would have learned in right paths, can 
never be told, but that it is less is certain. Your 
liberty of choice has simply destroyed for you so 
much life and strength, never rcgainable. It is 
true you now know the habits of swine, and the 
taste of husks : do you think your father could 
not have taught you to know better habits and 
pleasanter tastes, if you had stayed in his house; 
and that the knowledge you have lost would not 
have been more, as well as sweeter, than that 
you have gained ? But it so forms my indi- 
viduality to be free ! Your individuality was 
given you by God, and in your race ; and if you 
have any to speak of, you will want no liberty. 
You will want a den to work in, and peace, and 
light — no more, — in absolute need; if more, in 
anywise, it will still not be liberty, but direction, 
instruction, reproof, and sympathy. But if you 
have no individuality, if there is no true cliaracter 
nor true desire in you, then you will indeed want 
to be free. You will begin early ; and, as a boy, 
desire to be a man ; and, as a man, think yourself 
as good as every other. You will choose freely 
to eat, freely to drink, freely to stagger and fall, 
freely, at last to curse yourself and die. Death 
is the only real freedom possible to us : and that 
is consummate freedom, — permission for every 
particle in the rotting bod}'' to leave its neigh- 
bour particle, and shift for itself. You call it 
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corruption in the flesh ; but before it comes to 
that, all liberty is an equal corruption in mind. 
You ask for freedom of thought ; but if you have 
not sufficient grounds for thought, you have no 
business to think ; and if you have sufficient 
grounds, you have no business to think wrong. 
Only one thought is possible to you, if you are 
wise — your liberty is geometrically proportionate 
to your folly. 

^^But all this glory and activity of our age; 
what are they owing to, but to our freedom of 
thought ? ” In a measure, they are owing — what 
good is in them— to the discovery of many lies, 
and the escape from the power of evil. Not to 
liberty, but to the deliverance from evil or cruel 
masters. Brave men have dared to examine lie^ 
which had long been taught, not because they 
were /r^r-thinkers, but because they were such 
stern and close thinkers that the lie could no 
longer escape them. Of course the restriction 
of thought, or of its expression, by persecution, is 
merely a form of violence, justifiable or not, as 
other violence is, according to the character of 
the persons against whom it is exercised, and the 
divine and eternal laws which it vindicates or 
violates. We must not burn a man alive for say- 
ing that the Athanasian creed is ungrammatical, 
nor stop a bishop’s salary because we are getting 
the worst of an arguD'.ent with him ; neither must 
we let drunken men howl in the public streets at 
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night. There is much that is true in the part of 
Mr. MilFs essay on Liberty which treats of free- 
dom of thought ; some important truths are there 
beautifully expressed, but many, quite vital, are 
omitted ; and the balance, therefore, is wrongly 
struck. The liberty of expression, with a great 
nation, would become like that in a well-educated 
company, in which there is indeed freedom of 
speech, but not of clamour ; or like that in an 
ordinary senate, in which men who deserve to be 
heard, are heard in due time, and under determined 
restrictions. The degree of liberty you can rightly 
grant to a number of men is commonly in the 
inverse ratio of their desire for it ; and a general 
hush, or call to order, would be often very desir- 
able in this England of ours. For the rest, of any 
good or evil extant, it is impossible to say what 
measure is owing to restraint, and what to licence, 
where the right is balanced between them. I 
was not a little provoked one day, a summer or 
two since in Scotland, because the Duke of Athol 
hindered me from examining the gneiss and slate 
junctions in Glen Tilt, at the hour convenient 
to me : but I saw them at last, and in quiet- 
ness; and to the very restriction that annoyed 
me, owed, probably, the fact of their being in 
existence, instead of being blasted away by a 
mob-company ; while the free paths and inlets 
of Loch Katrine and the Lake of Geneva are 
for ever trampled down and destroyed, not by 
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one duke, but by tens of thousands of ignorant 
tyrants. 

So, a Dean and Chapter may, perhaps, unjusti- 
fiably charge me twopence for seeing a cathedral; 
— but your free mob pulls spire and all down about 
my ears, and I can see no more for ever. And 
even if I cannot get up to the granite junctions in 
the glen, the stream comes down from them pure 
to the Garry : but in Beddington Park I am stopped 
by the newly erected fence of a building speculator ; 
and the bright Wandel (Pope's blue transparent 
Vandalis "), of divine waters as Castaly, is filled by 
the free public with old shoes, obscene crockery, 
and ashes. — Q, A., III., § 144, 151-155. 

104. Carshalton Pool. — Twenty years ago, 
there was no lovelier piece of lowland scenery in 
South England, nor any more pathetic, in the 
world, by its expression of sweet human character 
and life, than that immediately bordering on the 
sources of the Wandel, and including the low 
moors of Addington, and the villages of Bedding- 
ton and Carshalton, with all their pools and 
streams. No clearer or diviner waters ever sang 
with constant lips of the hand which ^^giveth rain 
from heaven ; " no pastures ever lightened in 
spring-time with more passionate blossoming ; 
no sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart of 
the passer-by with their pride of peaceful glad- 
ness, — fain-hidden — yet full-confessed. The place 
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remains (1870) nearly unchanged in its larger 
features; but with deliberate mind I say, that I 
have never seen anything so ghastly in its inner 
tragic meaning, — not in Pisan Maremma, — not 
by Campagna tomb, — not by the sand-isles of 
the Torcellan shore, — as the slow stealing of 
aspects of reckless, indolent, animal neglect, over 
the delicate sweetness of that English scene : nor 
is any blasphemy or impiety, any frantic saying, 
or godless thought, more appalling to me, using 
the best power of judgment I have to discern its 
sense and scope, than the insolent defiling of 
those springs by the human herds that drink of 
them. Just where the welling of stainless water, 
trembling and pure, like a body of light, enters 
the pool of Carshalton, cutting itself a radiant 
channel down to the gravel, through warp of 
feathery weeds, all waving, which it traverses 
with its deep threads of clearness, like the 
chalcedony in moss-agate, starred here and there 
with the white grenouillctte ; just in the very 
rush and murmur of the first spreading currents, 
the human wretches of the place cast their street 
and house foulness; heaps of dust and slime, 
and broken shreds of old metal, and rags of 
putrid clothes; which, having neither energy to 
cart away, nor decency enough to dig into the 
ground, they thus shed into the stream, to diffuse 
what venom of it will float and melt, far away, in 
all places where God meant those waters to bring 
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joy and health. And, in a little pool behind 
some houses farther in the village, where another 
spring rises, the shattered stones of the well, and 
of the little fretted channel which was long ago 
built and traced for it by gentler hands, lie 
scattered, each from each, under a ragged bank 
of mortar, and scoria, and bricklayer's refuse, on 
one side, which the clean water nevertheless 
chastises to purity; but it cannot conquer the 
dead earth beyond : and there, circled and coiled 
under festering scum, the stagnant edge of the 
pool effaces itself into a slope of black slime, the 
accumulation of indolent years. Half-a-dozen 
men, with one day's work, could cleanse those 
pools, and trim the flowers about their banks, 
and make every breath of summer air above them 
rich with cool balm ; and every glittering wave 
medicinal, as if it ran, troubled only of angels, 
from the porch of Bethesda. But that day's 
work is never given, nor, I suppose, will be; nor 
will any joy be possible to heart of man, for 
evermore, about those wells of English waters. — 
C. W, 0 ,y Introduction, § i. 

105. Slavery. — Do you know what slavery 
means ? Suppose a gentleman taken by a Barbary 
corsair — set to field-work ; chained and flogged 
to it from dawn to eve. Need he be a slave 
therefore ? By no means ; he is but a hardly- 
treated prisoner. There is some work which the 
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Barbary corsair will not be able to make him 
do ; such work as a Christian gentleman may not 
do, that he will not, though he die for it. Bound 
and scourged he may be, but he has heard of a 
Person’s being bound and scourged before now, 
who was not therefore a slave. He is not a whit 
more slave for that. But suppose he take the 
pirate’s pay, and stretch his back at piratical oars, 
for due salary, how then ? Suppose for fitting 
price he betray his fellow prisoners, and take up 
the scourge instead of enduring it — become the 
smiter instead of the smitten, at the African’s 
bidding — how then ? Of all the sheepish notions 
in our English public mind,” I think the simplest 
is that slavery is neutralised when you are well 
paid for it ! Whereas it is precisely the fact of 
its being paid for which makes it complete. A 
man who has been sold by another, may be but 
half a slave or none ; but the man who has sold 
himself! He is the accurately Finished Bonds- 
man . — Cestus of Aglaia^ IV. (( 9 . 9 ?., I., § 362). 

106. Chivalric Obedience. — In all Christian 
ages which have been remarkable for their purity 
of progress, there has been absolute yielding of 
obedient devotion, by the lover, to his mistress. 
I say obedient ; — not merely enthusiastic and wor- 
shipping in imagination, but entirely subject, re- 
ceiving from the beloved woman, however young, 
not only the encouragement, the praise, and the 
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reward of all toil, but, so far as any choice is 
open, or any question difficult of decision, the 
directio7i of all toil. That chivalry, to the abuse 
and dishonour of which are attributable primarily 
whatever is cruel in war, unjust in peace, or cor- 
rupt and ignoble in domestic relations ; and to 
the original purity and power of which we owe 
the defence alike of faith, of law, and of love ; — 
that chivalry, I say, in its very first conception 
of honourable life, assumes the subjection of the 
young knight to the command — should it even be 
the command in caprice — of his lady. It assumes 
this, because its masters knew that the first and 
necessary impulse of every truly taught and 
knightly heart is this of blind service to its lady : 
that where that true faith and captivity are not, 
all wayward and wicked passion must be; and 
that in this rapturous obedience to the single love 
of his youth, is the sanctification of all man^s 
strength, and the continuance of all his purposes. 
And this, not because such obedience would be 
safe, or honourable, were it ever rendered to the 
unworthy; but because it ought to be impos- 
sible for every noble youth — it is impossible 
for every one rightly trained — to love any one 
whose gentle counsel he cannot trust, or whose 
prayerful command he can hesitate to obey. — 
.S*. a7id L.j II., § 64 . 


107. Man and Woman. — W e are foolish, 
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and without excuse foolish, in speaking of the 
superiority of one sex to the other, as if they 
could be compared in similar things. Each has 
what the other has not : each completes the 
other, and is completed by the other : they are in 
nothing alike, and the happiness and perfection 
of both depends on each asking and receiving 
from the other what the other only can give. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. 
The man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. 
He is eminently the doer, the creator, the dis- 
coverer, the defender. His intellect is for specu- 
lation and invention ; his energy for adventure, 
for war, and for conquest wherever war is just, 
wherever conquest necessary. But the woman’s 
power is for rule, not for battle, — and her intellect 
is not for invention or creation, but for sweet 
ordering, arrangement, and decision. She sees 
the qualities of things, their claims, and their places. 
Her great function is Praise: she enters into no 
contest, but infallibly adjudges the crown of con- 
tent. By her office, and place, she is protected 
from all danger and temptation. The man, in his 
rough work in the open world, must encounter 
all peril and trial ; to him, therefore, must be the 
failure, the offence, the inevitable error : often he 
must be wounded, or subdued ; often misled ; and 
always hardened. But he guards the woman 
from all this ; within his house, as ruled by her, 
unless she herself has sought it, need enter no 
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danger, no temptation, no cause of error or offence. 
This is the true nature of home — it is the place of 
Peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, but 
from all terror, doubt, and division. In so far as 
it is not this, it is not home; so far as the 
anxieties of the outer life penetrate into it, and 
the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or 
hostile society of the outer world is allowed by 
either husband or wife to cross the threshold, 
it ceases to be home ; it is then only a part of 
that outer world which you have roofed over, and 
lighted fire in. • But so far as it is a sacred place, 
a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth watched 
over by Household Gods, before whose faces 
none may come but those whom they can receive 
with love, — so far as it is this, and roof and fire 
are types only of a nobler shade and light, — 
shade as of the rock in a weary land, and light 
as of the Pharos in the stormy sea ; — so far it 
vindicates the name, and fulfils the praise, of 
Home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is 
always round her. The stars only may be over 
her head; the glowworm in the night-cold grass 
may be the only fire at her foot : but home is 
yet wherever she is ; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far round her, better than ceiled with 
cedar, or painted with vermilion, shedding its 
quiet light far, for those who else were homeless. 
— S. and L.y IL, § 67-68. 
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ic8. Courtship. — When a youth is fully in 
love with a girl, and feels that he is wise in lov- 
ing her, he should at once tell her so plainly, and 
take his chance bravel}^, with other suitors. No 
lover should have the insolence to think of being 
accepted at once, nor should any girl have the 
cruelty to refuse at once ; without severe reasons. 
If she simply doesn’t like him, she may send him 
away for seven years or so — he vowing to live on 
cresses, and wear sackcloth meanwhile, or the 
like penance : if she likes him a little, or thinks 
she might come to like him in time, she may let 
him stay near her, putting him always on sharp 
trial to see what stuff he is made of, and requiring, 
figuratively, as many lion-skins or giants’ heads 
as she thinks herself worth. The whole meaning 
and power of true courtship is Probation ; and it 
oughtn’t to be shorter than three years at least, — 
seven is, to my own mind, the orthodox time. 
And these relations between the young people 
should be openly and simply known, not to their 
friends only, but to eveiybody who has the least 
interest in them : and a girl worth anything ought 
to have always half a dozen or so of suitors under 
vow for her. 

There are no words strong enough to express 
the general danger and degradation of the manners 
of mob-courtship, as distinct from these, which 
have become the fashion, — almost the law, — in 
modern times : when in a miserable confusion of 
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candlelight, moonlight, and limelight — and any- 
thing but daylight, — in indecently attractive and 
insanely expensive dresses, in snatched moments, 
in hidden corners, in accidental impulses and 
dismal ignorances, young people smirk and ogle 
and whisper and whimper and sneak and stumble 
and flutter and fumble and blunder into what they 
call Love ; — expect to get whatever they like the 
moment they fancy it, and are continually in the 
danger of losing all the honour of life for a 
folly, anef all the joy of it by an accident. — F, C,j 
Letter 90. 

109. Beauty. — The question, What are plain 
girls to do ? requires us first to understand 
clearly what plainness is. No girl who is well 
bred, kind, and modest, is ever offensively plain ; 
all real deformity means want of manners, or of 
heart. I may say, in defence of my own constant 
praise of beauty, that I do not attach half the real 
importance to it which is assumed in ordinary 
fiction ; — above all, in the pages of the periodical 
which best represents, as a whole, the public mind 
of England. As a rule, throughout the whole 
seventy- volume series of Punch,” — first by Leech 
and then by Du Maurier, — all nice girls are repre- 
sented as pretty ; all nice women, as both pretty 
and well dressed ; and if the reader will compare 
a sufficient number of examples extending over a 
series of years, he will find the moral lesson more 
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and more enforced by this most popular authority, 
that all real ugliness in either sex means some 
kind of hardness of heart, or vulgarity of educa- 
tion. The ugliest man, for all in all, in Punch 
is Sir Gorgius Midas, — the ugliest women, those 
who are unwilling to be old. Generally speak- 
ing indeed, Punch is cruel to women above a 
certain age ; but this is the expression of a real 
truth in modern England, that the ordinary habits 
of life and modes of education produce great 
plainness of mind in middle-aged women. 

I recollect three examples in the course of only 
the last four or five months of railway travelling. 
The most interesting and curious one was a young 
woman evidently of good mercantile position, who 
came into the carriage with her brother out of one 
of the manufacturing districts. Both of them gave 
me the idea of being amiable in disposition, and 
fairly clever, perhaps a little above the average in 
natural talent ; while the sister had good features, 
and was not much over thirty. But the face was 
fixed in an iron hardness, and keenly active in- 
capacity of any deep feeling or subtle thought, 
which pained me almost as much as a physical 
disease would have done; and it was an extreme 
relief to me when she left the carriage. Another 
type, pure cockney, got in one day at Paddington, 
a girl of the lower middle class, round-headed, and 
with the most profound and sullen expression of 
discontent, complicated with ill-temper, that I ever 
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saw on human features : — I could not at first be 
certain how far this expression was innate, and 
how far superinduced ; but she presently answered 
the question by tearing open the paper she had 
bought, with the edge of her hand, into jags half 
an inch deep, all the way across. 

The third, a far more common type, was of self- 
possessed and all-engrossing selfishness, compli- 
cated with stupidity ; — a middle-aged woman with 
a novel, who put up her window and pulled down 
both blinds (side and central) the moment she got 
in, and read her novel till she fell asleep over it : 
presenting in that condition one of the most stolidly 
disagreeable countenances which could be shaped 
out of organic clay. 

In both these latter cases, the offensiveness of 
feature implied, for one thing, a constant vexation, 
and diffused agony or misery, endured through 
every moment of conscious life, together with total 
dulness of sensation respecting delightful and 
beautiful things; the opposite state of life, under 
blessing, being represented by the Venice-imagined 
beauty of St. Ursula, in whose countenance what 
beauty there may be found (I have known several 
people who saw none, and indeed Carpaccio has 
gifted her with no dazzling comeliness) depends 
mainly on the opposite character of diffiised joy, 
and ecstasy in peace. 

And in places far too many to indicate, both of 
Fors and my Oxford lectures, I have spoken again 
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and again of this radiant expression of cheerful- 
ness, as a primal element of Beauty, quoting 
Chaucer largely on the matter; and clinching all, 
somewhere, (I can't look for the place now,) by 
saying that the wickedness of any nation might 
be briefly measured by observing how far it had 
made its girls miserable. 

I meant this quality of cheerfulness to be included 
above, in the word well-bred," meaning original 
purity of race (Chaucer's debonnairetd ") discip- 
lined in courtesy, and the exercises which develop 
animal power and spirit. I do not in the least 
mean to limit the word to aristocratic birth and 
education. Gotthelf s Swiss heroine, Freneli, to 
whom I have dedicated, in Proserpina, the pansy 
of the Wengern Alp, is only a farm-servant ; and 
Scott's Jeanie Deans is of the same type in Scot- 
land. And among virtuous nations, or the portions 
of them who remain virtuous, as the Tyrolese and 
Bavarian peasants, the Tuscans, and the mountain 
and sea-shore races of France, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, almost everybody is well-bred," and 
the girlish beauty universal. Here in Coniston 
it is almost impossible to meet a child whom it is 
not a real sorrow again to lose sight of. So that 
the second article of St. George's creed, I believe 
in the nobleness of human nature," may propcrl}'’ 
be considered as involving the farther though 
minor belief in the loveliness of the human form ; 
and in my next course of work at Oxford, I shall 
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have occasion to insist at some length on the 
reality and frequency of beauty in ordinary life, 
as it has been shown us by the popular art of our 
own day. This frequency of it, however, suppos- 
ing wc admit the fact, in no wise diminislies the 
burden to be sustained by girls who are conscious 
of possessing less than these ordinary claims to 
admiration ; nor am I in the least minded to re- 
commend the redemption of their loneliness by 
any more than common effort to be good or wise. 
On the contrary, the prettier a girl is, the more it 
becomes her duty to try to be good ; and little can 
be hoped of attempts to cultivate the understand- 
ing, which have only been provoked by a jealous 
vanity. The real and effective sources of conso- 
lation will be found in the quite opposite direction, 
of self-forgetfulness; — in the cultivation of sym- 
pathy with others, and in turning the attention 
and the heart to the daily pleasures open to every 
young creature born into this marvellous universe. 
The landscape of the lover^s journey may indeed 
be invested with aethereal colours, and his steps 
be measured to heavenly tunes unheard of other 
ears ; but there is no sense, because these selfish 
and temporary raptures are denied to us, in re- 
fusing to see the sunshine on the river, or hear 
the lark s song in the sky. To some of my young 
readers, the saying may seem a hard one; but 
they may rest assured that the safest and purest 
joys of human life rebuke the violence of its 
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passions ; that they are obtainable without anxiety, 
and memorable without regret. — F, C.y Letter 91. 

no. Dress. — The man and woman are meant 
by God to be perfectly noble and beautiful in 
each other's eyes. That dress is right which 
makes them so. The best dress is that which 
is beautiful in the eyes of noble and wise 
persons. 

Right dress is therefore that which is fit for the 
station in life, and the work to be done in it ; and 
which is otherwise graceful — becoming — lasting 
— healthful — and easy; on Occasion, splendid; 
ahvays as beautiful as possible. 

Right dress is therefore strong — simple — 
radiantly clean — carefully put on — careliilly kept. 

Cheap dress, bought for cheapness' sake, and 
costly dress bought for costliness' sake, are both 
abominations. Right dress is bought for its 
worth, and at its worth ; and bought only when 
wanted. 

Beautiful dress is chiefly beautiful in colour — 
in harmony of parts, and in mode of putting on 
and wearing. Rightness of mind is in nothing 
more shown than in the mode of wearing simple 
dress. 

Ornamentation involving design, such as em- 
broidery, etc., produced solely by industry of 
handy is highly desirable in the state dresses of 
all classes, down to the lowest peasantry. 
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National costume, wisely adopted and consist- 
ently worn, is not only desirable but necessary 
in right national organisation. Obeying fashion 
is a great folly, and a greater crime; but gradual 
changes in dress properly accompany a healthful 
national development. 

Dress worn for the sake of vanity, or coveted 
in jealousy, is as evil as anything else similarly 
so abused. A woman should earnestly desire to 
be beautiful, as she should desire to be intelligent ; 
her dress should be as studied as her words ; but 
if the one is worn or the other spoken in vanity 
or insolence, both are equally criminal. — Mo 7 ithly 
Packet^ Nov. 1863 (/4. C, II. , p. 227). 

III. WoMAN^S Work. — Generally, we are 
under an impression that a man’s duties are 
public, and a woman’s private. But this is not 
altogether so. A man has a personal work or 
duty, relating to his own home, and a public 
work or duty, which is the expansion of the 
other, relating to the state. So a woman has a 
personal work or duty, relating to her own home, 
and a public work or duty, which is also the ex- 
pansion of that. 

Now, the man’s work for his own home is, as 
has been said, to secure its maintenance, progress, 
and defence; the woman’s to secure its order, 
comfort, and loveliness. 

Expand both these functions. The man’s duty, 
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as a member of a commonwealth, is to assist in 
the maintenance, in the advance, in the defence 
of the state. The woman's duty, as a member 
of the commonwealth, is to assist in the ordering, 
in the comforting, and in the beautiful adornment 
of the state. 

What the man is at his own gate, defending 
it, if need be, against insult and spoil, that also, 
not in a less, but in a more devoted measure, 
he is to be at the gate of his country, leaving his 
home, if need be, even to the spoiler, to do his 
more incumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be 
within her gates, as the centre of order, the balm 
of distress, and the mirror of beauty : that she 
is also to be without her gates, where , order is 
more difficult, distress more imminent, loveliness 
more rare. 

And as within the human heart there is always 
set an instinct for all its real duties, — an instinct 
which you cannot quench, but only warp and 
corrupt if you withdraw it from its true purpose : 
— as there is the intense instinct of love, which, 
rightly disciplined, maintains all the sanctities 
of life, and, misdirected, undermines them; and 
must do either the one or the other — so there is 
in the human heart an inextinguishable instinct, 
the love of power, which, rightly directed, main- 
tains all the majesty of law and life, and mis- 
directed, wrecks them. 
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Deep rooted in the innermost life of the heart 
of man, and of the heart of woman, God set it 
there, and God keeps it there. Vainly, as falsely, 
you blame or rebuke the desire of power ! — For 
Heaven’s sake, and for Man’s sake, desire it all 
you can. But zvhat power? That is all the 
question. Power to destroy ? the lion’s limb, 
and the dragon’s breath ? Not so. Power to 
heal, to redeem, to guide and to guard. Power 
of the sceptre and shield ; the power of the royal 
hand that heals in touching, — that binds the 
fiend, and looses the captive ; the throne that is 
founded on the rock of Justice, and descended 
from only by steps of Mercy. Will you not 
covet such power as this, and seek such throne 
as this, and be no more housewives, but queens ? 
— S, and L.y II., § 86, 87. 

1 1 2. Woman’s Mission. — Prince of Peace.” 
Note that name. When kings rule in that name, 
and nobles, and the judges of the earth, they also, 
in their narrow place, and mortal measure, receive 
the power of it. There are no other rulers than 
they : other rule than theirs is but misv\i\c ; they 
who govern verily '' Dei gratia ” are all princes, 
yes, or princesses, of Peace. There is not a war 
in the world, no, nor an injustice, but you women 
are answerable for it; not in that you have pro- 
voked, but in that you have not hindered. Men, 
by their nature, are prone to fight ; they will fight 
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for any cause, or for none. It is for you to choose 
their cause for them, and to forbid them "when 
there is no cause. There is no suffering, no in- 
justice, no misery in the earth, but the guilt of it 
lies with you. Men can bear the sight of it, but 
you should not be able to bear it. Men may tread 
it down without sympathy in their own struggle ; 
but men are feeble in sympathy, and contracted 
in hope ; it is you only who can feel the depths 
of pain, and conceive the way of its healing. 
Instead of trying to do this, 3^011 turn away from 
it; you shut yourselves within your park walls 
and garden gates ; and you are content to know 
that there is beyond them a whole world in wil- 
derness — a world of secrets which you dare not 
penetrate, and of suffering which you dare not 
conceive. 

I tell you that this is to me quite the most 
amazing among the phenomena of humanity. I 
am surprised at no depths to which, when once 
warped from its honour, that humanity can be 
degraded. I do not wonder at the miser^s death, 
with his hands, as they relax, dropping gold. I 
do not wonder at the sensualist’s life, with the 
shroud wrapped about his feet. I do not wonder 
at the single-handed murder of a single victim, 
done by the assassin in the darkness of the rail- 
way, or reed-shadow of the marsh. I do not 
even wonder at the myriad-handed murder of 
multitudes, done boastfully in the daylight, by 
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the frenzy of nations, and the immeasurable, 
unimaginable guilt, heaped up from hell to heaven, 
of their priests, and kings. But this is wonderful 
to me — oh, how wonderful ! — -to see the tender 
and delicate woman among you, with her child at 
her breast, and a power, if she would wield it, 
over it, and over its father, purer than the air of 
heaven, and stronger than the seas of earth — nay, 
a magnitude of blessing which her husband would 
not part with for all that earth itself, though it 
were made of one entire and perfect chrysolite : 
— to see her abdicate this majesty to play at 
precedence with her next-door neighbour ! This 
is wonderful — oh, wonderful! — to see her, with 
every innocent feeling fresh within her, go out in 
the morning into her garden to play with the 
fringes of its guarded flowers, and lift their heads 
when they are drooping, with her happy smile 
upon her face, and no cloud upon her brow, 
because there is a little wall around her place of 
peace; and yet she knows, in her heart, if she 
would only look for its knowledge, that, outside 
of that little rose-covered wall, the wild grass, to 
the horizon, is torn up by the agony of men, and 
beat level by the drift of their life-blood. . . . 

You have heard it said — (and I believe there is 
more than fancy even in that saying, but let it 
pass for a fanciful one) — that flowers only flourish 
rightly in the garden of some one who loves them. 
I know you would like that to be true ; you would 
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think it a pleasant magic if you could flush your 
flowers into brighter bloom by a kind look upon 
them : nay, more, if your look had the power, not 
only to cheer, but to guard ; — if you could bid the 
black blight turn away, and the knotted cater- 
pillar spare — if you could bid the dew fall upon 
them in the drought, and say to the south wind, in 
frost — ^'Come, thou south, and breathe upon my 
garden, that the spices of it may flow ouU^ This 
you would think a great thing? And do you 
think it not a greater thing, that all this, (and how 
much more than this !) you can do, for fairer 
flowers than these — flowers that could bless you 
for having blessed them, and will love you for 
having loved them ; — flowers that have thoughts 
like yours, and lives like yours ; and which, once 
saved, you save for ever ? Is this only a little 
power ? Far among the moorlands and the rocks, 
— far in the darkness of the terrible streets, — 
these feeble florets are lying, with all their fresh 
leaves torn, and their stems broken — will you 
never go down to them, nor set them in order in 
their little fragrant beds, nor fence them, in their 
trembling, from the fierce wind ? Shall morning 
follow morning, for you, but not for them; and 
the dawn rise to watch, far away, those frantic 
Dances of Death ; but no dawn rise to breathe 
upon these living banks of wild violet, and wood- 
bine, and rose) nor call to you, through your 
casement, — call (not giving you the name of the 
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English poet’s lady, but the name of Dante’s great 
Matilda,* who on the edge of happy Lethe, stood, 
wreathing flowers with flowers), saying, — 

“ Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown, 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 
And the musk of the roses blown ” ? 

Will you not go down among them ? — among 
those sweet living things, whose new courage, 
sprung from the earth with the deep colour of 
heaven upon it, is starting up in strength of goodly 
spire; and whose purity, washed from the dust, is 
opening, bud by bud, into the flower of promise ; 
— and still they turn to you and for you, ^^The 
Larkspur listens — I hear, I hear ! And the Lily 
whispers — I wait.” 

Did you notice that I missed two lines when I 
read you that first stanza; and think that I had 
forgotten them ? Hear them now : — 

“ Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate, alone.” 

Who is it, think you, who stands at the gate of 
this sweeter garden, alone, waiting for you ? Did 
you ever hear, not of a Maud, but a Madeleine, 
who went down to her garden in the dawn, and 
found One waiting at the gate, whom she supposed 
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to be the gardener ? Have you not sought Him 
often : sought Him in vain, all through the night; 
sought Him in vain at the gate of that old garden 
where the fiery sword is set ? He is never there; 
but at the gate of t//zs garden He is waiting 
always — waiting to take your hand — ready to go 
down to see the fruits of the valley, to see whether 
the vine has flourished, and the pomegranate 
budded. There you shall see with Him the little 
tendrils of the vines that His hand is guiding — 
there you shall see the pomegranate springing 
where His hand cast the sanguine seed ; — more : 
you shall see the troops of the angel keepers that, 
with their wings, wave away the hungry birds 
from the pathsides where He has sown, and call 
to each other between the vineyard rows, ^^Take 
us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines, 
for our vines have tender grapes.^ ^ Oh — you 
queens — ^you queens ; among the hills and happy 
greenwood of this land of yours, shall the foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests ; 
and in your cities shall the stones cry out against 
you, that they are the only pillows where the 
Son of Man can lay His head? — 5. and Z., II., 
§ 91 - 95 - 

113. The Discipline of War. — I have given 
a considerable part of my life to the investigation 
of' 'Venetian painting; and the result of that 
enquiry .yvas ipy fixing upon- onq man as the 
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greatest of all Venetians, and therefore, as I 
believed, C'f all painters whatsoever. I formed 
this faith (whether right or wrong matters at 
present nothing) in the supremacy of the painter 
Tintoret, under a roof covered with his pictures ; 
and of those pictures, three of the noblest were 
then in the form of shreds of ragged canvas, 
mixed up with the laths of the roof, rent through 
by three Austrian shells. Now, it is not every 
lecturer who cou/d tell you that he had seen three 
of his favourite pictures torn to rags by bomb- 
shells. And after such a sight,^ it is not every 
lecturer who would tell you that, nevertheless, 
war was the foundation of all grea t art. 

Yet the concIusTon^is^mevitabie,1f]ra any care- 
ful comparison of the states of great historic races 
at different periods. Merely to show you what I 
mean, I will sketch for you, very briefly, the broad 
steps of the advance of the best art of the w^orld. 
The first dawn of it is in Egypt ; and the power 
of it is founded on the perpetual contemplation of 
death, and of future judgment, by the mind of a 
nation of which the ruling caste were priests, and 
the second, soldiers. The greatest works pro- 
duced by them are sculptures of their kings going 
out to battle, or receiving the homage of con- 
quered armies. And you must remember also,^ as 
one of the great keys to the splendour of the 
Egyptian nation, that the priests were not occupied 
in theology only* Theit theology was the basis of 
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practical government and law; so that they were 
not so much priests as religious judges ; the office 
of Samuel, among the Jews, being as nearly as 
possible correspondent to theirs. 

All the rudiments of art then, and much more 
than the rudiments of all science, were laid first 
by this great warrior-nation, which held in con- 
tempt all mechanical trades, and in absolute hatred 
the peaceful life of shepherds. From Egypt art 
passes directly into Greece, where all poetry, and 
all painting, are nothing else than the description, 
praise, or dramatic representation of war, or of the 
exercises which prepare for it, in their connection 
with offices of religion. All Greek institutions 
had first respect to war ; and their conception of 
it, as one necessary office of all human and divine 
life, is expressed simply by the images of their 
guiding gods. Apollo is the god of all wisdom of 
the intellect; he bears the arrow and the bow, 
before he bears the lyre. Again, Athena is the god- 
dess of all wisdom in conduct. Yet it is by the 
helmet and the shield, oftener than by the shuttle, 
that she is distinguished from other deities. 

There were, however, two great differences in 
principle between the Greek and the Egyptian 
theories of policy. In Greece there was no soldier 
caste ; every citizen was necessarily a soldier. 
And, again, while the Greeks rightly despised 
mechanical arts as much as the Egyptians, they 
did not make the fatal mistake of despising 
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agricultural and pastoral life ; but perfectly hon- 
oured both. These two conditions of truer 
thought raise them quite into the highest rank 
of wise manhood that has yet been reached ; for 
all our great arts, and nearly all our great 
thoughts, have been borrowed or derived from 
them. Take away from us what they have given ; 
and we hardly can imagine how low the modern 
European would stand. 

Now, you are to remember, in passing to the 
next phase of history, that though you must have 
war to produce art — you must also have much 
more than war; namely, an art-instinct or genius 
in the people ; and that, though all the talent for 
painting in the world won^t make painters of you, 
unless you have a gift for fighting as well, you may 
have the gift for fighting, and none for painting. 
Now, in the next great dynasty of soldiers, the 
art-instinct is wholly wanting. I have not yet 
investigated the Roman character enough to tell 
you the causes of this ; but I believe, paradoxical 
as it may seem to you, that however truly the 
Roman might say of himself that he was born of 
Mars, and suckled by the wolf, he was neverthe^ 
less, at heart, more of a farmer than a soldier. 
The exercises of war were with him practical, not 
poetical ; his poetry was in domestic life only, and 
the object of battle, ^'pacis imponere morem.'' 
And the arts are extinguished in his hands, and' 
do not rise again, until, with Gothic chivalry, there 
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comes back into the mind of Europe a passionate 
delight in war itself, for the sake of war. And 
then, with the romantic knighthood which can 
imagine no other noble employment, — under the 
fighting kings of France, England, and Spain ; and, 
under the fighting dukeships and citizenships of 
Italy, art is born again, and rises to her height in 
the great valleys of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
through which there flows not a single stream, from 
all their Alps or Apennines, that did not once run 
dark red from battle ; and it reaches its culminat- 
ing glory in the city which gave to history the most 
intense type of soldiership yet seen among men ; 
— -the city whose armies were led in their assault 
by their king, led through it to victory by their 
king, and so led, though that king of theirs was 
blind, and in the extremity of his age. 

And from this time forward, as peace is estab- 
lished or extended in Europe, the arts decline. 
They reach an unparalleled pitch of costliness, but 
lose their life, enlist themselves at last on the side 
of luxury and various corruption, and, among 
wholly tranquil nations, wither utterly away ; 
remaining only in partial practice among . races 
who, like the French and us, have still the minds, 
though we cannot all live the lives, of soldiers. 

‘'It may be so,^^i can suppose that a philan- 
thropist might exclaim. '‘Perish then the arts, 
if they can flourish only at such a cost. What 
worth is there in toys of canvas, and stone, ii 
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compared to the joy and peace of artless domestic 
life ? And the answer is — truly, in themselves, 
none. But as expressions of the highest state 
of the human spirit, their worth is infinite. As 
results they may be worthless, but, as signs, they 
are above price. For it is an assured truth that, 
whenever the faculties of men are at their fulness, 
they must express themselves by art ; and to say 
that a state is without such expression, is to say 
that it is sunk from its proper level of manly 
nature. So that, when I tell you that war is 
the foundation of all the arts, I mean also that it 
is the foundation of all the high virtues and facul- 
ties of men. 

It is very strange to me to discover this ; and 
very dreadful — but I saw it to be quite an undeni- 
able fact. The common notion that peace and the 
virtues of civil life flourished together, I found to 
be wholly untenable. Peace and the vices of civil 
life only flourish together. We talk of peace and 
learning, and of peace and plenty, and of peace 
and civilisation ; but I found that those were not 
the words which the Muse of History coupled 
together: that, on her lips, the words were — > 
peace, and sensuality — peace, and selfishness — 
peace, and death. I found, in brief, that all great 
nations learned their truth of word, and strength 
of thought, in war ; that they were nourished in 
war, and wasted by peace ; taught by war, and 
deceived by peace ; trained by war, and betrayed 
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by peace ; — in a word, that they were born in war, 
and expired in peace. 

Yet now note carefully, in the second place, it 
is not all war of which this can be said — nor all 
dragon’s teeth, which, sown, will start up into men. 
It is not the rage of a barbarian wolf-flock, as 
under Genseric or Suwarrow ; nor the habitual 
restlessness and rapine of mountaineers, as on 
the old borders of Scotland ; nor the occasional 
struggle of a strong peaceful nation for its life, as 
in the wars of the Swiss with Austria ; nor the 
contest of merely ambitious nations for extent of 
power, as in the wars of France under Napoleon, 
or the just terminated war in America. None of 
these forms of war build anything but tombs. But 
the creative, or foundational, war is that in which 
the natural restlessness and love of contest among 
men are disciplined, by consent, into modes of 
beautiful — though it may be fatal — play : in which 
the natural ambition and love of power of men are 
disciplined into the aggressive conquest of sur- 
rounding evil : and in which the natural instincts 
of self-defence are sanctified by the nobleness of 
the institutions, and purity of the households 
which they are appointed to defend. To such 
war as this all men are born ; in such war as this 
any man may happily die ; and out of such war as 
this have arisen throughout the extent of past 
ages, all the highest sanctities and virtues of 
humanity. — C. W, O., III., § 87-95. 
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114. Chivalric and Modern Warfare. 

. — Now, remember, whatever virtue or goodliness 
there may be in this game of war, rightly played, 
there is none when you thus play it with a multi- 
tude of human pawns. 

If you, the gentlemen of this or any other king- 
dom, choose to make your pastime of contest, do 
so, and welcome ; but set not up these unhappy 
peasant-pieces upon the chequer of forest and 
field. If the wager is to be of death, lay it on your 
own heads, not theirs. A goodly struggle in the 
Olympic dust, though it be the dust of the grave, 
the gods will look upon, and be with you in ; but 
they will not be with you, if you sit on the sides 
of the amphitheatre, whose steps are the moun- 
tains of earth, whose arena its valleys, to urge 
your peasant millions into gladiatorial war. You 
also, you tender and delicate women, for whom, 
and by whose command, all true battle has been, 
and must ever be; you would perhaps shrink 
now, though you need not, from the thought of sit- 
ting as queens above set lists where the jousting 
game might be mortal. How much more, then, 
ought you to shrink from the thought of sitting 
above a theatre pit in which even a few con- 
demned slaves were slaying each other only for 
your delight ! And do you not shrink from the 
fact of sitting above a theatre pit, where, — not 
condemned slaves, — but the best and bravest of 
the poor sons of your people, slay each other, — 
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not man to maji;^as the coupled gladiators ; 
but race to race, in duel of generations ? You 
would tell me, perhaps, that you do not sit to 
see this ; and it is, indeed, true that the women 
of Europe — those who have no heart-interest 
of their own at peril in the contest — draw the 
curtains of their boxes, and muffle the openings; 
so that from the pit of the circus of slaughter 
there may reach them onl}^ at intervals a half- 
heard cry, and a murmur as of the wind's sigh- 
ing, when myriads of souls expire. They shut out 
the death-cries; and are happy, and talk wittily 
among themselves. That is the utter literal 
fact, of what our ladies do in their pleasant 
lives. 

Nay, you might answer, speaking with them — 
^^We do not let these wars come to pass for our 
play, nor by our carelessness; we cannot help> 
them. How can any final quarrel of nations be 
settled otherwise than by war ? " 

. I cannot now delay to tell you how political 
quarrels might be otherwise settled. But grant 
that they cannot. Grant that no law of reason can 
be understood by nations ; no law of justice sub- 
mitted to by them ; and that, while questions of 
a few acres, and of petty cash, can be determined 
by truth and equity, the questions which are to 
issue in the perishing or saving of kingdoms can 
be determined only by the truth of the sword, 
and the equity of the rifle. Grant this, and even 
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then, judge if it will always be necessary for you 
to put your quarrel into the hearts of your poor, 
and sign your treaties with peasants^ blood. You 
would be ashamed to do this in your own private 
position and power. Why should you not be 
ashamed also to do it in public place and power ? 
If you quarrel with your neighbour, and the 
quarrel be indeterminable by law, and mortal, 
you and he do not send your footmen to Batter- 
sea fields to fight it out ; nor do you set fire to 
his tenants' cottages, nor spoil their goods. You 
fight out your quarrel yourselves, and at your 
own danger, if at all. And you do not think it 
materially affects the arbitrament that one of you 
has a larger household than the other; so that, 
if the servants or tenants were brought into the 
field with their masters, the issue of the contest 
could not be doubtful? You either refuse the 
private duel, or you practise it under laws of 
honour, not of physical force ; that so it may be, 
in a manner, justly concluded. Now the just or 
unjust conclusion of the private feud is of little 
moment, while the just or unjust conclusion of 
the public feud is of eternal moment : and yet, in 
this public quarrel, you take your servants^ sons 
from their arms to fight for it, and your servants' 
food from their lips to support it ; and the black 
seal on the parchment of your treaties of peace 
are the deserted hearth, and the fruitless field. — 
C W. O., III., § 97, 98. 
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1 1 5. The Burden of England. — When 
men are rightly occupied, their amusement grows 
out of tlieir work, as the colour-petals out of a 
fruitful flower; — when they are faithfully helpful 
and compassionate, all their emotions become 
steady, deep, perpetual, and vivifying to the soul 
as the natural pulse to the body. But now, having 
no true business, we pour our whole masculine 
energy into the false business of money-making; 
and having no true emotion, we must have false 
emotions dressed up for us to play with, not in- 
nocently, as children with dolls, but guiltily and 
darkly, as the idolatrous Jews with their pictures 
on cavern walls, which men had to dig to detect. 
The justice we do not execute, we mimic in the 
novel and on the stage ; for the beauty we destroy 
in nature, we substitute the metamorphosis of the 
pantomime, and (the human nature of us impera- 
tively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind) for 
the noble grief we should have borne with our 
fellows, and the pure tears we should have wept 
with them, wc gloat over the pathos of the police 
court, and gather the night-dew of the grave. 

There is a curious type of us given in one of 
the lovely, neglected works of the last of our great 
painters. It is a drawing of Kirkby Lonsdale 
churchyard, and of its brook, and valley, and hills, 
and folded morning sky beyond. And unmindful 
alike of these, and of the dead who have left these 
for other valleys and for other skies, a group of 
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schoolboys have piled their little books upon a 
grave, to strike them off with stones. So, also, 
we play with the words of the dead that would 
teach us, and strike them far from us with our 
bitter, reckless will ; little thinking that those 
leaves which the wind scatters had been piled, not 
only upon a gravestone, but upon the seal of an 
enchanted vault — nay, the gate of a great city of 
sleeping kings, who would awake for us, and walk 
with us, if we knew but how to call them by their 
names. How often, even if we lift the marble 
entrance gate, do we but wander among those old 
kings in their repose, and finger the robes they 
lie in, and stir the crowns on their foreheads, and 
still they are silent to us, and seem but a dusty 
imagery; because we know not the incantation 
of the heart that would wake them ; — which, if 
they once heard, they would start up to meet us 
in their power of long ago, narrowly to look upon 
us, and consider us ; and, as the fallen kings of 
Hades meet the newly fallen, saying, '‘Art thou 
also become weak as we — art thou also become 
one of us ? so would these kings, with their 
undimmed, unshaken diadems, meet us, saying, 
"Art thou also become pure and mighty of heart 
as we ? art thou also become one of us ? 

Mighty of heart, mighty of mind — " magnani- 
mous ” — to be this, is indeed to be great in life ; 
to become this increasingly, is, indeed, to "advance 
in life,” — in life itself — not in the trappings of it. 
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My friends, do you remember that old Scythian 
custom, when the head of a house died ? How 
he was dressed in his finest dress, and set in his 
chariot, and carried about to his friends’ houses ; 
and each of them placed him at his table’s head, 
and all feasted in his presence ? Suppose it were 
offered to you in plain words, as it is offered to 
you in dire facts, that you should gain this Scythian 
honour, gradually, while you yet thought yourself 
alive. Suppose the offer were this : You shall die 
slowly ; your blood shall daily grow cold, your 
flesh petrify, your heart beat at last only as a 
rusted group of iron valves. Your life shall fade 
from you, and sink through the earth into the ice 
of Caina; but, day by day, your body shall be 
dressed more gaily, and set in higher chariots, and 
have more orders on its breast — crowns on its 
head, if you will. Men shall bow before it, stare 
and shout round it, crowd after it up and down 
the streets ; build palaces for it, feast with it at 
their tables’ heads all the night long ; your soul 
shall stay enough within it to know what they do, 
and feel the weight of the golden dress on its 
shoulders, and the furrow of the crown-edge on 
the skull ; — no more. Would you take the offer, 
verbally made by the death-angel ? Would the 
meanest among us take it, think you ? Yet prac- 
tically and verily we grasp at it, every one of us, 
in a measure ; many of us grasp at it in its fulness 
of horror. Every man accepts it, who desires to 
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advance in life without knowing what life is ; who 
means only that he is to get more horses, and 
more footmen, and more fortune, and more public 
honour, and — not more personal soul. lie only 
is advancing in life, whose heart is getting softer, 
whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into Living peace. And the 
men who have this life in them are the true lords 
or kings of the earth — they, and they only. — 
S. and A., L, § 39-42. 



IV. 


ECONOMY. 

ii6. The Art of Growing Rich.— Political 
economy (the economy of a State, or of citizens) 
consists simply in the production, preservation, 
and distribution, at fittest time and place, of useful 
or pleasurable things. The farmer who cuts his 
hay at the right time; the shipwright who drives 
his bolts well home in sound wood ; the builder 
who lays good bricks in well-tempered mortar; 
the housewife who takes care of her furniture 
in the parlour, and guards against all waste in 
her kitchen; and the singer who rightly disci- 
plines, and never overstrains her voice, are all 
political economists in the true and final sense : 
adding continually to the riches and well-being 
of the nation to which they belong. 

But mercantile economy, the economy of 
^^merces^' or of ^^pay,'' signifies the accumula- 
tion, in the hands of individuals, of legal or 
moral claim upon, or power over, the labour of 
others; every such claim implying precisely as 
much poverty or debt on one side, as it implies 
riches or right on the other. 

294 
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It does not, therefore, necessarily involve an 
addition to the actual property, or well-being of 
the State in which it exists. But since this com- 
mercial wealth, or power over labour, is nearly 
always convertible at once into real property, 
while real property is not always convertible at 
once into power over labour, the idea of riches 
among active men in civilised nations, generally 
refers to commercial wealth ; and in estimating 
their possessions, they rather calculate the value 
of their horses and fields by the number of 
guineas they could get for them, than the value 
of their guineas by the number of horses and 
fields they could buy with them. 

There is, however, another reason for this 
habit of mind : namely, that an accumulation 
of real property is of little use to its owner, 
unless, together, with it, he has commercial 
power over labour. Thus, suppose any person 
to be put in possession of a large estate of fruit- 
ful land, with rich beds of gold in its gravel; 
countless herds of cattle in its pastures ; houses, 
and gardens, and storehouses full of useful stores : 
but suppose, after all, that he could get no 
servants ? In order that he may be able to have 
servants, some one in his neighbourhood must 
be poor, and in want of his gold — or his corn. 
Assume that no one is in want of cither, and 
that no servants are to be had. He must, there- 
fore, bake his own bread, make his own clothes, 
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plough his own ground, and shepherd his owh 
flocks. His gold will be as useful to him as 
any other yellow pebbles on his estate. His 
stores must rot, for he cannot consume them. 
He can eat no more than another man could eat, 
and wear no more than another man could wear. 
He must lead a life of severe and common labour 
to procure even ordinary comforts; he will be 
ultimately unable to keep either houses in repair, 
or fields in cultivation ; and forced to content 
himself with a poor man's portion of cottage and 
garden, in the midst of a desert of waste land, 
trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruins 
of palaces, which he will hardly mock at himself 
by calling his own." 

The most covetous of mankind would, with 
small exultation, I presume, accept riches of this 
kind on these terms. What is really desired, 
under the name of riches, is, essentially, power 
over men; in its simplest sense, the power of 
obtaining for our own advantage the labour of 
servant, tradesman, and artist ; in wider sense, 
authority of directing large masses of the nation 
to various ends (good, trivial, or hurtful, accord- 
to the mind of the rich person). And this power 
of wealth of course is greater or less in direct 
proportion to the poverty of the men over whom 
it is exercised, and in inverse proportion to the 
number of persons who are as rich as ourselves, 
and who are ready to give the same " ’ce for an 
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article of which the supply is limited. If the 
musician is poor, he will sing for small pay, as 
long as there is only one person who can pay 
him ; but if there be two or three, he will sing 
for the one who offers him most And thus the 
power of the riches of the patron (always imper- 
fect and doubtful, as we shall see presently, even 
when most authoritative) depends first on the 
poverty of the artist, and then on the limitation 
of the number of equally wealthy persons, who 
also want seats at the concert. So that, as above 
stated, the art of becoming “ rich,’’ in the common 
sense, is not absolutely nor finally the art of 
accumulating much money for ourselves, but also 
of contriving that our neighbours shall have less. 
In accurate terms, it is "the art of establishing 
the maximum inequality in our own favour.” 

Now, the establishment of such inequality 
cannot be shown in the abstract to be either 
advantageous or disadvantageous to the body of 
the nation. The rash and absurd assumption that 
such inequalities are necessarily advantageous, 
lies at the root of most of the popular fallacies 
on the subject of political economy. For the 
eternal and inevitable law in this matter is, that 
the beneficialness of the inequality depends, first, 
on the methods by which it was accomplished: 
and, secondly, on the purposes to which it is 
applied. Inequalities of wealth, unjustly estab> 
lished, have assuredly injured the nation in 
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which they exist during their establishment ; 
and, unjustly directed, injure it yet more during 
their existence. But inequalities of wealth, justly 
established, benefit the nation in the course 
of their establishment; and, nobly used, aid it 
yet more by their existence. That is to say, 
among every active and well governed people, 
the various strength of individuals, tested by 
full exertion and specially applied to various 
needs, issues in unequal but harmonious re- 
sults, receiving reward or authority according to 
its class and service; while, in the inactive or 
ill-governed nation, the gradations of decay and 
the victories of treason work out also their 
own rugged system of subjection and success; 
and substitute, for the melodious inequalities 
of concurrent power, the iniquitous dominances 
and depressions of guilt and misfortune. — 
U. T. L., II. 

1 17. Wealth. — At the crossing of the tran- 
septs of Milan Cathedral has lain, for 300 years, 
the embalmed body of St. Carlo Borromeo. It 
holds a golden crosier, and has a cross of emeralds 
on its breast. Admitting the crosier and emeralds 
to be useful articles, is the body to be considered 
as "having” them? Do they in the politico- 
economical sense of property, belong to it ? If 
not, and if we may, therefore, conclude generally 
that a dead body cannot possess property, what 
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degree and period of animation in the body will 
render possession possible ? 

As thus : lately in a wreck of a Californian 
ship, one of the passengers fastened a belt about 
him with two hundred pounds of gold in it, with 
which he was found afterwards at the bottom. 
Now, as he was sinking — had he the gold ? or 
had the gold him ? 

And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by its 
weight, the gold had struck him on the forehead, 
and thereby caused incurable disease — suppose 
palsy or insanity, — would the gold in that case 
have been more a possession than in the first ? 
Without pressing the inquiry up through instances 
of gradually increasing vital power over the gold 
(which I will, however, give, if they are asked 
for), I presume the reader will see that possession, 
or ^Miaving,’^ is not an absolute, but a gradated, 
power; and consists not only in the quantity or 
nature of the thing possessed, but also (and in a 
greater degree) in its suitableness to the person 
possessing it and in his vital power to use it. 

And our definition of Wealth, expanded, be- 
comes : '^The possession of useful articles, zvhicJi 
we can nse^ This is a very serious change. 
For wealth, instead of depending merely on a 
^^have,^’ is thus seen to depend on a ^^can.^^ 
Gladiator’s death, on a ^^habet”; but soldier’s 
victory, and State’s salvation, on a quo plurimum 
posset.” (Liv. Vn. 6.) And what we reasoned 
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of only as accumulation of material, is seen to 
demand also accumulation of capacity. 

So much for our verb. Next for our adjective. 
What is the meaning of useful ? 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. 
For what is capable of use in the hands of some 
persons, is capable, in the hands of others, of the 
opposite of use, called commonly from-usc,^^ or 
^^ab-use/^ And it depends on the person, much 
more than on the article, whether its usefulness 
or ab-usefulness will be the quality developed in 
it. Thus, wine, which the Greeks, in their 
Bacchus, made rightly the type of all passion, 
and which, when used, '' chcereth god and man 
(that is to say, strengthens both the divine life, 
or reasoning power, and the earthy, or carnal 
power, of man) ; yet, when abused, becomes 
Dionusos,^^ hurtful especially to the divine part 
of man, or reason. And again, the body itself, 
being equally liable to use and to abuse, and, 
when rightly disciplined, serviceable to the State, 
both for war and labour; — but when not dis- 
ciplined, or abused, valueless to the State, and 
capable only of continuing the private or single 
existence of the individual (and that but feebly) — 
the Greeks called such a body an 'Tdiotic^' or 
private body, from their word signifying a 
person employed in no way directly useful to the 
State; whence finally, our ''idiot,'' meaning a 
person entirely occupied with his own concerns. 
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Hence, it follows that if a thing is to be useful, 
it must be not only of an availing nature, but in 
availing hands. Or, in accurate terms, usefulness 
is value in the hands of the valiant ; so that this 
science of wealth being, as we have just seen, 
when regarded as the science of Accumulation, 
accumulative of capacity as well as of material, — 
when regarded as the Science of Distribution, is 
distribution not absolute, but discriminate ; not 
of everything to every man, but of the right thing 
to the right man. A difficult science, dependent 
on more than arithmetic. — Z7. T. Z., IV. 

1 1 8. Commerce. — Suppose that three men 
formed a little isolated republic, and found them- 
selves obliged to separate, in order to farm 
different pieces of land at some distance from 
each other along the coast : each estate furnish- 
ing a distinct kind of produce, and each more or 
less in need of the material raised on the other. 
Suppose that the third man, in order to save the 
time of all three, undertakes simply to super- 
intend the transference of commodities from one 
farm to the other ; on condition of receiving some 
sufficiently remunerative share of every parcel of 
goods conveyed, or of some other parcel received 
in exchange for it. 

If this carrier or messenger always brings to 
each estate, from the other, what is chiefly 
wanted, at the right time, the operations of the 
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two farmers will go on prosperously, and the 
largest possible result in produce, or wealth, will 
be attained by the little community. But suppose 
no intercourse between the landowners is pos- 
sible, except through the travelling agent ; and 
that, after a time, this agent, watching the course 
of each man's agriculture, keeps back the articles 
with which he has been entrusted until there 
comes a period of extreme necessity for them, on 
one side or other, and then exacts in exchange 
for them all that the distressed farmer can spare 
of other kinds of produce : it is easy to see that 
by ingeniously watching his opportunities, he 
might possess himself regularly of the greater 
part of the superfluous produce of the two 
estates, and at last, in some year of severest 
trial or scarcity, purchase both for himself and 
maintain the former proprietors thenceforward as 
his labourers or servants. 

This would be a case of commercial wealth 
acquired on the exactest principles of modern 
political economy. But it is manifest in this that 
the wealth of the State, or of the three men con- 
sidered as a society, is collectively less than it 
would have been had the merchant been content 
with juster profit. The operations of the two agri- 
culturists have been cramped to the utmost ; and 
the continual limitations of the supply of things 
they wanted at critical times, together with the 
failure of courage consequent on the prolongation 
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of a struggle for mere existence, without any sense 
of permanent gain, must have seriousl}^ dimi- 
nished the effective results of their labour; and 
the stores finally accumulated in the merchant's 
hands will not in any wise be of equivalent value 
to those which, had his dealings been honest, 
would have filled at once the granaries of the 
farmers and his own. 

The whole question, therefore, respecting not 
only the advantage, but even the quantity, of 
national wealth, resolves itself finally into one of 
abstract justice. It is impossible to conclude, of 
any given mass of acquired wealth, merely by the 
fact of its existence, whether it signifies good or 
evil to the nation in the midst of which it exists. 
Its real value depends on the moral sign attached 
to it, just as sternly as that of a mathematical 
quantity depends on the algebraical sign attached 
to it. Any given accumulation of commercial 
wealth may be indicative, on the one hand, of 
faithful industries, progressive energies, and pro- 
ductive ingenuities : or, on the other, it may be 
indicative of mortal luxury, merciless tyranny, 
ruinous chicane. Some treasures arc heavy with 
human tears, as an ill-stored harvest with un- 
timely rain ; and some gold is brighter in sunshine 
than it is in substance. 

And these are not, observe, merely moral or 
pathetic attributes of riches, which the seeker of 
riches may, if he chooses, despise; they are, 
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literally and sternly; material attributes of riches, 
depreciating or exalting, incalculably, the mone- 
tary signification of the sum in question. One 
mass of money is the outcome of action which has 
created, — another, of action which has annihilated, 
— ten times as much in the gathering of it ; such 
and such strong hands have been paralysed, as 
if they had been numbed by nightshade : so many 
strong men's courage broken, so many productive 
operations hindered ; this and the other false 
direction given to labour, and lying image of 
prosperity set up, on Dura plains dug into seven- 
times-heated furnaces. That which seems to be 
wealth may in verity be only the gilded index of 
far-reaching ruin ; a wrecker's handful of coin 
gleaned from the beach to which he has beguiled 
an argosy ; a camp-follower's bundle of rags un- 
wrapped from the breasts of goodly soldiers dead ; 
the purchase-pieces of potter's fields, wherein 
shall be buried together the citizen and the 
stranger. 

And therefore, the idea that directions can be 
given for the gaining of wealth, irrespectively of 
the consideration of its moral sources, or that any 
general and technical law of purchase and gain 
can be set down for national practice, is perhaps 
the most insolently futile of all that ever beguiled 
men through their vices. So far as I know, there 
is not in history record of anything so disgraceful 
to the human intellect as the modern idea that 
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the commercial text, Buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest,” represents, or under any 
circumstances could represent, an available prin- 
ciple of national economy. Buy in the cheapest 
market ? — yes ; but what made your market 
cheap ? Charcoal may be cheap among your 
roof timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap 
in your streets after an earthquake ; but fire and 
earthquake may not therefore be national benefits. 
Sell in the dearest ? — yes, truly ; but what made 
your market dear ? You sold your bread well 
to-day : was it to a dying man who gave his last 
coin for it, and will never need bread more; or 
to a rich man who to-morrow will buy your farm 
over your head; or to a soldier on his way to 
pillage the bank in which you have put your 
fortune ? 

None of these things you can know. One 
thing only you can know : namely, whether this 
dealing of yours is a just and faithful one, which 
is all you need concern yourself about respecting 
it ; sure thus to have done your own part in 
bringing about ultimately in the world a state of 
things which will not issue in pillage or in death. 
— £/. T, Z., II. 

1 19. Money has been inaccurately spoken of 
as merely a means of exchange. But it is far more 
than this. It is a documentary expression of legal 
claim. It is not wealth, but a documentary claim 
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to wealth, being the sign of the relative quantities 
of it, or of the labour producing it, to which, at a 
given time, persons, or societies, are entitled. 

If all the money in the world, notes and gold, 
were destroyed in an instant, it would leave the 
world neither richer nor poorer than it was. But 
it would leave the individual inhabitants of it in 
different relations. 

Money is, therefore, correspondent in its nature 
to the title-deed of an estate. Though the deed 
be burned, the estate still exists, but the right to 
it has become disputable . — Munera Pulveris^ I., 

§ 21 . 

120. The Game of Money-Making.— The 
first of all English games is making money. 
That is an all-absorbing game ; and we knock 
each other down oftener in playing at that, than 
at football, or any other roughest sport : and it is 
absolutely without purpose ; no one who engages 
heartily in that game ever knows why. Ask a 
great money-maker what he wants to do with his 
money, — he never knows. He doesn't make it to 
do anything with it. He gets it only that he may 
get it. What will you make of what you have 
got?’' you ask. ''Well, I'll get more," he says. 
Just as, at cricket, you get more runs. There's 
no use in the runs, but to get more of them than 
other people is the game. And there's no use in 
the money, but to have more of it than other 
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people is the game. So all that great foul city 
of London there, — rattling, growling, smoking, 
stinking, — a ghastly heap of fermenting brick- 
work, pouring out poison at every pore, — you 
fancy it is a city of work ? Not a street of it ! 
It is a great city of play; very nasty play, and 
very hard play, but still play. It is only Lord’s 
cricket-ground without the turf : — a huge billiard- 
table without the cloth, and with pockets as deep 
as the bottomless pit ; but mainly a billiard-table, 
after all.— C. JV, a, L, § 24. 

1 2 1 . Rich and Poor. — In a community regu- 
lated only by laws of demand and supply, but 
protected from open violence, the persons who 
become rich are, generally speaking, industrious, 
resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, 
sensible, unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. 
The persons who remain poor arc the entirely 
foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, 
the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the imagi- 
native, the sensitive, the well-informed, the im- 
provident, the irregularly and impulsively wicked, 
the clumsy knave, the open thief, and the entirely 
merciful, just, and godly person. — [/. T, Z., IV. 

122. The Business-Man as Hero. — Philo- 
sophically, it does not, at first sight, appear 
reasonable (many writers have endeavoured to 
prove it unreasonable), that a peaceable and 
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rational person, whose trade is buying and selling, 
should be held in less honour than an unpeaceable 
and often irrational person, whose trade is slay- 
ing. Nevertheless, the consent of mankind has 
always, in spite of the philosophers, given pre- 
cedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier^s trade, verily and essentially, is 
not slaying, but being slain. This, without well 
knowing its own meaning, the world honours it 
for. A bravo’s trade is slaying; but the world 
has never respected bravos more than merchants : 
the reason it honours the soldier is, because he 
holds his life at the service of the State. Reckless 
he may be — fond of pleasure or of adventure — all 
kinds of bye-motives and mean impulses may 
have determined the choice of his profession, and 
may affect (to all appearance exclusively) his daily 
conduct in it ; but our estimate of him is based 
on this ultimate fact — of which we are well as- 
sured — that put him in a fortress breach, with all 
the pleasures of the world behind him, and only 
death and his duty in front of him, he will keep 
his face to the front; and he knows that his 
choice may be put to him at any moment — and 
has beforehand taken his part — virtually takes 
such part continually — does, in reality, die daily. 

Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer 
and physician, founded ultimately on their self- 
sacrifice. Whatever the learning or acuteness of 
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a great lawyer, our chief respect for him depends 
on our belief that, set in a judge’s seat, he will 
strive to judge justly, come of it what may. 
Could we suppose that he would take bribes, and 
use his acuteness and legal knowledge to give 
plausibility to iniquitous decisions, no degree of 
intellect would win for him our respect. Nothing 
will win it, short of our tacit conviction, that in 
all important acts of his life justice is first with 
him ; his own interest, second. 

In the case of a physician, the ground of the 
honour we render him is clearer still. Whatever 
his science, we would shrink from him in horror 
if we found him regard his patients merely as 
subjects to experiment upon; much more, if we 
found that, receiving bribes from persons inter- 
ested in their deaths, he was using his best skill 
to give poison in the mask of medicine. 

Finally, the principle holds with utmost clear- 
ness as it respects clergymen. No goodness of 
disposition will excuse want of science in a phy- 
sician, or of shrewdness in an advocate; but a 
clergyman, even though his power of intellect be 
small, is respected on the presumed ground of his 
unselfishness and serviceableness. 

Now, there can be no question but that the 
tact, foresight, decision, and other mental powers, 
required for the successful management of a large 
mercantile concern, if not such as could be com- 
pared with those of a great lawyer, general, o^ 
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divine, would at least match the general conditions 
of mind required in the subordinate officers of a 
ship, or of a regiment, or in the curate of a country 
parish. If, therefore, all the efficient members of 
the so-called liberal professions are still, some- 
how, in public estimate of honour, preferred before 
the head of a commercial firm, the reason must 
lie deeper than in the measurement of their several 
powers of mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference 
will be found to lie in the fact that the merchant 
is presumed to act always selfishly. His work 
may be Very necessary to the community; but 
motive of it is understood to be wholly personal. 
The merchant's first object in all his dealings 
must be (the public believe) to get as much for 
himself, and leave as little to his neighbour (or 
customer) as possible. Enforcing this upon him, 
by political statute, as the necessary principle of 
his action ; recommending it to him on all occa- 
sions, and themselves reciprocally adopting it, 
proclaiming vociferously, for law of the universe, 
that a buyer's function is to cheapen, and a seller's 
to cheat, — the public, nevertheless, involuntarily 
condemn the man of commerce for his compliance 
with their own statement, and stamp him for ever 
as belonging to an inferior grade of human per- 
sonality. 

This they will find, eventually, they must 
give up doing. They must not cease to condemn 
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selfishness ; but they will have to discover a kind 
ol commerce which is not exclusively selfish. Or, 
rather, they will have to discover that there never 
was, or can be, any other kind of commerce ; that 
this which they have called commerce was not 
commerce at all, but cozening ; and that a true 
merchant differs as much from a merchant accord- 
ing to laws of modern political economy, as the 
hero of the Excursion from Autolycus. They 
will find that commerce is an occupation which 
gentlemen will every day see more need to engage 
in, rather than in the businesses of talking to men, 
or slaying them ; that, in true commerce, as in 
true preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary to 
admit the idea of occasional voluntary loss ; — that 
sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under 
a sense of duty ; that the market may have its 
martyrdoms as well as the pulpit ; and trade its 
heroisms as well as war. 

May liave — in the final issue, must have — and 
only has not had yet, because men of heroic tem- 
per have always been misguided in their youth 
into other fields ; not recognising what is in our 
days, perhaps, the most important of all fields; 
so that, while many a zealous person loses his 
life in trying to teach the form of a gospel, very 
few will lose a hundred pounds in showing the 
practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly 
explained to them the true functions of a merchant 
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with respect to other people. I should like the 
reader to be very clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to 
daily necessities of life, have hitherto existed — 
three exist necessarily, in every civilised nation : 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s to teach it. 

The Physician’s to keep it m health. 

The Lawyer’s to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant’s to provide for it 

And the duty of all these men is, on due occa- 
sion, to die for it. 

On due occasion,” namely : — 

The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in 
plague. 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance Injustice. 

The Merchant — what is his due occasion ” 
of death ? 

It is the main question for the merchant, as for 
all of us. For, truly, the man who does not know 
when to die, does not know how to live. 

Observe, the merchant’s function (or manu- 
facturer’s, for in the broad sense in which it is 
here used the word must be understood to include 
both) is to provide for the nation. It is no more 
his function to get profit for himself out of that 
provision than it is a clergyman's function to get 
his stipend. This stipend is a due and necessary 
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adjunct, but not the object of his life, if he 
true clergyman, any more than his fee (or h 
rarium) is the object of life to a true physicr 
Neither is his fee the object of life to a tru 
merchant. All three, if true men, have a work to 
be done irrespective of fee — to be done even at 
any cost, or for quite the contrary of fee; the 
pastor^s function being to teach, the physician^s to 
heal, and the merchant s, as I have said, to provide. 
That is to say, he has to understand to their ver}'' 
root the qualities of the thing he deals in, and the 
means of obtaining or producing it ; and he has 
to apply all his sagacity and energy to the pro- 
ducing or obtaining it in perfect state, and distri- 
buting it at the cheapest possible price where it 
is most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any 
commodity involves necessarily the agency of 
many lives and hands, the merchant becomes in the 
course of his business the master and governor of 
large masses of men in a more direct, though less 
confessed way, than a military officer or pastor ; 
so that on him falls, in great part, the responsi- 
bility for the kind of life they lead : and it becomes 
his duty, not only to be always considering how to 
produce what he sells, in the purest and cheapest 
forms, but how to make the various employments 
involved in the production, or transference of it, 
most beneficial to the men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring for 
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right exercise the highest intelligence, as 
as patience, kindness, and tact, the merchant 
Dound to put all his energy, so for their just 
ischarge he is bound, as soldier or physician 
IS bound, to give up, if need be, his life, in such 
way as it may be demanded of him. Two main 
points he has in his providing function to main- 
tain : first, his engagements (faithfulness to en- 
gagements being the real root of all possibilities, 
in commerce) ; and, secondly, the perfectness and 
purity of the thing provided ; so that, rather than 
fail in any engagement, or consent to any deterio- 
ration, adulteration, or unjust and exorbitant price 
of that which he provides, he is bound to meet 
fearlessly any form of distress, poverty, or labour, 
which may, through maintenance of these points, 
come upon him. 

Again : in his office as governor of the men 
employed by him, the merchant or manufacturer 
is invested with a distinctly paternal authority 
and responsibility. In most cases, a youth en- 
tering a commercial establishment is withdrawn 
altogether from home influence ; his master must 
become his father, else he has, for practical and 
constant help, no father at hand : in all cases the 
master’s authority, together with the general tone 
and atmosphere of his business, and the character 
of the men with whom the youth is compelled in 
the course of it to associate, have more immediate 
and pressing weight than the home influence, and 
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will usually neutralise it either for good or evil ; so 
that the only means which the master has of doing 
justice to the men employed by him is to ask 
himself sternly whether he is dealing with such 
subordinate as he would with his own son, if com- 
pelled by circumstances to take such a position. 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, 
or were by any chance obliged, to place his own 
son in the position of a common sailor : as he 
would then treat his son, he is bound always to 
treat every one of the men under him. So, also, 
supposing the master of a manufactory saw it 
right, or were by any chance obliged, to place his 
own son in the position of an ordinary workman ; 
as he would then treat his son, he is bound always 
to treat every one of his men. This is the only 
effective, true, or practical RULE which can be 
given on this point of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the 
last man to leave his ship in case of wreck, and 
to share his last crust with the sailors in case of 
famine, so the manufacturer, in any commercial 
crisis or distress, is bound to take the suffering of 
it with his men, and even to take more of it for 
himself than he allows his men to feel ; as a father 
would in a famine, shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice 
himself for his son. — U. T, A., I. 

123. The Business-Man as Saint (a Pic- 
ture BY Carpaccio). — T he calling of Matthew; 
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visible, this, in a bright day, and worth waiting 
for one, to see it in, through any stress of 
weather. 

For indeed, the Gospel which the publican 
wrote for us, with its perfect Sermon on the 
Mount, and mostly more harmonious and gentle 
fulness, in places where St. Luke is formal, St. 
John mysterious, and St. Mark brief, — this Gos- 
pel, according to St. Matthew, I should think, if 
we had to choose one out of all the books in the 
Bible for a prison or desert friend, would be the 
one we should keep. 

And we do not enough think how much that 
leaving the receipt of custom meant, as a sign of 
the man^s nature, who was to leave us such a 
notable piece of literature. 

Yet observe, Carpaccio does not mean to ex- 
press the fact, or anything like the fact, of the 
literal calling of Matthew. What the actual cha- 
racter of the publicans of Jerusalem was at that 
time, in its general aspect, its admitted degra- 
dation, and yet power of believing, with the 
harlot, what the masters and the mothers in Israel 
could not believe, it is not his purpose to teach 
you. This call from receipt of custom, he takes 
for the symbol of the universal call to leave all 
that we have, and are doing. Whosoever for- 
saketh not all that he hath, cannot be my 
disciple.” For the other calls were easily obeyed 
in comparison of this. To leave one’s often 
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empty nets and nightly toil on sea, and become 
fishers of men, perhaps you might find pescatori 
enough on the Riva there, within a hundred 
paces of you, who would take the chance at once, 
if any gentle person offered it them. James and 
Jude — Christ’s cousins — no thanks to them for 
following Him; their own home conceivably no 
richer than His. Thomas and Philip, I suppose, 
somewhat thoughtful persons on spiritual matters, 
questioning of them long since; going out to 
hear St. John, and to sec whom he had seen. 
But this man, busy in the place of business — 
engaged in the interests of foreign governments 
— thinking no more of an Israelite Messiah than 
Mr. Goschen, but only of Egyptian finance, and 
the like — suddenly the Messiah, passing by, says, 
Follow me ! ” and he rises up, gives Him his 
hand, ^^Yea! to the death;” and absconds from 
his desk in that electric manner on the instant, 
leaving his cash-box unlocked, and his books for 
whoso list to balance ! — a very remarkable kind 
of person indeed, it seems to me. 

Carpaccio takes him, as I said, for a type of 
such sacrifice at its best. Everything (observe 
in passing) is here given you of the best. Dragon 
deadliest — knight purest — parrot scarletest — 
basilisk absurdest — publican publicanest; a per- 
fect type of the life spent in taxing one’s neigh- 
bour, exacting duties, percentages, profits in 
general, in a due and virtuous manner. 
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For do not think Christ would have called a 
bad or corrupt publican — much less that a bad 
or corrupt publican would have obeyed the call. 
Your modern English evangelical doctrine that 
Christ has a special liking for the souls of rascals 
is the absurdest basilisk of a doctrine that ever 
pranced on judgment steps. That which is lost 
He comes to save, — yes; but not that which is 
defiantly going the way He has forbidden. He 
showed you plainly enough what kind of publican 
He would call, having chosen two, both of the 
best. Behold, Lord, if I have taken anything 
from any man, I restore it fourfold!’^ — a beauti- 
ful manner of trade. Carpaccio knows well that 
there were no defalcations from Levies chest — no 
oppressions in his tax-gathering. This whom he 
has painted is a true merchant of Venice, up- 
rightest and gentlest of the merchant race ; yet 
with a glorious pride in him. What merchant 
but one of Venice would have ventured to take 
Christ’s hand, as his friend’s — as one man takes 
another’s ? Not repentant, he, of anything he has 
done; not crushed or terrified by Christ’s call; 
but rejoicing in it, as meaning Christ’s praise and 
love, Come up higher then, for there are nobler 
treasures than these to count, and a nobler King 
than this to render account to. Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things; enter thou into the 
jo}'' of Thy Lord.” 

A lovely picture, in every sense and power of 
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painting; natural, and graceful, and quiet, and 
pathetic; — divinely religious, yet as decorative 
and dainty as a bank of violets in spring. — St. 
Marks Resty ist Supplement. 

124. Judas and Co. — We do great injustice 
to Iscariot, in thinking him wicked above all 
common wickedness. He was only a common 
money-lover, and, like all money-lovers, did not 
understand Christ; — could not make out the worth 
of Him, or meaning of Him. He never thought 
He would be killed. He was horror-struck when 
he found that Christ would be killed ; threw his 
money away instantly, and hanged himself. How 
many of our present money-seekers, think you, 
would have the grace to hang themselves, whoever 
was killed ? But Judas was a common, selfish, 
muddle-headed, pilfering fellow ; his hand always 
in the bag of the poor, not caring for them. Help- 
less to understand Christ, he yet believed in Him, 
much more than most of us do ; had seen Him do 
miracles, thought He was quite strong enough to 
shift for Himself, and he, Judas, might as well 
make his own little bye-perquisites out of the 
affair. Christ would come out of it well enough, 
and he have his thirty pieces. Now, that is the 
money-seeker's idea, all over the world. He 
doesn't hate Christ, but can't understand Him — 
doesn't care for Him — sees no good in that bene- 
volent business; makes his own little job out of 
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it at all events, come what will. And thus, out 
of every mass of men, you have a certain number 
of bagmen — your fee-first men, whose main 
object is to make money. And they do make it — 
make it in all sorts of unfair ways, chiefly by the 
weight and force of money itself, or what is called 
the power of capital ; that is to say, the power 
which money, once obtained, has over the labour 
of the poor, so that the capitalist can take all its 
produce to himself, except the labourer's food. 
That is the modern Judases way of ^'carrying 
the bag,” and bearing what is pui therein.” — 
C W. 0., I, § 33- 

125. Usury. — The orders, ^^not to lay up 
treasures for ourselves on earth,” and to sell 
that we have, and give alms,” and to provide 
ourselves bags which wax not old,” are perfectly 
direct, unmistakable, — universal, and while we are 
not at all likely to be blamed by God for not imi- 
tating Him as a Judge, we shall assuredly be con- 
demned by Him for not, under Judgment, doing as 
we were bid. But even if we do not feel able to 
obey these orders, if we must and will lay up 
treasures on earth, and provide ourselves bags 
with holes in them, — God may perhaps still, with 
scorn, permit us in our weakness, provided we are 
content with our earthly treasures, when we have 
got them, and don^t oppress our brethren, and 
grind down their souls with them. We may have 
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our old bag about oiir neck, if we will, and go to 
heaven like beggars ; — but if we sell our brother 
also, and put the price of his life in the bag, we 
need not think to enter the kingdom of God so 
loaded. A rich man may, though hardly, enter 
the kingdom of heaven without repenting him 
of his riches ; but not the thief, without re- 
penting his theft ; nor the adulterer, without 
repenting his adultery ; nor the usurer, without 
repenting his usury. 

The nature of which last sin, let us now clearly 
understand, once for all. 

Usury is properly the taking of money for the 
loan or use of anything, (over and above what 
pays for wear and tear,) such use involving no 
care or labour on the part of the lender. It in- 
cludes all investments of capital whatsoever, re- 
turning dividends,^^ as distinguished from labour 
wages, or profits. Thus anybody who works on 
a railroad as platelayer, or stoker, has a right to 
wages for his work ; and any inspector of wheels 
or rails has a right to payment for such inspection ; 
but idle persons who have only paid a hundred 
pounds towards the road-making, have a right to 
the return of the hundred pounds, — and no more. 
If they take a farthing more, they are usurers. 
They may take fifty pounds for two years, twenty- 
five for four,- five for twenty, or one for a hundred. 
But the first farthing they take more than their 
hundred, be it sooner or later, is usury. 


SECOND SERIES. 
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Again, when we build a house, and let it, we 
have a right to as much rent as will return us the 
wages of our labour, and the sum of our outlay. 
If, as in ordinary cases, not labouring with our 
hands or head, we have simply paid — say £1000 
— to get the house built, we have a right to the 
;i^iOOO back again at once, if wc sell it ; or, if we 
let it, to £soo rent during two years, or ;^^ioo rent 
during ten years, or ;£^io rent during a hundred 
years. But if, sooner or later, we take a pound 
more than the thousand, we are usurers. 

And thus in all other possible or conceivable 
cases, the moment our capital is increased, by 
having lent it, be it but in the estimation of a hair, 
that hair’s-breadth of increase is usury, just as 
much as the stealing a farthing is theft, no less 
than stealing a million. 

But usury is worse than theft, in so far as it is 
obtained either by deceiving people, or distressing 
them ; generally by both ; and finally by deceiving 
the usurer himself, who comes to think that usury 
is a real increase, and that money can grow out 
of money ; whereas all usury is increase to one 
person only by decrease to another; and every 
gain of calculated Increment to the Rich, is balanced 
by its mathematical equivalent of Decrement to 
the Poor. The Rich have hitherto only counted 
their gain ; but the day is coming, when the Poor 
will also count their loss, — with political results 
hitherto unparalleled. . . . 
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Any honest and sensible reader, if he chooses, 
can think out the truth in such matters for himself. 
If he be dishonest, or foolish, no one can teach 
him. If he is resolved to find reason or excuse 
for things as they are, he may find refuge in one 
lie after another ; and dislodged from each in turn, 
fly from the last back to the one he began with. 
But there will not long be need for debate — nor 
time for it. Not all the lying lips of commercial 
Europe can much longer deceive the people in 
their rapidly increasing distress, nor arrest their 
straight battle with the cause of it. Through what 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood, — 
through what burning and fuel of fire, they will 
work out their victory, — God only knows, nor 
what they will do to Barabbas, when they have 
found out that he ts a Robber, and not a King. 
But that discovery of his character and capacity 
draws very near : and no less change in the 
world’s ways than the former fall of Feudalism 
itself. 

In the meantime, for those of us who are 
Christians, our own way is plain. We can with 
perfect ease ascertain what usury is, and in what 
express terms forbidden. 

^^And if thy brother be poor, and powerless 
with his hands, at thy side, thou shalt take his 
part upon thee, to help him, as thy proselyte and 
thy neighbour; and thy brother shall live with 
thee. Thou shalt take no usury of him, nor 
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anything over and above, and thou shalt fear thy 
God. I am the Lord, and thy brother shall live 
with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money, 
for usury ; and thou shalt not give him thy food 
for increase. * 

There is the simple law for all of us ; — one 
of those which Christ assuredly came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil: and there is no national 
prosperity to be had but in obedience to it. 

How we usurers are to live, with the hope of 
our gains gone, is precisely the old temple of 
Diana question. How Robin Hood and Cceur de 
Lion were to live without arrow or axe, would 
have been as strange a question to them^ in their 
day. And there are many amiable persons who 
will not directly see their way, any more than I 
do myself, to an honest life ; only, let us be 
sure that this we are leading now is a dishonest 
one. — F, C, Letter 68. 

126. The Sinews of War. — It is one very 
awful form of the operation of wealth in Europe 
that it is entirely capitalists' wealth which supports 
unjust wars. Just wars do not need so much 
money to support them ; for most of the men who 
wage such, wage them gratis ; but for an unjust 
war, men's bodies and souls have both to be 
bought; and the best tools of war for them 
besides; which makes such war costly to the 

* Leviticus xxv. 35-37, from the Septuagint. 
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maximum ; not to speak of the cost of base fear, 
and angry suspicion, between nations which have 
not grace nor honesty enough in all their multi- 
tudes to buy an hour^s peace of mind with : as, 
at present, France and England, purchasing of 
each other ten millions sterling worth of conster- 
nation annually, (a remarkably light crop, half 
thorns and half aspen leaves, — sown, reaped, and 
granaried by the science of the modern political 
economist, teaching covetousness instead of truth). 
And all unjust war being supportable, if not by 
pillage of the enemy, only by loans from capi- 
talists, these loans are repaid by subsequent 
taxation of the people, who appear to have no will 
in the matter, the capitalists^ will being the primary 
root of the war ; but its real root is the covetous- 
ness of the whole nation, rendering it incapable 
of faith, frankness, or justice, and bringing about, 
therefore, in due time, his own separate loss and 
punishment to each person. — U. T. A., IV., ?iote. 

127. The Power of Capital. — There is also 
a confused notion in the minds of many persons, 
that the gathering of the property of the poor into 
the hands of the rich does no ultimate harm; 
since, in whosesoever hands it may be, it must be 
spent at last ; and thus, they think, return to the 
poor again. This fallacy has been again and 
again exposed ; but granting the plea true, the 
same apology may, of course, be made for black 
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mail, or any other form of robbery. It might be 
(though practically it never is) as advantageous 
for the nation that the robber should have the 
spending of the money he extorts, as that the 
person robbed should have spent it. But this is 
no excuse for the theft. If I were to put a turn- 
pike on the road where it passes my own gate, 
and endeavour to exact a shilling from every 
passenger, the public would soon do away with 
my gate, without listening to any pica on my part 
that it was as advantageous to them, in the end, 
that I should spend their shillings, as that they 
themselves should.^^ But if, instead of out-facing 
them with a turnpike, I can only persuade them 
to come in and buy stones, or old iron, or any 
such useless thing, out of my ground, I may rob 
them to the same extent, and be, moreover, 
thanked as a public benefactor, and promoter of 
commercial prosperity. And this main question 
for the poor of England — for the poor of all 
countries — is wholly omitted in every common 
treatise on the subject of wealth. Even by the 
labourers themselves, the operation of capital is 
regarded only in its effect on their immediate 
interests ; never in the far more terrific power of 
its appointment of the kind and the object of 
labour. It matters little, ultimately, how much a 
labourer is paid for making anything; but it mat- 
ters fearfully what the thing is, which he is com- 
pelled to make. If his labour is so ordered as to 
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produce food, and fresh air, and fresh water, no 
matter that his wages are low; — the food and 
fresh air and water will be at last there ; and he 
will at last get them. But if he is paid to destroy 
food and fresh air, or to produce iron bars instead 
of them, — the food and air will finally not be there, 
and he will not get them, to his great and final in- 
convenience. — C, IV, 0 ,y Introd., § 7. 

128. Supply and Demand. — The popular 
economist thinks himself wise in having dis- 
covered that wealth, or the forms of property 
in general, must go where they are required; 
that where demand is, supply must follow. He 
farther declares that this course of demand and 
supply cannot be forbidden by human laws. 
Precisely in the same sense, and with the same 
certainty, the waters of the world go where they 
are required. Where the land falls, the water 
flows. The course neither of clouds nor rivers 
can be forbidden by human will. But the dis- 
position and administration of them can be altered 
by human forethought. Whether the stream shall 
be a curse or a blessing, depends upon man^s 
labour, and administrating intelligence. For 
centuries after centuries, great districts of the 
world, rich in soil, and favoured in climate, have 
lain desert under the rage of their own rivers; 
nor only desert, but plague-struck. The stream 
which, rightly directed, would have flowed in 
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soft irrigation from field to field — would have 
purified the air, given food to man and beast, 
and carried their burdens for them on its bosom 
— now overwhelms the plain and poisons the 
wind ; its breath pestilence, and its work famine. 
In like manner this wealth ^^goes where it is 
required. No human laws can withstand its 
flow. They can only guide it : but this, the 
leading trench and limiting mound can do so 
thoroughly, that it shall become water of life — 
the riches of the hand of wisdom ; or, on the 
contrary, by leaving it to its own lawless flow, 
they may make it, what it has been too often, 
the last and deadliest of national plagues : water 
of Marah — the water which feeds the roots of 
all evil— C/. r. Z., IIL 

129. Stewardship. — A man^s power over his 
property is, at the widest range of it, fivefold ; 
it is power of Use, for himself. Administration, 
to others, Ostentation, Destruction, or Bequest; 
and possession is in use only, which for each 
man is sternly limited; so that such things, and 
so much of them as he can use, are, indeed, well 
for him, or Wealth ; and more of them, or any 
other things, are ill for him, or Illth. Plunged 
to the lips in Orinoco, he shall drink to his thirst 
measure ; more at his peril : with a thousand 
oxen on his lands, he shall eat to his hunger 
measure ; more, at his peril. He cannot live in 
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two houses at once ; a few bales of silk or wool 
will suffice for the fabric of all the clothes he can 
ever wear, and a few books will probably hold 
all the furniture good for his brain. Beyond 
these, in the best of us but narrow, capacities, 
we have but the power of administering, or mal- 
administering, wealth : (that is to say, distri- 
buting, lending, or increasing it) ; — of exhibiting 
it (as in magnificence of retinue or furniture), — 
of destroying, or, finally, of bequeathing it. And 
with multitudes of rich men, administration de- 
generates into curatorship; they merely hold 
their property in charge, as Trustees, for the 
benefit of some person or persons to whom it is 
to be delivered upon their death ; and the position, 
explained in clear terms, would hardly seem a 
covetable one. What would be the probable 
feelings of a youth, on his entrance into life, to 
whom the career hoped for him was proposed in 
terms such as these : You must work unre- 
mittingly, and with your utmost intelligence, 
during all your available years : you will thus 
accumulate wealth to a large amount; but you 
must touch none of it, beyond what is needful for 
your support. Whatever sums you gain, beyond 
those required for your decent and moderate main- 
tenance, and whatever beautiful things you may 
obtain possession of, shall be properly taken 
care of by servants, for whose maintenance you 
will be charged, and whom you will have the 
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trouble of superintending, and on your death-bed 
you shall have the power of determining to whom 
the accumulated property shall belong, or to what 
purposes be applied ? 

The labour of life, under such conditions, would 
probably be neither zealous nor cheerful ; yet the 
only difference between this position and that of 
the ordinary capitalist is the power which the 
latter supposes himself to possess, and which is 
attributed to him by others, of spending his 
money at any moment. This pleasure, taken tu 
the vnagmation of power to part with that with 
which zve have iio intention of parting^ is one of 
the most curious, though commonest forms of 
the Eidolon, or Phantasm of Wealth. But the 
political economist has nothing to do with this 
idealism, and looks only to the practical issue of 
it — namely, that the holder of wealth, in such 
temper, may be regarded simply as a mechanical 
means of collection ; or as a money-chest with a 
slit in it, not only receptant but suctional, set in 
the public thoroughfare; — chest of which only 
Death has the key, and evil Chance the distribu- 
tion of the contents. In his function of Lender 
(which, however, is one of administration, not use, 
as far as he is himself concerned), the capitalist 
takes, indeed, a more interesting aspect ; but even 
in that function, his relations with the State are 
apt to degenerate into a mechanism for the con- 
venient contraction of debt ; — a function the more 
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mischievous, because a nation invariably appeases 
its conscience with respect to an unjustifiable 
expense, by meeting it with borrowed funds, 
expresses its repentance of a foolish piece of 
business, by letting its tradesmen wait for their 
money, and always leaves its descendants to pay 
for the work which will be of the least advantage 
to them. — Al^mera Pulveris^ II., § 37, 38. 

130. Luxury. — I t is popularly supposed that 
it benefits a nation to invent a want. But the 
fact is, that the true benefit is in extinguishing a 
want — in living with as few wants as possible. 

This ought to be the first lesson of every rich 
man’s political code. Sir,” his tutor should 
early say to him, ^^you are so placed in society, 
— it may be for your misfortune, it mtist be for 
your trial — that you are likely to be maintained 
all your life by the labour of other men. You will 
have to make shoes for nobody, but some one will 
have to make a great many for you. You will 
have to dig ground for nobody, but some one will 
have to dig through every summer’s hot day for 
you. You will build houses and make clothes for 
no one, but many a rough hand must knead clay, 
and many an elbow be crooked to , the stitch, to 
keep that body of yours warm and fine. Now 
remember, whatever you and your work may be 
worth, the less your keep costs, the better. It 
does not cost money only. It costs degradation. 
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You do not merely employ these people. You 
also tread upon them. It cannot be helped ; — you 
have your place, and they have theirs ; but see 
that you tread as lightly as possible, and on as 
few as possible. What food, and clothes, and 
lodging, you honestly need, for your health and 
peace, you may righteously take. See that you 
take the plainest you can serve yourself with — 
that you waste or wear nothing vainly — and that 
you employ no man in furnishing you with any 
useless luxury.^' . . . 

Yet observe, though it is out of its proper place 
said here, this law forbids no luxury which men 
are not degraded in providing. You may have 
Paul Veronese to paint your ceiling, if you like, 
or Benvenuto Cellini to make cups for you. But 
you must not employ a hundred divers to find 
beads to stitch over your sleeve. 

And the degree in which you recognise the 
difference between these two kinds of services, 
is precisely what makes the difference between 
your being a civilised person or a barbarian. If 
you keep slaves to furnish forth your dress — to 
glut your stomach — sustain your indolence — or 
deck your pride, you are a barbarian. If you 
keep servants, properly cared for, to furnish you 
with what you verily want, and no more than 
that — ^you are a civil ” person — a person capable 
of the qualities of citizenship. — T. and 7"., XXL, 
§ 128-131. 
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1 3 1. Master and Servant.— We will sup- 
pose that the master of a household desires only 
to get as much work out of his servants as he can, 
at the rate of wages he gives. He never allows 
them to be idle ; feeds them as poorly and lodges 
them as ill as they will endure, and in all things 
pushes his requirements to the exact point beyond 
which he cannot go without forcing the servant to 
leave him. In doing this, there is no violation on 
his part of what is commonly called ^^justice.’^ 
He agrees with the domestic for his whole time 
and service, and takes them ; — the limits of hard- 
ship in treatment being fixed by the practice of 
other masters in his neighbourhood ; that is to 
say, by the current rate of wages for domestic 
labour. If the servant can get a better place, he 
is free to take one, and the master can only tell 
what is the real market value of his labour, by 
requiring as much as he will give. 

This is the politico-economical view of the case, 
according to the doctors of that science ; who as- 
sert that by this procedure the greatest average of 
work will be obtained from the servant, and there- 
fore the greatest benefit to the community, and 
through the community, by reversion, to the ser- 
vant himself. 

That, however, is not so. It would be so if the 
servant vrere an engine of which the motive power 
was steam, magnetism, gravitation, or any other 
agent of calculable force. But he being, on the 
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contrary, an engine whose motive power is a Soul, 
the force of this very peculiar agent, as an un- 
known quantity, enters into all the political eco- 
nomist’s equations, without his knowledge, and 
falsifies every one of their results. The largest 
quantity of work will not be done by this curious 
engine for pay, or under pressure, or by help of 
any kind of fuel which may be supplied by the 
chaldron. It will be done only when the motive 
force, that is to say, the will or spirit of the 
creature, is brought to its greatest strength by its 
own proper fuel : namely, by the affections. 

It may indeed happen, and does happen often, 
that if the master is a man of sense and energy, 
a large quantity of material work may be done 
under mechanical pressure, enforced by strong will 
and guided by wise method ; also it may happen, 
and does happen often, that if the master is in- 
dolent and weak (however good natured), a very 
small quantity of work, and that bad, may be pro- 
duced by the servant's undirected strength, and 
contemptuous gratitude. But the universal law 
of the matter is that, assuming any given quantity 
of energy and sense in master and servant, the 
greatest material result obtainable by them will be, 
not through antagonism to each other, but through 
affection for each other; and that, if the master, 
instead of endeavouring to get as much work as 
possible from the servant, seeks rather to render 
his appointed and necessary work beneficial to him, 
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and to forward his interests in all just and whole- 
some ways^ the real amount of work ultimately 
done, or of good rendered, by the person so cared 
for, will indeed be the greatest possible. 

Observe, I say, '^of good rendered,'* for a 
servant’s work is not necessarily or always the 
best thing he can give his master. But good of 
all kinds, whether in material service, in protec- 
tive watchfulness of his master’s interest and 
credit, or in joyful readiness to seize unexpected 
and irregular occasions of help. 

Nor is this one whit less generally true because 
indulgence will be frequently abused, and kindness 
met with ingratitude. For the servant who, gently 
treated, is ungrateful, treated ungently, will be re- 
vengeful ; and the man who is dishonest to a liberal 
master will be injurious to an unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish 
treatment will produce the most effective return. 
Observe, I am here considering the affections 
wholly as a motive power ; not at all as things in 
themselves desirable or noble, or in any other 
way abstractedly good. I look at them simply 
as an anomalous force, rendering every one of 
the ordinary political economist’s calculations 
nugatory ; while, even if he desired to introduce 
this new element into his estimates, he has no 
power of dealing with it ; for the affections only 
become a true motive power when they ignore 
every other motive and condition of political 
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economy. Treat the servant kindly, with the 
idea of turning his gratitude to account, and you 
will get, as you deserve, no gratitude, nor any 
value for your kindness; but treat him kindly 
without any economical purpose, and all econo- 
mical purposes will be answered ; in this, as in 
all other matters, whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, whoso loses it shall find it. — U. T. Z., I. 

132. Head-work and Hand-work.— There 
must be work done by the arms, or none of us 
could live. There must be work done by the 
brains, or the life we get would not be worth 
having. And the same men cannot do both. 
There is rough work to be done, and rough men 
must do it; there is gentle work to be done, and 
gentlemen must do it; and it is physically im- 
possible that one class should do, or divide, the 
work of the other. And it is of no use to try to 
conceal this sorrowful fact by fine words, and to 
talk to the workman about the honourableness 
of manual labour and the dignity of humanity. 
Rough work, honourable or not, takes the life 
out of us ; and the man who has been heaving 
clay out of a ditch all day, or driving an express 
train against the north wind all night, or holding 
a colIier^s helm in a gale on a lee shore, or whirling 
white-hot iron at a furnace mouth, is not the same 
man at the end of his day, or night, as one who 
has been sitting in a quiet room, with everything 
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comfortable about him, reading books, or class- 
ing butterflies, or painting pictures. If it is any 
comfort to you to be told that the rough work is 
the more honourable of the two, I should be sorry 
to take that much of consolation from you ; and 
in some sense I need not. The rough work is 
at all events real, honest, and, generally, though 
not always, useful ; while the fine work is, a great 
deal of it, foolish and false, as well as fine, and 
therefore dishonourable; but when both kinds 
are equally well and worthily done the head's 
is the noble work, and the hand's the ignoble. — 

c w. a, I., § 36. 

133. The Value of Labour.— Labour is the 
contest of the life of man with an opposite ; — the 
term ^Mife" including his intellect, soul, and 
physical power, contending with question, diffi- 
culty, trial, or material force. 

Labour is of a higher or lower order, as it 
includes more or fewer of the elements of life : 
and labour of good quality, in any kind, includes 
always as much intellect and feeling as will 
fully and harmoniously regulate the physical 
force. 

In speaking of the value and price of labour, it 
is necessary always to understand labour of a given 
rank and quality, as we should speak of gold or 
silver of a given standard. Bad (that is, heart- 
less, inexperienced, or senseless) labour cannot be 
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valued ; it is like gold of uncertain alloy, or 
flawed iron. 

The quality and kind of labour being given, its 
value, like that of all other valuable things, is 
invariable. But the quantity of it which must be 
given for other things is variable : and in esti- 
mating this variation, the price of other things 
must always be counted by the quantity of labour; 
not the price of labour by the quantity of other 
things. 

Thus, if we want to plant an apple sapling in 
rocky ground, it may take two hours' work ; in 
soft ground, perhaps only half an hour. Grant 
the soil equally good for the tree in each case. 
Then the value of the sapling planted by two 
hours' work is nowise greater than that of the 
sapling planted in half an hour. One will bear 
no more fruit than the other. Also, one half-hour 
of work is as valuable as another half-hour ; never- 
theless, the one sapling has cost four such pieces 
of work, the other only one. Now, the proper 
statement of this fact is, not that the labour on 
the hard ground is cheaper than on the soft ; but 
that the tree is dearer. The exchange value may, 
or may not, afterwards depend on this fact. If 
other people have plenty of soft ground to plant 
in, they will take no cognisance of our two hours' 
labour in the price they will offer for the plant 
on the rock. And if, through want of sufficient 
botanical science, we have planted an upas-tree 
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instead of an apple, the exchange value will be a 
negative quantity; still less proportionate to the 
labour expended. 

What is commonly called cheapness of labour, 
signifies, therefore, in reality, that many obstacles 
have to be overcome by it; so that much labour 
is required to produce a small result. But this 
should never be spoken of as cheapness of labour, 
but as dearness of the object wrought for. It 
would be just as rational to say that walking was 
cheap, because we had ten miles to walk home to 
our dinner, as that labour was cheap, because we 
had to work ten hours to earn it. — Unto This 
Lastj IV. 

134. Competition in the Labour Market. 
— If it were thought that the labour necessary to 
make a good physician would be gone through by 
a sufficient number of students with the prospect 
of only half-guinea fees, public consent would 
soon withdraw the unnecessary half-guinea. In 
this ultimate sense, the price of labour is indeed 
always regulated by the demand for it ; but, so 
far as the practical and immediate administration 
of the matter is regarded, the best labour always 
has been, and is, as all labour ought to be, paid 
by an invariable standard. 

^'What the reader perhaps answers amazedly: 

pay good and bad workmen alike ? 

Certainly. The difference between one prelate’s 
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sermons and his successor’s — or between one 
physician’s opinion and another’s, — is far greater, 
as respects the qualities of mind involved, and 
far more important in result to you personally, 
than the difference between good and bad laying 
of bricks (though that is greater than most people 
suppose). Yet you pay with equal fee, contentedly, 
the good and bad workmen upon your soul, and 
the good and bad workmen upon your body; 
much more may you pay, contentedly, with 
equal fees, the good and bad workmen upon 
your house. 

Nay, but I choose my physician, and (?) my 
clergyman, thus indicating my sense of the quality 
of their work.” By all means, also, choose your 
bricklayer ; that is the proper reward of the good 
workman, to be chosen,” The natural and right 
system respecting all labour is, that it should be 
paid at a fixed rate, but the good workman em- 
ployed, and the bad workman unemployed. The 
false, unnatural, and destructive system is when 
the bad workman is allowed to offer his work at 
half-price, and either take the place of the good, 
or force him by his competition to work for an 
inadequate sum. — U, T, Z., I. 

135. Co-operation. — I especially want you, 
for one thing, to understand the sense in which 
the word ^^co-operation” is used in my books. 
You will find I am always pleading for it ; and 
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yet I don^t at all mean the co-operation of partner- 
ship (as opposed to the system of wages) which 
is now so gradually extending itself among our 
great firms. . . . 

I use the word in a far wider sense, as opposed, 
not to mastcrhood, but to competition, I do not 
mean, for instance, by co-operation, that all the 
master bakers in a town are to give a share of 
their profits to the men who go out with the 
bread ; but that the masters are not to try to 
undersell each other, nor seek each to get the 
other's business, but are all to form one society, 
selling to the public under a common law of severe 
penalty for unjust dealing, and at an established 
price. I do not mean that all bankers' clerks 
should be partners in the bank; but I do mean 
that all bankers should be members of a great 
national body, answerable as a society for all 
deposits ; and that the private business of specu- 
lating with other people's money should take 
another name than that of banking." And, for 
final instance, I mean by co-operation " not only 
fellowships between trading but between 

trading nations; so that it shall no more be 
thought (as it is now, with ludicrous and vain 
selfishness) an advantage for one nation to under- 
sell another ; and take its occupation away from 
it; but that the primal and eternal law of vital 
commerce shall be of all men understood — namely, 
that every nation is fitted by its character, and the 
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nature of its territories, for some particular em- 
ployments or manufactures; and that it is the 
true interest of every other nation to encourage it 
in such speciality, and by no means to interfere 
with, but in all ways forward and protect, its 
efforts, ceasing all rivalship with it, so soon as 
it is strong enough to occupy its proper place. — 
T. and I., § I. 

136. Land. — Bodies of men, or women, then 
(and much more, as I said before, their souls), 
must not be bought or sold. Neither must land, 
nor water, nor air, these being the necessary 
sustenance of men^s bodies and souls. 

Yet all these may, on certain terms, be bound, 
or secured in possession, to particular persons 
under certain conditions. For instance, it may 
be proper, at a certain time, to give a man per- 
mission to possess land, as you give him per- 
mission to marry; and farther, if he wishes it 
and works for it, to secure to him the land needful 
for his life ; as you secure his wife to him ; and 
make both utterly his own, without in the least 
admitting his right to buy other people's wives, 
or fields, or to sell his own. 

And the right action of a State respecting its 
land is, indeed, to secure it in various portions 
to those of its citizens who deserve to be trusted 
with it, according to their respective desires and 
proved capacities ; and after having so secured it 
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to each, to exercise only such vigilance over his 
treatment of it as the State must give also to his 
treatment of his wife and servants ; for the most 
part leaving him free, but interfering in cases 
of gross mismanagement or abuse of power. — 
T. and 7 ^., XXIII., § 150, 151. 

I 37. CAriTALISTS, OR CAPTAINS ? — Nay, 
but finally, work must be done, and some one 
must be at the top, some one at the bottom. 
Granted, my friends. Work must always be, 
and captains of work must always be ; and if 
you in the least remember the tone of any of my 
writings, you must know that they are thought 
unfit for this age, because they are always insist- 
ing on need of government, and speaking with 
scorn of liberty. But I beg you to obseiwe that 
there is a wide difference between being captains 
or governors of work, and taking the profits of it. 
It does not follow, because you are general of 
an army, that you are to take all the treasure, or 
land, it wins; (if it fight for treasure or land;) 
neither, because you are king of a nation, that 
you are to consume all the profits of the nation’s 
work. Real kings, on the contrary, are known 
invariably by their doing quite the reverse of 
this, — by their taking the least possible quantity 
of the nation’s work for themselves. There is 
no test of real kinghood so infallible as that. 
Does the crowned creature live simply, bravely, 
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unostentatiously ? probably he is a King. Does 
he cover his body with jewels, and his table with 
delicates ? in all probability he is 7 iot a King. It 
is possible he may be, as Solomon was; but that 
is when the nation shares his splendour with him. 
Solomon made gold, not only to be in his own 
palace as stones, but to be in Jerusalem as 
stones. But, even so, for the most part, these 
splendid kinghoods expire in ruin, and only the 
true kinghoods live, which are of royal labourers 
governing loyal labourers ; who, both leading 
rough lives, establish the true dynasties. Con- 
clusively you will find that because you are king 
of a nation, it does not follow that you are to 
gather for yourself all the wealth of that nation ; 
neither, because you are king of a small part 
of the nation, and lord over the means of its 
maintenance — over field, or mill, or mine, — are 
you to take all the produce of that piece of the 
foundation of national existence for yourself. — 
C W. a, II., § 8o. 

138. Government. — When the crew of a 
wrecked ship escape in an open boat, and the 
boat is crowded, the provisions scanty, and the 
prospect of making land distant, laws are instantly 
established and enforced which no one thinks of 
disobeying. An entire equality of claim to the 
provisions is acknowledged without dispute ; and 
an equal liability to necessary labour. No man 
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who can row is allowed to refuse his oar; no 
man, however much money he may have saved in 
his pocket, is allowed so much as half a biscuit 
beyond Iiis proper ration. Any riotous person 
who endangered the safety of the rest would be 
bound, and laid in the bottom of the boat, with- 
out the smallest compunction, for such violation 
of the principles of individual liberty ; and, on 
the other hand, any child, or woman, or aged 
person, who was helpless, and exposed to great 
danger and suffering by their weakness, would 
receive more than ordinary care and indulgence, 
not unaccompanied with unanimous self-sacrifice 
on the part of the labouring crew. 

There is never any question under circum- 
stances like these, of what is right and wrong, 
woftliy and unworthy, wise or foolish. If there 
any question, there is little hope for boat or 
crew. The right man is put at the helm; every 
available hand is set to the oars; the sick are 
tended, and the vicious restrained, at once, and 
decisively ; or if not, the end is near. 

Now, the circumstances of every associated 
group of human society, contending bravely for 
national honours and felicity of life, differ only 
from those thus supposed, in the greater, instead 
of less, necessity for the establishment of re- 
straining law. There is no point of difference in 
the difficulties to be met, nor in the rights re- 
ciprocally to be exercised. Vice and indolence 
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arc not less, but more, injurious in a nation than 
in a boat^s company; the modes in which they 
affect the interests of worthy persons being far 
more complex, and more easily concealed. The 
right of restraint, vested in those who labour, 
over tliose who would impede their labour, is as 
absolute in the large as in the small society ; the 
equal claim to share in whatever is necessary to 
the common life (or commonwealth) is as inde- 
feasible; the claim of the sick and helpless to be 
cared for by the strong with earnest self-sacrifice, 
is as pitiful and as imperative; the necessity that 
the governing authority should be in the hands of 
a true and trained pilot is as clear and as con- 
stant. In none of these conditions is there any 
difference between a nation and a boat’s company. 
The only difference is in this, that the impossi- 
bility of discerning the effects of individual error 
and crime, or of counteracting them by individual 
effort, in the affairs of a great nation renders 
it tenfold more necessary than in a small society 
that direction by law should be sternly estab- 
lished. Assume that your boat's crew is dis- 
orderly and licentious, and will, by agreement, 
submit to no order; — the most troublesome of 
them will yet be easily discerned; and the chance 
is that the best man among them knocks him 
down. Common instinct of self-preservation will 
make the rioters put a good sailor at the helm, 
and impulsive pity and occasional help will be, by 
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heart and hand, here and there given to visible 
distress. Not so in the ship of the realm. The 
most troublesome persons in it are usually the 
least recognised for such, and the most active 
in its management ; the best men mind their own 
business patiently, and are never thought of ; the 
good helmsman never touches the tiller but in 
the last extremity ; and the worst forms of misery 
are hidden, not only from every eye, but from 
every thought. On the deck, the aspect is of 
Cleopatra^s galley — under hatches there is a 
slave hospital; while, finally (and this is the 
most fatal difference of all), even the few persons 
who care to interfere energetically, with purpose 
of doing good, can, in a large society, discern so 
little of the real state of evil to be dealt with, and 
judge so little of the best means of dealing witli 
it, that half of their best efforts will be mis- 
directed, and some may even do more harm than 
good. Whereas it is the sorrowful law of this 
universe, that evil, even unconscious and un- 
intended, never fails of its effect ; and in a state 
where the evil and the good, under conditions of 
individual ^Mibcrty,^' are allowed to contend to- 
gether, not only every stroke on the Devil’s side 
tells — but every slip^ (the mistakes of wicked men 
being as mischievous as their successes) ; while on 
the side of right, there will be much direct and 
fatal defeat, and, even of its measure of victory, 
half will be fruitless. — T, ajid T.y XII., § 65, 66. 
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139. Political Aphorisms.* — i. Any form 
of government will work, provided the governors 
are real, and the people obey them : and none 
will work, if the governors are unreal, or the 
people disobedient. If you mean to have logs 
for kings, no quantity of liberty in choice of the 
wood will be of any profit to you : — nor will the 
wisest or best governor be able to seiwe you, if 
you mean to discuss his orders instead of obey- 
ing them. 

2. The first duty of government is to see that 
the people have food, fuel, and clothes. The 
second, that they have means of moral and intel- 
lectual education. 

3. Food, fuel, and clothes can only be got out 
of the ground, or sea, by muscular labour ; and 
no man has any business to have any, unless he 
has done, if able, the muscular work necessary to 
produce his portion, or to render (as the labour 
of a surgeon or a physician renders), equivalent 
benefit to life. It indeed saves both toil and 
time that one man should dig, another bake, and 

* The violence, or grotesque aspect, of a statement may seem 
as if I were mocking ; but this comes mainly of my endeavour to 
bring the absolute truth out into pure crystalline structure, un- 
modified by disguise of custom, or obscurity of language ; for 
the result of that process is continually to reduce the facts into a 
form so contrary, if theoretical, to our ordinary impressions, and 
so contrary, if moral, to our ordinary practice, that the straight- 
forward statement of them looks like a jest. . . . These six- 
teen aphorisms contain, as plainly as I can speak it, the sub- 
stance of what I have hitherto taught. 
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another tan ; but the digger, baker, and tanner 
are alike bound to do their equal day’s duty ; and 
the business of the government is to see that they 
have done it, before it gives any one of them their 
dinner. 

4. While the daily teaching of God’s truth, 
doing of His justice, and heroic bearing of His 
sword, are to be required of every human soul 
according to its ability, the mercenary professions 
of preaching, law-giving, and fighting must be 
entirely abolished. 

5. Scholars, painters, and musicians may be 
advisedly kept on due pittance, to instruct or 
amuse the labourer after, or at, his work ; pro- 
vided the duty be severely restricted to those 
who have high special gifts of voice, touch, and 
imagination ; and that the possessors of these 
melodious lips, light-fingered hands, and lively 
brains, do resolutely undergo the normal dis- 
cipline necessary to ensure their skill ; the people 
whom they arc to please, understanding, always, 
that they cannot employ these tricking artists 
without working double-tides themselves, to pro- 
vide them with beef and ale. 

6. The duty of the government, as regards the 
distribution of its work, is to attend first to the 
wants of the most necessitous ; therefore, to take 
particular charge of the back streets of every 
town ; leaving the fine ones, more or less, accord- 
ing to their finery, to take care of themselves. 
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And it is the duty of magistrates, and other per- 
sons in authority, but especially of all bishops, to 
know thoroughly the numbers, means of sub- 
sistence, and modes of life of the poorest persons 
in the community, and to be sure that it/iej' at 
least are virtuous and comfortable; for if poor 
persons be not virtuous, after all the wholesome 
discipline of poverty, what must be the state of the 
rich, under their perilous trials and temptations ? 
— but, on the other hand, if the poor are made 
comfortable and good, the rich have a fair chance 
of entering the kingdom of heaven also, if they 
choose to live honourably and decently. 

7, Since all are to be made to labour for their 
living, and it is not possible to labour without 
materials and tools, these must be provided by 
the government, for all persons, in the necessary 
quantities. If bricks are to be made, clay and 
straw must be provided ; if sheep are to be kept, 
grass; if coats are to be made, cloth; if oakum to 
be picked, oakum. All these raw materials, with 
the tools for working them, must be provided 
by the government, at first, free of cost to the 
labourer, the value of them being returned to it 
as the first-fruits of his toil ; and no pawnbrokers 
or usurers may be allowed to live by lending sea to 
fishermen, air to fowlers, land to farmers, crooks 
to shepherds, or bellows to smiths. 

8. When the lands and seas belonging to any 
nation are all properly divided, cultivated, and 
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fished, its population cannot be increased, ex- 
cepting by importing food in exchange for use- 
less articles, — that is to say, by living as the to}^- 
manufacturcrs of some independent nation, which 
can both feed itself, and afford to buy toys besides. 
But no nation can long exist in this servile state. 
It must either emigrate, and form colonies to 
assist in cultivating the land which feeds it, or 
become entirely slavish and debased. The moment 
any nation begins to import food, its political 
power and moral worth arc ended. 

9. All the food, clothing, and fuel required 
by men, can be produced by the labour of their 
own arms on the earth and sea ; all food is ap- 
pointed to be so produced, and must be so pro- 
duced, at their peril. If instead of taking the 
quantity of exercise made necessary to their bodies 
by God, ill the work appointed by God, they take 
it in hunting and shooting, they become ignorant, 
irreligious, and finally insane, and seek to live by 
fighting as well as by hunting ; whence the type of 
Nimrod, in the circle of the Hell-towers, which I 
desired you to study in Dante. If they do not take 
exercise at all, they become sensual, and insane in 
worse ways. A7id it is physically impossible that 
true religious kfwwledgey or pure 7uoralityy should 
exist auioug arty classes of a nation zvho do not 
zvork with their hands for their bread. 

10. The use of machinery in agriculture throws 
a certain number of persons out of wholesome 
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employment, who must thenceforward either do 
nothing, or mischief. The use of machinery in 
art destroys the national intellect; and finally 
renders all luxury impossible. All machinery 
needful in ordinary life to supplement human or 
animal labour may be moved by wind or water; 
while steam, or any modes of hcat-poiver^ may 
only be employed justifiably under extreme or 
special conditions of need ; as for speed on main 
lines of communication, and for raising water from 
great depths, or other such work beyond human 
strength. 

11. No true luxury, wealth, or religion is 
possible to dirty persons; nor is it decent or 
human to attempt to compass any temporal pros- 
perity whatever by the sacrifice of cleanliness. 
The speedy abolition of all abolishablc filth is 
the first process of education ; the principles of 
which I state in the second group of aphorisms 
following. 

12. All education must be moral first; intel- 
lectual secondarily. Intellectual, before — much 
more, without — moral education, is in completeness 
impossible ; and in incompleteness, a calamity. 

13. Moral education begins in making the 
creature to be educated — clean, and obedient. 
This must be done thoroughly, and at any cost, 
and with any kind of compulsion rendered neces- 
sary by the nature of the animal, be it dog, child. 


or man. 
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14. Moral education consists next in making 
the creature practically serviceable to other crea- 
tures, according to the nature and extent of its 
own capacities ; taking care that these be healthily 
developed in such service. It may be a question 
how long, and to what extent, boys and girls of 
fine race may be allowed to run in the paddock 
before they are broken ; but assuredly the sooner 
they are put to such work as they are able for, 
the better. Moral education is summed when 
the creature has been made to do its work with 
delight, and thoroughly ; but this cannot be until 
some degree of intellectual education has been 
given also. 

15. Intellectual education consists in giving 
the creature the faculties of admiration, hope and 
love. These are to be taught by the study of 
beautiful Nature; the sight and history of noble 
persons ; and the setting forth of noble objects of 
action. 

16. Since all noble persons hitherto existent in 
the world have trusted in the government of it by 
a supreme Spirit, and in that trust, or faith, have 
performed all their great actions, the history of 
these persons will finally mean the history of 
their faith ; and the sum of intellectual educa- 
tion will be the separation of what is inhuman, 
in such faiths, and therefore perishing, from what 
is human, and, for human creatures, eternally 
true. — F. Cf Letter 67. 

SECOND SERIES. Z 
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140. Royalty. — Who shall measure the dif- 
ference between the power of those who do and 
teach/^ and who are greatest in the kingdoms ot 
earth, as of heaven — and the power of those who 
undo, and consume- — whose power, at the fullest, 
is only the power of the moth and the rust ? 
Strange ! to think how the Moth-kings lay up 
treasures for the moth ; and the Rust-kings, who 
are to their people^s strength as rust to armour, 
lay up treasures for the rust; and the Robber- 
kings, treasures for the robber; but how few kings 
have ever laid up treasures that needed no guard- 
ing — treasures of which, the more thieves there 
were, the better! Broidered robe, only to be 
rent ; helm and sword, only to be dimmed ; jewel 
and gold, only to be scattered ; — there have been 
three kinds of kings who have gathered these. 
Suppose there ever should arise a Fourth order of 
kings, who had read, in some obscure writing of 
long ago, that there was a Fourth kind of treasure, 
which the jewel and gold could not equal, neither 
should it be valued with pure gold. A web made 
fair in the weaving, by Athena^s shuttle; an armour, 
forged in divine fire by Vulcanian force; a gold 
to be mined in the very sun's red heart, where 
he sets over the Delphian cliffs; — deep-pictured 
tissue; — impenetrable armour; — ^potable gold; — 
the three great Angels of Conduct, Toil, and 
Thought, still calling to us, and waiting at the 
posts of our doors, to lead us, with their winged 
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power, and guide us, with their unerring eyes, by 
the path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
vulture^s eye has not seen ! Suppose kings should 
ever arise, who heard and believed this word, and 
at last gathered and brought forth treasures of — 
Wisdom — for their people ? 

Think what an amazing business that would 
be ! How inconceivable, in the state of our present 
national wisdom ! That wc should bring up our 
peasants to a book exercise instead of a bayonet 
exercise ! — organise, drill, maintain with pay, and 
good generalship, armies of thinkers, instead of 
armies of stabbers ! — find national amusement in 
reading-rooms as well as rifle-grounds ; give prizes 
for a fair shot at a fact, as well as for a leaden 
splash on a target. What an absurd idea it seems, 
put fairly in words, that the wealth of the capi- 
talists of civilized nations should ever come to 
support literature instead of war ! — S, and Z., 

I-, § 45. 46. 

1 41. Aristocracy. — The upper classes, 
broadly speaking, are originally composed of the 
best-bred (in the merely animal sense of the 
term), the most energetic, and most thoughtful, 
of the population, who either by strength of arm 
seize the land from the rest, and make slaves of 
them, or bring desert land into cultivation, over 
which they have therefore, within certain limits, 
true personal right ; or, by industry, accumulate 
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other property, or by choice devote themselves 
to intellectual pursuits, and, though poor, obtain 
an acknowledged superiority of position, shown 
by benefits conferred in discovery, or in teaching, 
or in gifts of art. This is all in the simple course 
of the law of nature; and the proper offices of 
the upper classes, thus distinguished from the 
rest, become, therefore, in the main threefold : — 

(A) Those who are strongest of arm have for 
their proper function the restraint and punish- 
ment of vice, and the general maintenance of law 
and order ; releasing only from its original sub- 
jection to their power that which truly deserves 
to be emancipated. 

(B) Those who are superior by forethought 
and industry, have for their function to be the 
providences of the foolish, the weak, and the 
idle ; and to establish such systems of trade and 
distribution of goods as shall preserve the lower 
orders from perishing by famine, or any other 
consequence of their carelessness or folly, and to 
bring them all, according to each man's capacity, 
at last into some harmonious industry. 

(C) The third class, of scholars and artists, of 
epurse, have for function the teaching and delight- 
ing of the inferior multitude. 

The office of the upper classes, then, as a body, 
is to keep order among their inferiors, and raise 
them always to the nearest level with themselves 
of which those inferiors are capable. So far as 
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they are thus occupied, they are invariably loved 
and reverenced intensely b}" all beneath them, 
and reach, themselves, the highest types of human 
power and beauty. 

This, then, being the natural ordinance and 
function of aristocracy, its corruption, like that of 
all other beautiful things under the Devil’s touch, 
is a very fearful one. Its corruption is, that 
those who ought to be the rulers and guides of 
the people, forsake their task of painful honour- 
ableness ; seek their own pleasure and pre- 
eminence only ; and use their power, subtlety, 
conceded influence, prestige of ancestry, and 
mechanical instrumentality of martial power, to 
make tlic lower orders toil for them, and feed and 
clothe them for nothing, and become in various 
ways their living property, goods, and chattels, 
even to the point of utter regardlessness of what- 
ever misery these serfs may suffer through such 
insolent domination, or they themselves, their 
masters, commit of crime to enforce it. — T, and 

7 :, XXIL, § 137-139. 

142. Commonalty. — Since the essence of 
wealth consists in its authority over men,* if the 
apparent or nominal wealth fail in this power, it 
fails in essence; in fact, ceases to be wealth at 
all. It does not appear lately in England, that 
our authority over men is absolute. The servants 

[* See § 1 16 of this volume. ] 
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show some disposition to rush riotously upstairs, 
under an impression that their wages are not 
regularly paid. We should augur ill of any 
gcntleman^s property to whom this happened 
every other day in his drawing-room. 

So, also, the power of our wealth seems limited 
as respects the comfort of the servants, no less 
than their quietude. The persons in the kitchen 
appear to be ill-dressed, squalid, half-starved. 
One cannot help imagining that the riches of the 
establishment must be of a very theoretical and 
documentary character. 

Finally, Since the essence of wealth consists 
in power over men, will it not follow that the 
nobler and the more in number the persons are 
over whom it has power, the greater the wealth ? 
Perhaps it may even appear, after some con- 
sideration, that the persons themselves are the 
wealth — that these pieces of gold with which we 
are in the habit of guiding them, are, in fact, 
nothing more than a kind of Byzantine harness 
or trappings, very glittering and beautiful in bar- 
baric sight, wherewith we bridle the creatures; 
but that if these same living creatures could be 
guided without the fretting and jingling of the 
Byzants in their mouths and ears, they might 
themselves be more valuable than their bridles. 
In fact, it may be discovered that the true veins 
of wealth are purple — and not in Rock, but in 
Flesh — perhaps even that the final outcome and 
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consummation of all wealth is in the producing as 
many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human creatures. Our modern 
wealth, I think, has rather a tendency the other 
way; — most political economists appearing to 
consider multitudes of human creatures not con- 
ducive to wealth, or at best conducive to it only 
by remaining in a dim-eyed and narrow-chested 
state of being. 

Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to serious 
question, which I leave to the reader^s pondering, 
whether, among national manufactures, that of 
Souls of a good quality may not at last turn out 
a quite leadingly lucrative one ? Nay, in some 
far-away and yet undreamt-of hour, I can even 
imagine that England may cast all thoughts of 
possessive wealth back to the barbaric nations 
among whom they first arose; and that, while 
the sands of the Indus and adamant of Golconda 
may yet stiffen the housings of the charger, and 
flash from the turban of the slave, she, as a 
Christian mother, may at last attain to the virtues 
and the treasures of a Heathen one, and be able 
to lead forth her Sons, saying , — ** These are MY 
Jewels.”— T. Z., II. 

143. A Model Commonwealth. — A little 
canton, four miles square, and which did not wish 
to be six miles square ! A little town, composed 
of a cluster of watermills, a street of penthouses, 
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two wooden bridges, two dozen of stone houses 
on a little hill, and three or four perpendicular 
lanes up and down the hill. The four miles of 
acreage round, in grass, with modest gardens, and 
farm dwelling houses ; the people, pious, learned, 
and busy, to a man, to a woman — to a boy, to a 
girl, of them ; progressing to and fro mostly on 
their feet, and only where they had business. 
And this bird’s-nest of a place, to be the centre 
of religious and social thought, and of physical 
beauty, to all living Europe ! That is to say, 
thinking and designing Europe, — France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. They, and their pieties, and 
their prides, their arts and their insanities, their 
wraths and slaughters, springing and flowering, 
building and fortifying, foaming and thundering 
round this inconceivable point of patience : the 
most lovely spot, and the most notable, without 
any possible dispute, of the European universe ; 
yet the nations do not covet it, do not gravitate 
to it, — what is more wonderful, do not make a 
wilderness of it. They fight their battles at 
Chalons and Leipsic ; they build their cotton 
mills on the Aire, and leave the Rhone running 
with a million of Aire power, — all pure. They 
build their pleasure houses on Thames shingle, 
and Seine mud, to look across to Lambeth, and 
— whatever is on the other side of the Seine. 
They found their military powers in the sand of 
Berlin, and leave this precipice-guarded plain in 
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peace. And yet it rules them, — is the focus 
of thought to them, and of passion, of science, 
and of contrat social; of rational conduct, and 
of decent — and other — manners. Saussure's 
school and Calvin's, — Rousseau's and Byron's, 
— Turner's, — 

And of course, I was going to say, mine ; but 
I didn't write all that last page to end so. Yet 
Geneva had better have ended with educating me 
and the likes of me, instead of the people who 
have hold of it now, with their polypous knots 
of houses, communal with ^'London, Paris, and 
New York." 

Beneath which, and on the esplanades of the 
modern casino, New York and London now live 
— no more the Genevese. What their home 
once was, I must try to tell, as I saw it. 

Urst, it was a notable town for keeping all its 
poor, — inside of it. In the very centre, where 
an English town has its biggest square, and its 
Exchange on the model of the Parthenon, built 
for the sake of the builder's commission on the 
cost; there, on their little pile-propped island, 
and by the steep lane-sides, lived the Genevoise 
poor; in their garrets, — their laborious upper 
spinning or watch-wheel cutting rooms, — their 
dark niches and angles of lane : mostly busy ; 
the infirm and old all seen to and cared for, 
their porringers filled and their pallet-beds made, 
by household care. 
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But, outside the ramparts, no more poor. 
A sputter, perhaps, southward, along the Savoy 
road; but in all the champaign round, no mean 
rows of cubic lodgings with Doric porches ; no 
squalid fields of mud and thistles ; no deserts of 
abandoned brickfield and insolvent kitchen garden. 
On the instant, outside Geneva gates, perfectly 
smooth, clean, trim-hedged or prim-walled country 
roads ; the main broad one intent on far-away 
things, its signal-posts inscribed Route de Paris 
branching from it, right and left, a labyrinth of 
equally well kept ways for fine carriage wheels, 
between the gentlemen^s houses with their farms ; 
each having its own fifteen to twenty to fifty acres 
of mostly meadow, rich-waving always (in my 
time for being there) with grass and flowers, 
like a kaleidoscope. Stately plane trees, aspen 
and walnut, — sometimes in avenue, — casting 
breezy, never gloomy, shade round the dwelling- 
house. A dwelling-house indeed, all the year 
round; no travelling from it to fairer lands 
possible ; no shutting up for seasons in town ; 
hay-time and fruit-time, school-time and play, 
for generation after generation, within the cheer- 
ful white domicile with its green shutters and 
shingle roof, — pinnacled perhaps, humorously, at 
the corners, glittering on the edges with silvery 
tin. Kept up '' the whole place, and all the neigh- 
bours’ places, not ostentatiously, but perfectly : 
enough gardeners to mow, enough vintagers to 
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press, enough nurses to nurse ; no foxes to hunt^ 
no birds to shoot; but every household felicity 
possible to prudence and honour, felt and fulfilled 
from infancy to age. 

Where the grounds came down to the water- 
side, they were mostly built out into it, till the 
water was four or five feet deep, lapping up, or 
lashing, under breeze, against the terrace wall. 
Not much boating; fancy wherries, unmanage- 
able, or too adventurous, upon the wild blue ; and 
Swiss boating a serious market and trade busi- 
ness, unfashionable in the high rural empyrean of 
Geneva. But between the Hotel des Etrangers^ 
(one of these country-houses open to the polite 
stranger, some half-mile out of the gates, where 
Salvador took us in ^33 and ’35) and the town, 
there were one or two landing-places for the 
raft-like flat feluccas; and glimpses of the open 
lake and things beyond, — glimpses only, shut off 
quickly by garden walls, until one came to the 
inlet of lake-water moat which bent itself under 
the ramparts back to the city gate. This was 
crossed, for people afoot who did not like going 
round to that main gate, by the delicatest of 
filiform suspension bridges ; strong enough it 
looked to carry a couple of lovers over in safety, 
or a nursemaid and children, but nothing heavier. 
One was allowed to cross it for a centime, which 
seemed to me always a most profitable transac- 
tion, the portress receiving placidly a sort of dirty 
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flattened sixpence (I forget its name), and re- 
turning me a waistcoat pocketful of the loveliest 
little clean-struck centimes ; and then one might 
stand on the bridge any time, in perfect quiet. 
(The Genevese didn’t like paying the centime, 
and went round by the gate.) Two swans, 
drifting about underneath, over a couple of 
fathoms of purest green water, and the lake 
really opening from the moat, exactly where the 
Chamouni range of aiguilles rose beyond it far 
away. In our town walks we used always to 
time getting back to the little bridge at sunset, 
there to wait and watch. 

That was the way of things on the north 
side ; on the south, the town is still, in the 
main buildings of it, as then ; the group of 
officially aristocratic houses round the cathedral 
and college presenting the same inaccessible sort 
of famil}^ dignity that they do to-day ; only, since 

then, the Geneva Liberals Well, I will not 

say what they have done; the main town stands 
still on its height of pebble-gravel, knit almost 
into rock ; and still the upper terraces look across 
the variously mischievous Liberal works to the 
open southern country, rising in steady slope of 
garden, orchard, and vineyard — sprinkled with 
pretty farm-houses and bits of chateau, like a 
sea-shore with shells ; rising always steeper and 
steeper, till the air gets rosy in the distance, then 
blue, and the great walnut trees have become 
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dots, and the farmsteads, minikin as if they were 
the fairy-finest of models made to be packed in a 
box ; and then, instant — above vineyard, above 
farmstead, above field and wood, leaps up the 
Saleve cliif, two thousand feet into the air. 

I don't think anybody who goes to Geneva ever 
sees the Saleve. For the most part, no English 
creature ever does see farther than over the way ; 
and the Saleve, unless you carefully peer into it, 
and make out what it is, pretends to be nothing, 
— a long, low swell like the South Downs, I fancy 
most people take it for, and look no more. Yet 
there are few rocks in the high Alps more awful 
than the Angle " of the Saleve, at its foot — seven 
Shakespere's Cliffs set one on the top of another, 
and all of marble.* 

On the other side of the high town the houses 
stand closer, leaving yet space for a little sycamore- 
shaded walk, whence one looks down on the 
whole southern reach of lake, opening wide to 
the horizon, and edged there like the sea, but in 
the summer sunshine looking as if it was the one 
well of blue which the sunbeams drank to make 
the sky of. Beyond it, ghostly ranges of in- 
credible mountains — the Dent d'Oche, and first 
cliffs towards Fribourg; to the west, the long 
wave of Jura, fading into the air above Neuchdtel, 

* Not Parian, indeed, nor Carrara, but an extremely compact 
limestone, in which the compressed faulted veins are of marble 
indeed, and polish beautifully. 
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That was the view for full noon, when the lake 
was brightest and bluest. Then you fell down a 
perpendicular lane into the lower town again, and 
you went to Mr. Bautte^s. 

Virtually there was no other jeweller in Geneva, 
in the great times. There were some respectable, 
uncompetitive shops, not dazzling, in the main 
street ; and smaller ones, with an average supply 
of miniature watches, that would go well for ten 
years; and uncostly, but honest, trinketry. But 
one went to Mr. Bautte’s with awe, and of neces- 
sity, as one did to one's bankers. There was 
scarcely any external sign of Bautte whatever — 
a small brass plate at the side of a narrow arched 
door, into an alley — into a secluded alley — leading 
into a monastic courtyard, out of which — or rather 
out of the alley, where it opened to the court, you 
ascended a winding stair, wide enough for two only, 
and came to a green door, swinging, at the top of it ; 
and there you paused to summon courage to enter. 

A not large room, with a single counter at the 
farther side. Nothing shown on the counter. 
Two confidential attendants behind it, and — it 
might possibly be Mr. Bautte ! — or his son — or 
his partner — or anyhow the Ruling power — at his 
desk beside the back window. You told what 
you wanted : it was necessary to know your mind, 
and to be sure you did want it ; there was no 
showing of things for temptation at Bautte's. 
You wanted a bracelet, a brooch, a watch — plain 
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or enamelled. Choice of what was wanted was 
quietly given. There were no big stones, nor 
blinding galaxies of wealth. Entirely sound 
workmanship in the purest gold that could be 
worked ; fine enamel for the most part, for colour, 
rather than jewels ; and a certain Bauttesque 
subtlety of linked and wreathed design, which 
the experienced eye recognised when worn in 
Paris or London. Absolutely just and moderate 
price ; wear, — to the end of your days. You 
came away with a sense of duty fulfilled, of trea^ 
sure possessed, and of a new foundation to the 
respectability of your family. 

You returned into the light of the open street 
with a blissful sense of a parcel being made up to 
be sent after you, and in the consequentjy calm 
expatiation of mind, went usually to watch the 
Rhone. 

Bautte^s was in the main street, out of which 
one caught glimpses, down the short cross ones, 
of the passing water ; as at Sandgate, or the like 
fishing towns, one got peeps of the sea. With 
twenty steps you were beside it. 

For all other rivers there is a surface, and an 
underneath, .and a vaguely displeasing idea of the 
bottom. But the Rhone flows like one lambent 
jewel; its surface is nowhere, its ethereal self is 
everywhere, the iridescent rush and translucent 
strength of it blue to the shore, and radiant to the 
depth. 
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Fifteen feet thick, of not flowing, but flying 
water ; not water, neither, — melted glacier, rather, 
one should call it ; the force of the ice is with it, 
and the wreathing of the clouds, the gladness of 
the sky, and the continuance of Time. 

Waves of clear sea are, indeed, lovely to watch, 
but they are always coming or gone, never in any 
taken shape to be seen for a second. But here 
was one mighty wave that was always itself, and 
every fluted swirl of it, constant as the wreathing 
of a shell. No wasting away of the fallen foam, 
no pause for gathering of power, no helpless ebb 
of discouraged recoil; but alike through bright 
day and lulling night, the never-pausing plunge, 
and never-fading flash, and never-hushing whisper, 
and, while the sun was up, the ever-answering 
glow of unearthly aquamarine, ultramarine, violet- 
blue, gentian-blue, peacock-blue, river-of-paradise 
blue, glass of a painted window melted in the sun, 
and the witch of the Alps flinging the spun tresses 
of it for ever from her snow. 

The innocent way, too, in which the river used 
to stop to look into every little corner. Great 
torrents always seem angry, and great rivers too 
often sullen; but there is no anger, no disdain, 
in the Rhone. It seemed as if the mountain 
stream was in mere bliss at recovering itself again 
out of the lake-sleep, and raced because it rejoiced 
in racing, fain yet to return and stay. There 
were pieces of wave that danced all day as if 
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Perclita were looking on to learn ; tliere were 
little streams that skipped like lambs and leaped 
like chamois; there were pools that shook the 
sunshine all through them, and were rippled in 
layers of overlaid ripples, like crystal sand ; there 
were currents that twisted the light into golden 
braids, and inlaid the threads with turquoise 
enamel ; there were strips of stream that had 
certainly above the lake been millstreams, and 
were looking busily for mills to turn again ; there 
were shoots of stream that had once shot fear- 
fully into the air, and now sprang up again 
laughing that they had only fallen a foot or two ; 
— and in the midst of all the gay glittering and 
eddied lingering, the noble bearing by of the 
midmost deptli, so mighty, yet so terrorlcss and 
harmless, with its swallows skimming instead of 
petrels, and the dear old decrepit town as safe in 
the embracing sweep of it as if it were set in a 
brooch of sapphire. — PrcBtcrita^ II. V. 

144. There is no Wealth but Life, Life, 
including all its powers of love, of joy, and of 
admiration. That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings ; that man is richest who, having 
perfected the functions of his own life to the 
utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal, and by means of his possessions, over 
the lives of others. 

2 A 
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A Strange political economy ; the only one, 
nevertheless, that ever was or can be : all political 
economy founded on self-interest being but the 
fulfilment of that which once brought schism into 
the Policy of angels, and ruin into the Economy 
of Heaven. 

^^The greatest number of human beings noble 
and happy.’’ But is the nobleness consistent 
with the number ? Yes, not only consistent with 
it, but essential to it. The maximum of life can 
only be reached by the maximum of virtue. In 
this respect the law of human population differs 
wholly from that of animal life. The multiplication 
of animals is checked only by want of food, and by 
the hostility of races ; the population of the gnat 
is restrained by the hunger of the swallow, and 
that of the swallow by the scarcity of gnats. Man, 
considered as an animal, is indeed limited by the 
same laws : hunger, or plague, or war, are the 
necessary and only restraints upon his increase, — 
effectual restraints hitherto, — his principal study 
having been how most swiftly to destroy him- 
self, or ravage his dwelling-places, and his 
highest skill directed to give range to the 
famine, seed to the plague, and sway to the 
sword. But, considered as other than an animal, 
his increase is not limited by these laws. It is 
limited only by the limits of his courage and his 
love. Both of these have their bounds ; and ought 
to have ; his race has its bounds also ; but these 
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have not yet been reached, nor will be reached 
for ages. 

In all the ranges of human thought I know 
none so melancholy as the speculations of poli- 
tical economists on the population question. It 
is proposed to better the condition of the labourer 
by giving him higher wages. ^^Nay,” says the 
economist,^ — if you raise his wages, he will cither 
people down to the same point of misery at which 
you found him, or drink your wages away.^’ He 
will. I know it. Who gave him this will? 
Suppose it were your own son of whom you 
spoke, declaring to me that you dared not take 
him into 5^our firm, nor even give him his just 
labourer's wages, because if you did he would 
die of drunkenness, and leave half a score of 
children to the parish. ^^Who gave your son 
these dispositions?^’ — I should enquire. Has 
he them by inheritance or by education ? By 
one or other they imist come; and as in him, 
so also in the poor. Either these poor are of 
a race essentially different from ours, and unre- 
deemable (which, however often implied, I have 
heard none yet openly say), or else by such 
care as we have ourselves received, we may 
make them continent and sober as ourselves 
— wise and dispassionate as we are — models 
arduous of imitation. But,” it is answered, 
''they cannot receive education.” Why not? — 
U. T. Z., IV. 
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145. Government by Example. — Only a 
few days since I had a letter from the wife of a 
village rector, a man of common sense and kind- 
ness, who was greatly troubled in his mind because 
it was precisely the men who got highest wages 
in summer that came destitute to his door in the 
winter. Destitute, and of riotous temper — for their 
method of spending Avagcs in their period of pro- 
sperity was by sitting two days a week in the 
tavern parlour, ladling port wine, not out of bowls, 
but out of buckets. Well, gentlemen, who taught 
them that method of festivity ? 

Thirty years ago, I, a most inexperienced fresh- 
man, went to my first college supper; at the head 
of the table sat a nobleman of high promise and of 
admirable powers, since dead of palsy ; there also 
we had in the midst of us, not buckets, indeed, but 
bowls as large as buckets ; there also, we helped 
ourselves with ladles. There (for this beginning 
of college education was compulsory), I choosing 
ladlefuls of punch instead of claret, because I was 
then able, iinperceived, to pour them into my waist- 
coat instead of down my throat, stood it out to the 
end, and helped to carry four of my fellow students, 
one of them the son of the head of a college, head 
foremost, down stairs and home. 

Such things are no more; but the fruit of them 
remains, and will for many a day to come. The 
labourers whom you cannot now shut out of the 
ale-house are only the too faithful disciples of the 
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gentlemen who were wont to shut themselves into 
the dining-room. The gentlemen have not thought 
it necessary, in order to correct their own habits, 
to diminish their incomes; and, believe me, the 
way to deal with your drunken workman is not 
to lower his wages, — but to mend his wits. — 

^ 7 . IK a, IV, § 148, 149. 

146. A Plea for Hand-lauour. — For the 
continual education of the whole people, and for 
their future happiness, they must have such 
consistent employment as shall develop all the 
powers of the fingers, and the limbs, and the 
brain : and that development is only to be ob- 
tained by hand-labour, of which you have these 
four great divisions — hand-labour on the earth, 
hand-labour on the sea, hand-labour in art, hand- 
labour in war. 

Hand-labour on the earth, the work of the 
husbandman and of the shepherd ; — to dress the 
earth and to keep the flocks of it — the first task 
of man, and the final one — the education always 
of noblest lawgivers, kings and teachers ; the 
education of Hesiod, of Moses, of David, of all 
the true strength of Rome ; and all its tenderness : 
the pride of Cincinnatus, and the inspiration of 
Virgil. Hand-labour on the earth, and the har- 
vest of it brought forth with singing : — not steam- 
piston labour on the earth, and the liarvest of it 
brought forth with steam- whistling. You will 
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have no prophet's voice accompanied by that 
shepherd's pipe, and pastoral symphony. Do 
you know that lately, in Cumberland, in the chief 
pastoral district of England, — in Wordsworth's 
own home, — a procession of villagers on their 
festa day provided for themselves, by way of 
music, a steam-plough whistling at the head of 
them ? 

Give me patience while I put the principle of 
machine labour before you, as clearly and in as 
short compass as possible ; it is one that should 
be known at this juncture. Suppose a farming 
proprietor needs to employ a hundred men on his 
estate, and that the labour of these hundred men 
is enough, but not more than enough, to till all 
his land, and to raise from it food for his own 
family, and for the hundred labourers. He is ob- 
liged, under such circumstances, to maintain all the 
men in moderate comfort, and can only by economy 
accumulate mucli for himself. But, suppose he 
contrive a machine that will easily do the work of 
fifty men, with only one man to watch it. This 
sounds like a great advance in civilisation. The 
farmer of course gets his machine made, turns off 
the fifty men, who may starve or emigrate at 
their choice, and now he can keep half of the 
produce of his estate, which formerly went to feed 
them, all to himself. That is the essential and 
constant operation of machinery among us at this 
moment. 
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Nay, it is at first answered; no man can in 
reality keep half the produce of an estate to him- 
self, nor can he in the end keep more than his 
own human share of anything ; his riches must 
diffuse themselves at some time; ho must main- 
tain somebody else with them, however he spends 
them. That is mainly true, — not altogether so, 
for food and fuel arc in ordinary circumstances 
personally wasted by rich people, in quantities 
which would save many fives. One of my own 
great luxuries, for instance, is candlelight — and I 
probably burn, for myself alone, as many candles 
during the winter, as would comfort the old eyes, 
or spare the young ones, of a whole rushlighted 
country village. Still, it is mainly true that it is 
not by their personal waste that rich people pre- 
vent the lives of the poor. This is the way they 
do it. Let me go back to my farmer. He has 
got his machine made, which goes creaking, 
screaming, and occasionally exploding, about 
modern Arcadia. He has turned off his fifty men 
to starve. Now, at some distance from his own 
farm, there is another on which the labourers were 
working for their bread in the same way, by tilling 
the land. The machinist sends over to these, 
saying — I have got food enough for you with- 
out your digging or ploughing any more. I can 
maintain you in other occupations instead of 
ploughing that land ; if you rake in its gravel you 
will find some hard stones — you "shall grind those 
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Oil mills till they glitter ; then, my wife shall wear 
a necklace of them. Also, if you turn up the 
meadows below you will find some fine white clay, 
of wliich you shall make a porcelain service for 
me : and the rest of the farm I want for pasture 
for horses for my carriage — and you shall groom 
them, and some of you ride behind the carriage 
with staves in your hands, and I will keep you 
much fatter for doing that than you can keep 
yourselves by digging.'^ 

Well — but it is answered, are we to have no 
diamonds, nor china, nor pictures, nor footmen, 
then — but all to be farmers ? 1 am not saying 

what we ought to do, I want only to show you 
with perfect clearness first what we are doing ; 
and that, I repeat, is the upshot of machine-con- 
tiiving in this countr 3 ^ And observe its effect on 
the national strength. Without machines, you 
have a hundred and fifty yeomen ready to join for 
defence of the land. You get your machine, starve 
fifty of them, make diamond-cutters or footmen of 
as many more, and for your national defence 
against an enemy, you have now, and can have, 
only fifty men, instead of a hundred and fifty; 
these also now with minds much alienated from 
you as their chief, and the rest, lapidaries or foot- 
men ; — and a steam plough. 

That is one effect of machinery ; but at all events, 
if we have thus lost in men, we have gained in 
riches ; instead oT happy human souls, we have at 
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least got pictures, china, horses, and arc ourselves 
better off than we were before. But very often, 
and in much of our machine-contriving, even that 
result does not follow. We are not one whit the 
richer for the machine, we only employ it for our 
amusement. For observe, our gaining in riclies 
depends on the men who arc out of employment 
consenting to be starved, or sent out of the countr3\ 
But suppose they do not consent passively to be 
starved, but some of them become criminals, and 
have to be taken charge of and fed at a much 
greater cost than if they were at work, and others, 
paupers, rioters, and the like, then you attain the 
real outcome of modern wisdom and ingenuity. 
You had your hundred men honestly at country 
work ; but you don^t like the sight of human beings 
in your fields ; you like better to sec a smoking 
kettle. You pay, as an amateur, for tliat pleasure, 
and you employ your fifty men in picking oakum, 
or begging, rioting, and thieving. 

By hand-labour, therefore, and that alone, we 
are to till the ground. By hand-labour also to 
plough the sea ; both for food, and in commerce, 
and in war : not with floating kettles there neither, 
but with hempen bridle, and the winds of heaven 
in harness. That is the way the power of Greece 
rose on her Egean, the power of Venice on her 
Adria, of Amalfi in her blue bay, of the Norman 
sea-riders from the North Cape to Sicily : — so, 
your own dominion also of the past. . . . 
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Agriculture, then, by the hand or by the plough 
drawn only by animals ; and shepherd and pas- 
toral husbandry, are to be the chief schools of 
Englishmen. And this most royal academy of 
all academies you have to open over all the land, 
purifying your heaths and hills, and waters, and 
keeping them full of every kind of lovely natural 
organism, in tree, herb, and living creature. All 
land that is waste and ugly, you must redeem 
into ordered fruitfulness; all ruin, desolateness, 
imperfectness of hut or habitation, you must do 
away with ; and throughout every village and 
city of your English dominion, there must not be 
a hand that cannot find a helper, nor a heart that 
cannot find a comforter. 

How impossible ! I know, you are thinking. 
Ah ! So far from impossible, it is easy, it is 
natural, it is necessary, and I declare to you 
that, sooner or later, it must be done^ at our peril. 
If now our English lords of land will fix this 
idea steadily before them ; take the people to 
their hearts, trust to their loyalty, lead their 
labour ; — then indeed there will be princes again 
in the midst of us, worthy of the island throne. — 

c. JF. a, IV., § 151-158. 

147. A New Arc ad Y. — All England may, if 
it so chooses, become one manufacturing town ; 
and Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to the 
good of general humanity, may live diminished 
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lives in the midst of noise, of darkness, and of 
deadly exhalation. But the world cannot become 
a factory, nor a mine. No amount of ingenuity 
will ever make iron digestible by the million, 
nor substitute hydrogen for wine. Neither the 
avarice nor the rage of men will ever feed them ; 
and however the apple of Sodom and the grape 
of Gomorrah may spread their table for a time 
with dainties of ashes, and nectar of asps, — so 
long as men live by bread, the far away valleys 
must laugh as they are covered with the gold of 
God, and the shouts of His happy multitudes ring 
round the winepress and the well. 

Nor need our more sentimental economists 
fear the too wide spread of the formalties of a 
mechanical agriculture. The presence of a wise 
population implies the search for felicity as well 
as for food; nor can any population reach its 
maximum but through that wisdom which re- 
joices " in the habitable parts of the earth. The 
desert has its appointed place and work ; the 
eternal engine, whose beam is the earth’s axle, 
whose beat is its year, and whose breath is its 
ocean, will still divide imperiously to their desert 
kingdoms bound with unfurrowable rock, and 
swept by unarrested sand, their powers of frost 
and fire: but the zones and lands between, 
habitable, will be loveliest in habitation. The 
desire of the heart is also the light of the eyes. 
No scene is continually and untiringly loved, but 
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one rich by joyful human labour; smooth in 
field ; fair in garden ; full in orchard ; trim, sweet, 
and frequent in homestead; ringing with voices 
of vivid existence. No air is sweet that is silent; 
it is only sweet when full of low currents of 
under sound — triplets of birds, and murmur and 
chirp of insects, and deep-toned words of men, 
and wayward trebles of childhood. As the art of 
life is learned, it will be found at last that all 
lovely things are also necessary ; — the wild 
flower by the wayside, as well as the tended 
corn ; and the wild birds and creatures of the 
forest, as well as the tended cattle ; because man 
doth not live by bread only, but also by the 
desert manna ; by every wondrous word and 
unknowable work of God. Happy, in that he 
knew them not, nor did his fathers know; and 
that round about him reaches yet into the infinite, 
the amazement of his existence. 

Note, finally, that all effectual advancement 
towards this true felicity of the human race must 
be by individual, not public effort. Certain 
general measures may aid, certain revised laws 
guide, such advancement; but the measure and 
law which have first to be determined are those 
of each man’s home. We continually hear it 
recommended by sagacious people to complaining 
neighbours (usually less well placed in the 
world than themselves), that they should ''re- 
main content in the station in which Providence 
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has placed them.^^ There are perhaps some 
circumstances of life in which Providence has 
no intention that people should be content. 
Nevertheless, the maxim is on the whole a good 
one ; but it is peculiarly for home use. That your 
neighbour should, or should not, remain content 
with his position, is not your business; but it is 
very much your business to remain content with 
your own. What is chiefly needed in England 
at the present day is to show the quantity of 
pleasure that may be obtained by a consistent, 
well-administered competence, modest, confessed, 
and laborious. We need examples of people 
who, leaving Heaven to decide whether they are 
to rise in the world, decide for themselves that 
they will be happy in it, and have resolved to 
seek — not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure ; 
not higher fortune, but deeper felicity; making 
the first of possessions, self-possession ; and 
honouring themselves in the harmless pride and 
calm pursuits of peace. — U, T, L,y IV. 

148. Peace on Earth. — Have you ever 
thought seriously of the meaning of that blessing 
given to the peacemakers ? People are always 
expecting to get peace in heaven ; but you know 
whatever peace they get there will be ready made. 
Whatever making of peace they can be blest for, 
must be on the earth here : not the taking of arms 
against, but the building of nests amidst, its 
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sea of troubles/' Difficult enough, you think? 
Perhaps so, but I do not see that any of us try. 
We complain of the want of many things — we 
Avant votes, we want liberty, we want amusement, 
we want money. Which of us feels, or knows, 
that he wants peace ? 

There are two ways of getting it, if you do 
want it. The first is wholly in your own power; 
to make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. 
Those are nests on the sea indeed, but safe beyond 
all others ; only they need much art in the build- 
ing. None of us yet know, for none of us have 
yet been taught in early youth, what fairy palaces 
we may build of beautiful thought — proof against 
all adversity. Bright fancies, satisfied memories, 
noble histories, faithful sayings, treasure-houses 
of precious and restful thoughts, which care can- 
not disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us — houses built without hands, 
for our souls to live in. 

And in actual life, let me assure you, in con- 
clusion, the first wisdom of calm," is to plan, and 
resolve to labour for, the comfort and beauty of 
a home such as, if we could obtain it, we would 
quit no more. Not a compartment of a model 
lodging-house, not the number so-and-so of 
Paradise Row ; but a cottage all of our own, with 
its little garden, its pleasant view, its surrounding 
fields, its neighbouring stream, its healthy air, 
and clean kitchen, parlours, and bedrooms. Less 
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than this, no man should be content with for his 
nest ; more than this few should seek : but if it 
seem to you impossible, or wildly imaginary, that 
such houses should ever be obtained for the 
greater part of the English people, again believe 
me, the obstacles which are in the way of our 
obtaining them are the things which it must be 
the main object now of all true science, true art, 
and true literature to overcome. Science does its 
duty, not in telling us the causes of spots in the 
sun ; but in explaining to us the laws of our own 
life, and the consequences of their violation. Art 
does its duty, not in filling monster galleries with 
frivolous, or dreadful, or indecent pictures ; but in 
completing the comforts and refining the pleasures 
of daily occurrence, and familiar service : and 
literature does its duty, not in wasting our hours 
in political discussion, or in idle fiction ; but in 
raising our fancy to the height of what may be 
noble, honest, and felicitous in actual life ; — in 
giving us, though we may ourselves be poor and 
unknown, the companionship of the wisest fellow- 
spirits of every age and country, — and in aiding 
the communication of clear thoughts and faithful 
purposes, among distant nations, which will at 
last breathe calm upon the sea of lawless passion, 
and change into such halcyon days the winter of 
the world, that the birds of the air may have 
their nests in peace, and the Son of Man, where 
to lay His Head. — E, N,j IX., § 204-206. 
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149. The Future of England. — That, 
believe me, is the work you have to do in 
England; and out of England you have room 
for everything else you care to do. Arc her 
dominions in the world so narrow that she can 
find no place to spin cotton in but Yorkshire ? 
We may organise emigration into an infinite 
power. We may assemble troops of the more 
adventurous and ambitious of our youth; we 
may send them on truest foreign service, found- 
ing new seats of authority, and centres of thought, 
in uncultivated and unconquered lands ; retaining 
the full affection to the native country no less in 
our colonists than in our armies, teaching them 
to maintain allegiance to their fatherland in 
labour no less than in battle ; aiding them 
with free hand in the prosecution of discovery, 
and the victory over adverse natural powers; 
establishing seats of every manufacture in the 
climates and places best fitted for it, and bring- 
ing ourselves into due alliance and harmony 
of skill with the dexterities of every race, 
and the wisdoms of every tradition and every 
tongue. 

And then you may make England itself the 
centre of the learning, of the arts, of the courtesies 
and felicities of the world. You may cover her 
mountains with pasture; her plains with corn, 
her valleys with the lily, and her gardens with 
the rose. You may bring together there in peace 
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the wise and the pure, and the gentle of the 
earth, and by their word, command through its 
farthest darkness the birth of God's first creature, 
which was Light." You know whose words those 
are; the words of the wisest of Englishmen. 
He, and with him the wisest of all other great 
nations, have spoken always to men of this hope, 
and they would not hear. Plato, in the dialogue 
of Critias, his last, broken off at his death, — 
Pindar, in passionate singing of the fortunate 
islands, — Virgil, in the prophetic tenth eclogue, 
— Bacon, in his fable of the New Atlantis, — 
More, in the book which, too impatiently wise, 
became the bye-word of fools — these, all, have 
told us with one voice what we should strive to 
attain ; they not hopeless of it, but for our follies 
forced, as it seems, by heaven, to tell us only 
partly and in parables, lest we should hear them 
and obey. 

Shall we never listen to the words of these 
wisest of men ? Then listen at least to the 
words of your children — let us in the lips of 
babes and sucklings find our strength ; and see 
that we do not make them mock instead of pray, 
when we teach them, night and morning, to ask 
for what we believe never can be granted ; — that 
the will of the Father, — which is, that His 
creatures may be righteous and happy, — should 
be done, on earth, as it is in Heaven. — C* W. ( 9 ., 
IV., § 148-160. 
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150. Modern Italy. — This day last year, I 
was walking with a dear friend, and resting long, 
laid on the dry leaves, in the sunset, under the 
vineyard-trellises of the little range of hills which, 
five miles west of Verona, look down on the Lago 
di Garda. 

It was a Sunday evening, golden and calm ; all 
the vine leaves quiet ; and the soft clouds held 
at pause in the west, round the mountains that 
Virgil knew so well, blue above the level reeds of 
Mincio. But we had to get under the crest of 
the hill, and lie down under cover, as if avoiding 
an enemy^s fire, to get out of hearing of the dis- 
cordant practice, in fanfaronade, of the military 
recruits of the village, — modern Italy, under the 
teaching of the Marsyas of Mincio, delighting 
herself on the Lord^s day in that, doubtless, 
much civilised, but far from mellifluous manner ; 
triumphing that her monasteries were now for the 
most part turned into barracks, and her chapels 
into stables. We, for our own part, in no wise 
exultant nor exhilarated, but shrinking down 
under the shelter of the hill, and shadows 
of its fruitful roofs, talked, as the sun went 
down. 

We talked of the aspect of the village which 
had sent out its active life, marching to these 
new melodies ; and whose declining life we had 
seen as we drove through it, half an hour before. 
An old, far-straggling village, its main street 
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following the brow of the hill, with gardens at 
the backs of the houses, looking towards the 
sacred mountains and the uncounted towers of 
purple Verona. 

If ever peace, and joy, and sweet life on earth 
might be possible for men, it is so here, and in 
such places, — few, on the wide earth, but many 
in the bosom of infinitely blessed, infinitely deso- 
late Italy. Its people were sitting at their doors, 
quietly working — the women at least, — the old 
men at rest behind them. A worthy and gentle 
race ; but utterly poor, utterly untaught the 
things that in this world make for their peace. 
Taught anciently, other things, by the steel of 
Ezzelin ; taught anew the same lesson, by the 
victor of Areola, and the vanquished of Sol- 
ferino, — and the supreme evil risen on the ruin 
of both. 

There they sate — the true race of Northern 
Italy, mere prey for the vulture, — patient, silent, 
hopeless, careless : infinitude of accustomed and 
bewildered sorrow written in every line of their 
faces, unnerving every motion of their hands, 
slackening the spring in all their limbs. And 
their blood has been poured out like water, 
age after age, and risen round the wine-press, 
even to the horse-bridles. And of the peace on 
earth, and the good will towards men, which 
He who trod the wine-press alone, and of the 
people there was none with Him — died to bring 
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them, they have heard by the hearing of the ear, 
— their eyes have not seen. — F, C.j Letter 84. 

1 5 1. Tiik Bells of Cluse. — I had been, for 
six months in Italy, never for a single moment quit 
of liability to interruption of thought. By day 
or night, whenever I was awake, in the streets 
of every city, there were entirely monstrous and 
inhuman noises in perpetual recurrence. The 
violent rattle of carriages, driven habitually in 
brutal and senseless haste, or creaking and 
thundering under loads too great for their cattle, 
urged on by perpetual roars and shouts: wild 
bellowing and howling of obscene wretches far 
into the night : clashing of church bells, in the 
morning, dashed into reckless discord, from 
twenty towers at once, as if rung by devils to 
defy and destroy the quiet of God^s sky, and 
mock the laws of Ilis harmony: filthy, stridulous 
shrieks and squeaks, reaching for miles into the 
quiet air, from the railroad stations at every 
gate : and the vociferation, endless, and frantic, 
of a passing populace whose every word was in 
mean passion, or in unclean jest. Living in the 
midst of this, and of vulgar sights more horrible 
than the sounds, for six months, I found myself 
— suddenhq as in a dream — walking again alone 
through the valley of Cluse, unchanged since 
I knew it first, when I was a boy of fifteen, 
quite forty years ago ; — and in perfect quiet, 
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and with the priceless completion of quiet, that 
I was without fear of any outcry or base dis- 
turbance of it. 

But presently, as I walked, the calm was 
deepened, instead of interrupted, by a murmur — 
first low, as of bees, and then rising into distinct 
harmonious chime of deep bells, ringing in true 
cadences — but I could not tell where. The cliffs 
on each side of the valley of Cluse vary from 
1,500 to above 2,000 feet in height ; and, without 
absolutely echoing the chime, they so accepted, 
prolonged, and diffused it, that at first I thought 
it came from a village high up and far away 
among the hills ; then presently it came down 
to me as if from above the cliff under which I 
was walking ; then I turned about and stood 
still, wondering ; for the whole valley was filled 
with the sweet sound, entirely without local or 
conceivable origin : and only after some twenty 
minutes^ walk, the depth of tones, gradually 
increasing, showed me that they came from the 
tower of Maglans in front of me; but when 1 
actually got into the village, the cliffs on the 
other side so took up the ringing, that I again 
thought for some moments I was wrong. 

Perfectly beautiful, all the while, the sound, 
and exquisitely varied, — from ancient bells of 
perfect tone and series, rung with decent and 
joyful art. 

^^What are the bells ringing so to-day for, — 
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it is no fete 1 asked of a woman who stood 
watching at a garden gate. 

^^For a baptism, sir.^’ 

And so I went on, and heard them fading back, 
and lost among the same bewildering answers of 
the mountain air. — Denc.j I. V., § 7 , 8 . 
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RELIGION. 

152. The Stages of Faith. — No line of 
modern poetry lias been oftcner quoted with 
thoughtless acceptance than Wordsworth's: 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

It is wholly untrue in the implied limitation ; if 
life be led under heaven's law, the sense of 
heaven's nearness only deepens with advancing 
years, and is assured in death. But the saying is 
indeed true thus far, that in the dawn of virtuous 
life every enthusiasm and every perception may 
be trusted as of divine appointment ; and the 
maxima reverentia is due not only to the inno- 
cence of children, but to their inspiration. 

And it follows that through the ordinary course 
of mortal failure and misfortune, in the career of 
nations no less than of men, the error of their 
intellect, and the hardening of their hearts, may 
be accurately measured by their denial of spiritual 
power. 

In the life of Scott, beyond comparison the 

39 * 
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greatest intellectual force manifested in Europe 
since Shakespere, the lesson is given us with a 
clearness as sharp as the incision on a Greek 
vase. The very first mental effort for which he 
obtained praise was the passionate recitation of 
the passage in the Eneid/' in which the ghost of 
Hector appears to Eneas. And the deadliest sign 
of his own approaching death is in the form of 
incredulity which dictated to his weary hand the 

Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft.^^ 

Here, for the present, I must leave the sub- 
ject to your own thought, — only desiring you 
to notice, for general guidance, the gradations 
of impression on the feelings of men of strong 
and well-rounded intellect, by which fancy rises 
towards faith. 

1. The lowest stage is that of wilfully grotesque 
fancy, which is recognised as false, yet dwelt upon 
with delight and finished with accuracy, as the 
symbol or parable of what is true. 

Shakespere's Puck, and the Dwarf Goblin of 
the Lay,^^ are precisely alike in this first level of 
the imagination. Shakespere does not believe in 
Bottom's translation ; neither does Scott that, 
when the boy Buccleugh passes the drawbridge^ 
with the dwarf, the sentinel only saw a terrier and 
lurcher passing out. Yet both of them permit the 
fallacy, because they acknowledge the Elfin power 
in nature, to make things, sometimes for good, 
sometimes for harm, seem what they are not. 
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Nearly all the grotesque sculpture of the great 
ages, beginning with the Greek Chimoera, has 
this nascent form of Faith for its impulse. 

II. The ghosts and witches of Shakespere, and 
the Bodach Glas and White Lady of Scott, are 
expressions of real belief, more or less hesitating 
and obscure. Scott’s worldliness too early makes 
him deny his convictions, and in the end effaces 
them. But Shakespere remains sincerely honest 
in his assertion of the uncomprehended spiritual 
presence; with this further subtle expression of 
his knowledge of mankind, that he never permits 
a spirit to show itself but to men of the highest 
intellectual power. To Hamlet, to Brutus, to 
Macbeth, to Richard III. ; but the royal Dane 
does not haunt his own murderer, — neither does 
Arthur, King John; neither Norfolk, King Richard 
II. ; nor Tybalt, Romeo. 

III. The faith of Horace in the spirit of the 
fountain of Brundusium, in the Faun of his hill- 
side, and in the help of the greater gods, is con- 
stant, vital, and practical ; yet in some degree still 
tractable by his imagination, as also that of the 
great poets and painters of Christian times. In 
Milton, the tractability is singular; he hews his 
gods out to his own fancy, and then believes in 
them ; but in Giotto and Dante the art is always 
subjected to the true vision. 

IV. The faith of the saints and prophets, rising 
into serenity of knowledge, ** I know that my 
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Redeemer liveth,” is a state of mind of which 
ordinary men cannot reason ; but which in the 
practical power of it, has always governed the 
world, and must for ever. No dynamite will ever 
be invented that can rule ; — it can but dissolve 
and destroy. Only the Word of God and the 
heart of man can govern. — F, C.j Letter 92. 

153. Chaos? or Cosmos? — Go out on the 
seashore when the tide is down, on some flat 
sand ; and take a little sand up- into your palm, 
and separate one grain of it from the rest. Then 
try to fancy the relation between that single grain 
and the number in all the shining fields of the far 
distant shore, and onward shores immeasurable. 
Your astronomer tells you, your world is such a 
grain compared with the worlds that are, but that 
he can see no inhabitants on them, no sign of habi- 
tation, or of beneficence. Terror and chance, cold 
and fire, light struck forth by collision, desolate- 
ness of exploding orb and flying meteor. Mean- 
time — you, on your grain of sand — what are you ? 
The little grain is itself mostly uninhabitable ; has 
a damp green belt in the midst of it. In that, — 
poor small vermin, — you live your span, fighting 
with each other for food, most of the time ; or 
building — if perchance you are at peace — filthy 
nests, in which you perish of starvation, phthisis, 
diseases, or despair. There is a history of civili- 
sation for you ! briefer than Mr. Bucklers, and 
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more true — when you see the Heavens and Earth 
without their God. 

It is a fearful sight, and a false one. In what 
manner or way I neither know nor ask ; this I 
know, that if a prophet touched your eyes, you 
might in an instant see all those eternal spaces 
filled with the heavenly host ; and this also I know, 
that if you will begin to watch these stars with 
your human eyes, and learn what noble men have 
thouglit of them, and use their light to noble 
purposes, you will enter into a better joy and 
better science than ever eye hath seen. — F. C, 
Letter 75. 

154. The Revelation of Spirit. — It seems 
to me, on the whole, that the feelings of the purest 
and most mightily passioned human souls arc 
likely to be the truest. Not, indeed, if they do 
not desire to know the truth, or blind themselves 
to it that they may please themselves with passion ; 
for then they are no longer pure : but if, continu- 
ally seeking and accepting the truth as far as it 
is discernible, they trust their Maker for the in- 
tegrity of the instincts He has gifted them with, 
and rest in the sense of a higher truth which they 
cannot demonstrate, I think they will be most in 
the right, so. 

You may at least earnestly believe, that the 
presence of the spirit which culminates in your 
own life, shows itself in dawning, wherever the 
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dust of the earth begins to assume any orderly 
and lovely state. You will find it impossible to 
separate this idea of gradated manifestation from 
that of the vital power. Things are not either 
wholly alive, or wholly dead. They are less or 
more alive. Take the nearest, most easily examined 
instance — the life of a flower. Notice what a dif- 
ferent degree and kind of life there is in the calyx 
and the corolla. The calyx is nothing but the 
swaddling clothes of the flower ; the child-blossom 
is bound up in it, hand and foot ; guarded in it, 
restrained by it, till the time of birth. The shell 
is hardly more subordinate to the germ in the egg, 
than the calyx to the blossom. It bursts at last ; 
but it never lives as the corolla does. It may fall 
at the moment its task is fulfilled, as in the poppy ; 
or wither gradually, as in the buttercup ; or per- 
sist in a ligneous apathy, after the flower is dead, 
as in the rose ; or harmonise itself so as to share 
in the aspect of the real flower, as in the lily ; but 
it never shares in the corolla^s bright passion of 
life. And the gradations which thus exist between 
the different members of organic creatures, exist 
no less between the different ranges of organism. 
We know no higher or more energetic life than 
our own ; but there seems to me this great good 
in the idea of gradation of life — it admits the idea 
of a life above us, in other creatures, as much 
nobler than ours, as ours is nobler than that of 
the dust. — Eth. Z>., X. 
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155. '' Religion'' Defined. — You do not 
say that one man is of one piety, and another 
of another ; but you do, that one man is of one 
religion, and another of another. 

The religion of any man is thus properly to be 
interpreted, as the feeling which binds him, irra- 
tionally, to the fulfilment of duties, or acceptance 
of beliefs, peculiar to a certain company of which 
he forms a member, as distinct from the rest of 
the world. Which binds him irrationally^'' I 
say; — by a feeling, at all events, apart from 
reason, and often superior to it ; such as that 
which brings back the bee to its hive, and the 
bird to her nest. 

A man's religion is the form of mental rest, or 
dwelling-place, which, partly, his fathers have 
gained or built for him, and partly, by due rever- 
ence to former custom, he has built for himself ; 
consisting of whatever imperfect knowledge may 
have been granted, up to that time, in the land of 
his birth, of the Divine character, presence, and 
dealings ; modified by the circumstances of sur- 
rounding life. 

It may be, that sudden accession of new know- 
ledge may compel him to cast his former idols to 
the moles and to the bats. But it must be some 
very miraculous interposition indeed which can 
justify him in quitting the religion of his fore- 
fathers ; and, assuredly, it must be an unwise 
interposition which provokes him to insult it. 
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On the other hand, the value of religious cere- 
monial, and the virtue of religious truth, consist 
in the meek fulfilment of the one as the fond habit 
of a family ; and the meek acceptance of the other, 
as the narrow knowledge of a child. And both 
are destroyed at once, and the ceremonial or 
doctrinal prejudice becomes only an occasion of 
sin, if they make us either wise in our own con- 
ceit, or violent in our methods of proselytism. — 
V, d'A,, IX., § 229-231. 

156. Idolatry. — When the populace of 
Paris adorned the statue of Strasbourg with im- 
mortelles, none, even the simplest of the pious 
decorators, would suppose that the city of Stras- 
bourg itself, or any spirit or ghost of the city, was 
actually there, sitting in the Place de la Concorde. 
The figure was delightful to them as a visible 
nucleus for their fond thoughts about Stras- 
bourg; but never for a moment supposed to be 
Strasbourg. 

Similarly, they might have taken delight in a 
statue purporting to represent a river instead of 
a city, — the Rhine, or Garonne, suppose, — and 
have been touched with strong emotion in look- 
ing at it, if the real river were dear to them, and 
yet never think for an instant that the statue zvas 
the river. 

And yet again, similarly, but much more dis- 
tinctly, they might take delight in the beautiful 
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image of a god, because it gathered and perpetu- 
ated their thoughts about that god ; and yet never 
suppose, nor be capable of being deceived by any 
arguments into supposing, that the statue was 
the god. 

On the other hand, if a meteoric stone fell from 
the sky in the sight of a savage, and he picked it 
up hot, he would most probably lay it aside in 
some, to him, sacred place, and believe the stone 
itself to be a kind of god, and offer prayer and 
sacrifice to it. 

In like manner, any other strange or terrifying 
object, such, for instance, as a powerfully noxious 
animal or plant, he would be apt to regard in the 
same way ; and very possibly also construct for 
himself frightful idols of some kind, calculated to 
produce upon him a vague impression of their 
being alive; whose imaginary anger he might 
deprecate or avert with sacrifice, although incap- 
able of conceiving in them any one attribute of 
exalted intellectual or moral nature. — A, P.j II., 
§ 44- 

157. Serpent Myths. — In the serpent we 
approach the source of a group of myths, world- 
wide, founded on great and common human 
instincts, respecting which I must note one or two 
points which bear intimately on all our subject. 
For it seems to me that the scholars who are at 
present occupied in interpretation of human 
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myths have most of them forgotten that there are 
any such things as natural myths ; and that the 
dark sayings of men may be both difficult to read, 
and not always worth reading ; but the dark sa}"- 
ings of nature will probably become clearer for 
the looking into, and will very certainly be worth 
reading. And, indeed, all guidance to the right 
sense of the human and variable myths will pro- 
bably depend on our first getting at the sense 
of the natural and invariable ones. The dead 
hieroglyph ma}^ have meant this or that — the 
living hieroglyph means always the same ; but 
remember, it is just as much hieroglyph as the 
other; nay, more, — a sacred or reserved sculp- 
ture,’^ a thing with an inner language. The ser- 
pent crest of the king’s crown, or of the god’s, on 
the pillars of Egypt, is a mystery ; but the serpent 
itself, gliding past the pillar’s foot, is it less a 
mystery ? Is there, indeed, no tongue, except 
the mute forked flash from its lips, in that run- 
ning brook of horror on the ground ? 

Why that horror ? We all feel it, yet how 
imaginative it is, how disproportioned to the real 
strength of the creature ! There is more poison 
in an ill-kept drain, — in a pool of dish-washings 
at a cottage door, — than in the deadliest asp of 
Nile. Every back-yard which you look down 
into from the railway, as it carries you out by 
Vauxhall or Deptford, holds its coiled serpent : all 
the walls of those ghastly suburbs are enclosures 
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of tank temples for serpent worship; yet you 
feel no horror in looking down into them, as you 
would if you saw the livid scales, and lifted 
head. There is more venom, mortal, inevitable, 
in a single word sometimes, or in the gliding 
entrance of a wordless thought, than ever vanti 
Libia con sua rena.^^ But that horror is of the 
myth, not of the creature. There are myriads 
lower than this, and more loathsome, in the scale 
of being : the links between dead matter and ani- 
mation drift everywhere unseen. But it is the 
strength of the base element that is so dreadful 
in the serpent : it is the very omnipotence of the 
earth. That rivulet of smooth silver — how does 
it flow, think you ? Watch it, when it moves 
slowly : — A wave, but without wind ! a current, 
but with no fall ! all the body moving at the same 
instant, yet some of it to one side, some to another, 
or some forward, and the rest of the coil back- 
wards ; but all with the same calm will and equal 
way — *-no contraction, no extension ; one sound- 
less, causeless march of sequent rings, and spectral 
procession of spotted dust, with dissolution in its 
fangs, dislocation in its coils. Startle it ; — the 
winding stream will become a twisted arrow ; — 
the wave of poisoned life will lash through the 
grass like a cast lance. It scarcely breathes with 
its one lung (the other shrivelled and abortive) ; 
it is passive to the sun and shade, and is cold or 
hot like a stone ; yet, it can outclimb the monkey, 
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outswim the fish, outleap the zebra, outwrestle 
the athlete, and crush the tiger.” * It is a divine 
hieroglyph of the demoniac power of the earth, — 
of the entire earthly nature. As the bird is the 
clothed power of the air, so this is the clothed 
power of the dust ; as the bird the symbol of the 
spirit of life, so this of the grasp and sting of 
death. 

Hence the continual change in the interpretation 
put upon it in various religions. As the worm 
of corruption, it is the mightiest of all adversaries 
of the gods — the special adversary of their light 
and creative power — Python against Apollo. As 
the power of the earth against the air, the giants 
are serpent-bodied in the Gigantomachia ; but as 
the power of the earth upon the seed — consuming 
it into new life that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die”) — serpents sustain the 
chariot of the spirit of agriculture. — Q. A., II., 

§ 67-69. 

158. The Spirit of Evil. — I leave you to 
call this deceiving spirit what you like — or to 
theorise about it as you like. All that I desire 
you to recognise is the fact of its being here, 
and the need of its being fought with. If you 
take the Bible^s account of it, or Dante's, or 
Milton's, you will receive the image of it as a 
mighty spiritual creature, commanding others, and 


* Richard Owen. 
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resisted by others : if you take iEschylus’s or 
Hesiod^s account of it, you will hold it for a partly 
elementary and unconscious adversity of fate, and 
partly for a group of monstrous spiritual agencies 
connected with death, and begotten out of the 
dust ; if you take a modern rationalist’s, you will 
accept it for a mere treachery and want of vitality 
in our own moral nature exposing it to loathsome- 
ness or moral disease, as the body is capable of 
mortification or leprosy. I do not care what you 
call it, — whose history you believe of it, — nor 
what you yourself can imagine about it; the 
origin, or nature, or name may be as you will, 
but the deadly reality of the thing is with us, and 
warring against us ; and on our true war with it 
depends whatever life we can win. Deadly reality, 
I say. The puff-adder or horned asp is not more 
real. Unbelievable, — those y — unless you had seen 
them ; no fable could have been coined out of any 
human brain so dreadful, within its own poor 
material sphere, as that blue-lipped serpent — 
working its way sidelong in the sand. As real, but 
with sting of eternal death — this worm that dies 
not, and fire that is not quenched, within our souls 
or around them. Eternal death, I say — sure, that, 
whatever creed you hold ; — if the old Scriptural 
one. Death of perpetual banishment from before 
God’s face; if the modern rationalist one. Death 
Eternal for uSy instant and unredeemable ending 
of lives wasted in misery. 
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This is what this unquestionably present — this, 
according to his power, present — fiend, 

brings us towards, daily. He is the person to 
be voted against, my working friend ; it is 
worth something, having a vote against hwi^ if 
you can get it ! Which you can, indeed ; but not 
by gift from Cabinet Ministers; you must work 
warily with your own hands, and drop sweat of 
hearths blood, before you can record that vote 
effectually. — T. and T., X., § 58. 

1 59. Three Stages of National Religion. 
— (I.) In their infancy they begin to imitate the 
real animals about them, as my little girl made the 
cats and mice,* but with an undercurrent of partial 
superstition — a sense that there must be more in 
the creatures than they can see; also they catch 
up vividly any of the fancies of the baser nations 
round them, and repeat these more or less apishly, 
yet rapidly naturalising and beautifying them. 
They then connect all kinds of shapes together, 
compounding meanings out of the old chimeras, 
and inventing new ones with the speed of a run- 
ning wildfire; but always getting more of man 
into their images, and admitting less of monster 
or brute; their own characters, meanwhile, ex*- 
panding and purging themselves, and shaking 
off the feverish fancy, as springing flowers shake 
the earth off their stalks. 


[* See § 8 of this volume.] 
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(II.) In the second stage, being now themselves 
perfect men and women, they reach the conception 
of true and great gods as existent in the universe ; 
and absolutely cease to think of them as in any 
wise present in statues or images ; but they have 
now learned to make these statues beautifully 
human, and to surround them with attributes that 
may concentrate their thoughts of the gods. This 
is, in Greece, accurately the Pindaric time, just a 
little preceding the Phidian ; the Phidian is already 
dimmed with a faint shadow of infidelity; still, 
the Olympic Zeus may be taken as a sufficiently 
central type of a statue which was no more sup- 
posed to be Zeus, than the gold or elephants^ tusks 
it was made of ; but in which the most splendid 
powers of human art were exhausted in represent- 
ing a believed and honoured God to the happy and 
holy imagination of a sincerely religious people. 

(III.) The third stage of national existence 
follows, in which, the imagination having now done 
its utmost, and being partly restrained by the 
sanctities . of tradition,, which permit no farther 
change in the conceptions .previously created, 
begins to be superseded by logical deduction and 
scientific investigation. At the same moment, the 
elder artists having done all that is possible, in 
realising the national conceptions of the gods, the 
younger onesj forbidden to change the scheme of 
existing representations, and incapable of doing 
anything better in that kind, betake themselves 
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to refine and decorate the old ideas with more 
attractive skill. Their aims are thus more and 
more limited to manual dexterity, and their fancy 
paralysed. Also in the course of centuries, the 
methods of every art continually improving, and 
being made subjects of popular inquiry, praise is 
now to be got, for eminence in these, from the 
whole mob of the nation; whereas intellectual 
design can never be discerned but by the few. 
So that in this third aera we find every kind of 
imitative and vulgar dexterity more and more cul- 
tivated; while design and imagination are every 
day less cared for, and less possible. 

Meanwhile, as I have just said, the leading 
minds in literature and science become continually 
more logical and investigative ; and once that they 
are established in the habit of testing facts accu- 
rately, a very few years are enough to convince all 
the strongest thinkers that the old imaginative 
religion is untenable, and cannot any longer be 
honestly taught in its fixed traditional form, except 
by ignorant persons. And at this point the fate 
of the people absolutely depends on the degree of 
moral strength into which their hearts have been 
already trained. If it be a strong, industrious, 
chaste, and honest race, the taking its old gods, 
or at least the old forms of them, away from it, 
will indeed make it deeply sorrowful and amazed ; 
but will in no F^hit shake its will, nor alter its 
practice. Exceptional persons, naturally disposed 
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to become drunkards, harlots, and cheats, but who 
had been previously restrained from indulging 
these dispositions by their fear of God, will, of 
course, break out into open vice, when that fear 
is removed. But the heads of the families of the 
people, instructed in the pure habits and perfect 
delights of an honest life, and to whom the thought 
of a Father in heaven had been a comfort, not a 
restraint, will assuredly not seek relief from the 
discomfort of their orphanage by becoming un- 
charitable and vile. Also the high leaders of their 
thought gather their whole strength together in 
the gloom ; and at the first entrance to this Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, look their new enemy 
full in the eyeless face of him, and subdue him, 
and his terror, under their feet. “ Metus omnes, 
et inexorabile fatum, . . . strepitumque Acherontis 
avari.” This is the condition of national soul 
expressed by the art, and the words, of Holbein, 
Diirer, Shakespere, Pope, and Goethe. 

But if the people, at the moment when the 
trial of darkness approaches, be not confirmed 
in moral character, but are only maintaining a 
superficial virtue by the aid of a spectral religion ; 
the moment the staff of their faith is broken, the 
character of the race falls like a climbing plant 
cut from its hold: then all the earliest vices 
attack it as it lies in th6 dust ; every form of 
sensual and insane sin is developed ; and half a 
century is sometimes enough to close in hopeless 
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shame the career of the nation in literature, ^rt, 
and war. — A. P., IL, § 47-51. 

160. National Worship; — The Metropolis 
is properly the city in which the chief temple of 
the nation^s God is built, (cathedral cities being 
minor branches of the living whole). Thither 
the tribes go up, and under the shield, and in the 
loving presence, of their Deity, the, men of highest 
power and truest honour are gathered to frame 
the laws, and direct the acts, of State. 

Modern theologians with proud sense of en- 
lightenment declare, in denial of these ancient 
imaginations, that God is everywhere. David 
and Solomon in their days of darkness were not 
ignorant of this; yet designed and built a local 
temple to the God who, if they went up into 
Heaven was there; if they made their bed in 
Hell, was there also. And if the promise of the 
One who was greater than the temple be fulfilled, 
and, where two or three are gathered in His 
name, there He is in the midst of them, with a 
more than Universal Presence, — how much more 
must it be fulfilled where manj/ are gathered in 
His name; and those gathered always; and those 
the mightiest of the people ; and those mightiest 
to judge its most solemn, judgments, and, fulfil its 
fatefullest acts; how surely,.! repeat, must tfieir 
God be always -with a more than Universal 
Presence in the; midst pf these ? 
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Nor is it difficult to show, not only that the 
virtue and prosperity of these five great cities * 
above named has been always dependent on, or 
at least contemporary with, their unquestioning 
faith that a protecting Deity had its abode in 
their Acropolis, their Capitol, and their Cathedral 
churches of St. Mary, St. Mark, and St. Peter, 
but that the range of history keeps no record of 
a city which has retained power after losing 
such conviction. From that moment its activities 
become mischievous, — its acquisitions burden- 
some, — and the multiplied swarms of its inhabi- 
tants disgrace the monuments of its majesty, like 
an ants^ nest built in a skull. 

Such being the state and sanctity of a city 
built at unity with itself, and with its God, the 
state and serenity of the peasant is in undivided 
peace with it. Withdrawn, either for delight or 
for labour, from the concerns of policy, he lives 
under his fig tree and vine; or in pastoral and 
blossomed land, flowing with milk and honey: 
confident in the guidance of his household gods, 
and rejoicing in the love of the Father of all, 
satisfying him with blessings of the breast and 
of the womb, and crowning him with fulness of 
tbe basket and the store. 

All which conditions and beliefs have been, are, 
and will be to the end of this world, parts and 


[* Athens, Rome, Florence, Venice, ?ind London, j 
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causes of each other. Whatsoever life is in man 
has arisen from them, consists in them, and 
prolongs them evermore. So far as these con- 
ditions exist, the world lives; so far as they 
perish, it perishes. By faith, by love, by industry 
it endures : by infidelity, by hatred, and by 
idleness it dies ; and that daily : now around us, 
visibly, for the most part, lying in such dismal 
death ; the temple of the city being changed into 
a den of thieves, and the fields of the country 
into a labouring ground of slaves . — Ecoiiomist of 
XenopJio7i^ Pref. 

i6i. The Garden of God. — ^We continually 
think of that Garden of Delight, as if it existed, 
or could exist, no longer ; wholly forgetting that it 
is spoken of in Scripture as perpetually existent ; 
and some of its fairest trees as existent also, or 
only recently destroyed. When Ezekiel is de- 
scribing to Pharaoh the greatness of the Assyrians, 
do you remember what image he gives of them ? 

Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches; and his top was among the 
thick boughs ; the waters nourished him, and the 
deep brought him up, with her rivers running 
round about his plants. Under his branches did 
all the beasts of the field bring forth their young ; 
and under his shadow dwelt all great nations." 

Now hear what follows. '' The cedars in the 
Garden of God could not hide him. The fir trees 
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were not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees 
were not like his branches ; nor any tree in 'the 
Garden of God was like unto him in beauty/^ 

So that you see, whenever a nation rises into 
consistent, vital, and, through many generations, 
enduring power, there is still the Garden of God ; 
still it is the water of life which feeds the roots of 
it ; and still the succession of its people is imaged 
by the perennial leafage of trees of Paradise. 
Could this be said of Assyria, and shall it not be 
said of England ? How much more, of lives such 
as ours should be, — just, laborious, united in aim, 
beneficent in fulfilment, may the image be used of 
the leaves of the trees of Eden ! Other symbols 
have been given often to show the evanescence 
and slightness of our lives, — the foam upon the 
water, the grass on the housetop, the vapour that 
vanishes away ; yet none of these are images of 
true human life. That life, when it is real, is not 
evanescent ; is not slight ; does not vanish away. 
Every noble life leaves the fibre of it interwoven 
for ever in the work of the world ; by so much, 
evermore, the strength of the human race has 
gained ; more stubborn in the root, higher towards 
heaven in the branch ; and, ‘‘ as a teil tree, and 
as an oak, — whose substance is in them when they 
cast their leaves — so the holy seed is in the midst 
thereof.^' 

Only remember on what conditions. In the 
great PsaJm of life, we are told that everything 
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that a man doeth shall prosper, so only that he 
delight in the law of his God, that he hath not 
walked in the counsel of the wicked, nor sat in 
the seat of the scornful. Is it among these leaves 
of the perpetual Spring, — helpful leaves for the 
healing of the nations, — that we mean to have 
our part and place, or rather among the brown 
skeletons of leaves that lag, the forest brook 
along For other leaves there are, and other 
streams that water them,^not water of life, but 
water of Acheron. Autumnal leaves there are that 
strew the brooks, in Vallombrosa. Remember 
you how the name of the place was changed : 
‘^Once called^ Sweet Water' (Aqua bella), now, 
the Shadowy Vale." Portion in one or other 
name we must choose, all, of 113, — with the living 
olive, by the living fountains of waters, or with 
the wild fig trees, whose leafage of human soul is 
strewed along the brooks of death, in the eternal 
Vallombrosa, — Proserpina^ I; III., § 30-32. 

162. On the Study of Mythology. — In all 
the most beautiful and enduring myths, we shall 
find,, not, only a literal story of a real person, — 
not only a parallel imagery of moral principle, — ^ 
but an underlying worship of natural phenomena, 
out of which both have sprung, and in which both 
for ever remain rooted. Thus, from the real sun, 
rising* and setting;— from the real atmosphere, 
calm in its dominion of unfading blue, and fierce 
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in its descent of tempest, — the Greek forriis first 
the idea of two entirely personal and corporeal 
gods, whose limbs are clothed in divine flesh, and 
whose brows are crowned with divine beauty; 
yet so real that the quiver rattles at their 
shoulder, and the chariot bends beneath their 
weight. And on the other hand, collaterally 
with these corporeal images, and never for one 
instant separated frorrl them, he conceives also 
two omnipresent spiritual influences, of which 
one illuminates, as the sun, with a constant fire, 
whatever in humanity is skilful and wise ; and the 
other, like the living air, breathes the calm of 
heavenly fortitude, and strength of righteous 
anger, into every human breast that is pure and 
brave. 

Now, therefore, in nearly every myth of import- 
ance, you have to discern these three structural 
parts — the root and the two branches : — the root, 
in physical existence, sun, or sky, or cloud, or 
sea ; then the personal incarnation of that ; be- 
coming a trusted and companionable deity, with 
whom you may walk hand in hand, as a child with 
its brother or its sister; and, lastly, the moral 
significance of the image, which is in all the great 
myths eternally and beneficently true. 

The great myths ; that is to say, myths made by 
great people. For the first plaim fact about myth^ 
making is one which has been most strangely 
lost sight of, — that you cannot make a myth 
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unless you have something to make it of. You 
cannot tell a secret which you don^t know. If the 
myth is about the sky, it must have been made 
by somebody who had looked at the sky. If the 
myth is about justice and fortitude, it must have 
been made by some one who knew what it was to 
be just or patient. According to the quantity of 
understanding in the person will be the quantity 
of significance in his fable; and the myth of a 
simple and ignorant race must necessarily mean 
little, because a simple and ignorant race have little 
to mean. So the great question in reading a story 
is always, not what wild hunter dreamed, or what 
childish race first dreaded it ; but what wise man 
first perfectly told, and what strong people first 
perfectly lived by it. And the real meaning of 
any myth is that which it has at the noblest age 
of the nation among whopi it is current. The 
farther back you pierce, the less significance you 
will find, until you come to the first narrow 
thought, which, indeed, contains the germ of the 
accomplished tradition ; but only as the seed con- 
tains the flower. As the intelligence and passion 
of the race develop, they cling to and nourish 
their beloved and sacred legend ; leaf by leaf, it 
expands, under the touch of more pure affections, 
and more delicate imagination, qntil at last the 
perfect fable burgeons out into symmetry of milky 
stem, and honeyed bell. 

But through whatever changes it may pass. 
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remember that our right reading of it is wholly 
dependent on the materials we have in our own 
minds for an intelligent answering sympathy. If 
it first arose among a people who dwelt under 
stainless skies, and measured their journeys by 
ascending and declining stars, we certainly can- 
not read their story, if we have never seen 
anything above us in the day, but smoke; nor 
anything round us in the night but candles. If 
the tale goes on to change clouds or planets into 
living creatures, — to invest them with fair forms 
— and inflame them with mighty passions, we can 
only understand the story of the human-hearted 
things, in so far as we ourselves take pleasure in 
the perfectness of visible form, or can sympathise, 
by an effort of imagination, with the strange 
people who had other loves than that of wealth, 
and other interests than those of commerce. 
And, lastly, if the myth complete itself to the 
fulfilled thoughts of the nation, by attributing to 
the gods, whom they have carved out of their 
fantasy, continual presence with their own souls ; 
and their every effort for good is finally guided 
by the sense of the companionship, the praise, 
and the pure will of Immortals, we shall be able 
to follow them into this last circle of their faith 
ooly in the degree in which the better parts of 
our own beings have been also stirred by the 
aspects of Nature, or strengthened by her laws. — 
Q. A., I, § 5-8. 
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163. Heathen Piety. — We cannot justly 
interpret the religion of any people, unless we 
are prepared to admit that we ourselves, as well 
as they, are liable to error in matters of faith; 
and that the convictions of others, however sin- 
gular, may in some points have been well founded, 
while our own, however reasonable, may in some 
particulars be mistaken. You must forgive me, 
therefore, for not always distinctively calling the 
creeds of the past, superstition,^’ and the creeds 
of the present day, religion ; ” as well as for as- 
suming that a faith now confessed may sometimes 
be superficial, and that a faith long forgotten may 
once have been sincere. It is the task of the 
Divine to condemn the errors of antiquity, and of 
the Philologist to account for them : I will only 
pray you to read, with patience and human sym- 
pathy, the thoughts of men who lived without 
blame in a darkness they could not dispel; and 
to remember that, whatever charge of folly may 
justly attach to the saying, — There is no God,” 
the folly is prouder, deeper, and less pardonable, 
in saying, There is no God but for me.” — 

C. A., L, § I. 

164. GRiiiEK Religion. — The Greek creed 
was, of course, different in its character, as our 
own creed is, according to the class of persons 
who held it. The common people's was quite 
literal, simple, and happy : their idea of Athena 
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was as clear as a good Roman Catholic peasant's 
idea of the Madonna. In Athens itself, the centre 
of thought and refinement, Pisistratus obtained 
the reins of government through the ready belief 
of the populace that a beautiful woman, armed 
like Athena, was the goddess herself. Even at 
the close of the last century some of this sim- 
plicity remained among the inhabitants of the 
Greek islands ; and when a pretty English lady 
first made her way into the grotto of Antiparos, 
she was surrounded, on her return, by all the 
women of the neighbouring village, believing her 
to be divine, and praying her to heal them of their 
sicknesses. 

Then, secondly, the creed of the upper classes 
was more refined and spiritual, but quite as 
honest, and even more forcible in its effect on the 
life. You might imagine that the employment of 
the artifice just referred to implied utter unbelief 
in the persons contriving it ; but it really meant 
only that the more worldly of them w^ould play 
with a popular faith for their own purposes, as 
doubly-minded persons have often done since, 
all the while sincerely holding the same ideas 
themselves in a more abstract form ; while the 
good and unworldly men, the true Greek heroes, 
lived by their faith as firmly as St. Louis, or the 
Cid, or the Chevalier Bayard. 

Then, thirdly, the faith of the poets and artists 
was, necessarily, less definite, being continually 

SECOND SERIES. 2 D 
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modified by the involuntary action of their own 
fancies; and by the necessity of presenting, in 
clear verbal or material form, things of which 
they had no authoritative knowledge. Their faith 
was, in some respects, like Dante^s or Milton^s : 
firm in general conception, but not able to vouch 
for every detail in the forms they gave it : but 
they went considerably farther, even in that minor 
sincerity, than subsequent poets ; and strove with 
all their might to be as near the truth as they 
could. Pindar says, quite simply, I cannot think 
so-and-so of the Gods. It must have been this 
way — it cannot have been that way — that the thing 
was done.^^ And as late among the Latins as the 
days of Horace, this sincerity remains. Horace 
is just as true and simple in his religion as 
Wordsworth ; but all power of understanding any 
of the honest classic poets has been taken away 
from most English gentlemen by the mechanical 
drill in verse-writing at school. Throughout the 
whole of their lives afterwards, they never can 
get themselves quit of the notion that all verses 
were written as an exercise, and that Minerva 
was only a convenient word for the last of an 
hexameter, and Jupitfcr for the last but one. 

It is impossible that any notion can be more 
fallacious or more misleading in its consequences. 
All great song, from the first day when human 
lips contrived syllables, has been sincere song. 
With deliberate didactic purpose the tragedians 
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— with pure and native passion the lyrists — 
fitted their perfect words to their dearest faiths. 

Operosa parvus- carmina fingo.^^ I, little thing 
that I am, weave my laborious songs/^ as ear- 
nestly as the bee among the bells of thyme on 
the Matin mountains. Yes, and he dedicates 
his favourite pine to Diana, and he chants his 
autumnal hymn to Faunus guarding his fields, 
and he guides the noble youths and maids of 
Rome in their choir to Apollo, and he tells the 
farmer’s little girl that the Gods will love her, 
though she has only a handful of salt and meal 
to give them — just as earnestly as ever English 
gentlemen taught Christian faith to English youth, 
in England’s truest da3^s. 

Then, lastly, the creed of the philosophers or 
sages varied according to the character and know- 
ledge of each ; — their relative acquaintance with 
the secrets of natural science — their intellectual 
and sectarian egotism — and their mystic or mon- 
astic tendencies, for there is a classic as well as 
a mediaeval monasticism. They ended in losing 
the life of Greece in play upon words ; but we 
owe to their early thought some of the soundest 
ethics, and the foundation of the best practical 
laws, yet known to mankind. — Q, A., I., § 45-49. 

165. The Goddess of Athens. — ^The reli- 
gious passion is nearly always vividest when the 
art is weakest ; and the technical skill reaches its 
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deliberate splendour only when the ecstasy which 
gave it birth has passed away for ever. It is as 
vain an attempt to reason out tlie visionary power 
or guiding influence of Athena in the Greek heart, 
from anything we now read, or possess, of the 
work of Phidias, as it would be for the disciples 
of some new religion to infer the spirit of Chris- 
tianity from Titian's Assumption." The effec- 
tive vitality of the religious conception can be 
traced only through the efforts of trembling hands, 
and strange pleasures of untaught eyes; and the 
beauty of the dream can no more be found in the 
first symbols by which it is expressed, than a 
child's idea of fairyland can be gathered from its 
pencil scrawl, or a girl's love for her broken doll 
explained by the defaced features. On the othei' 
hand, the Athena of Phidias was, in very fact, not 
so much the deity, as the darling of the Athenian 
people. Her magnificence represented their pride 
and fondness, more than their piety ; and the great 
artist, in lavishing upon her dignities which might 
be ended abruptly by the pillage they provoked, 
resigned, apparently without regret, the awe of 
her ancient memory ; and, (with only the careless 
remonstrance of a workman too strong to be 
proud), even the perfectness of his own art. Re- 
joicing in the protection of their goddess, and in 
their own hour of glory, the people of Athena 
robed her, at their will, with the precioiisness of 
ivory and gems ; forgot or denied the darkness of 
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the breastplate of judgment, and vainly bade its 
unappeasable serpents relax their coils in gold. 

It will take me many a day yet — if days, many 
or few, be given me — to disentangle in anywise 
the proud and practised disguises of religious 
creeds from the instinctive arts which, grotesquely 
and indecorously, yet with sincerity, strove to 
embody them, or to relate. But I think the 
reader, by help even of the imperfect indications 
already given to him, will be able to follow, with 
a continually increasing security, the vestiges of 
the Myth of Athena; and to reanimate its almost 
evanescent shade, by connecting it with the now 
recognised facts of existent nature, which it, more 
or less dimly, reflected and foretold. I gather 
these facts together in brief sum. 

The deep of air that surrounds the earth enters 
into union with the earth at its surface, and with 
its waters ; so as to be the apparent cause of their 
ascending into life. First, it warms them, and 
shades, at once, staying the heat of the sun's rays 
in its own body, but warding their force with its 
clouds. It warms and cools at once, with traffic 
of balm and frost ; so that the white wreaths are 
withdrawn from the field of the Swiss peasant by 
the glow of Libyan rock. It gives its own strength 
to the sea ; forms and fills every cell of its foam ; 
sustains the precipices, and designs the valleys of 
its waves ; gives the gleam to their moving under 
the night, and the white fire to their plains under 
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sunrise ; lifts their voices along the rocks, bears 
above them the spray of birds, pencils through 
them the dimpling of unfooted sands. It gathers 
out of them a portion in the hollow of its hand : 
dyes, with that, the hills into dark blue, and their 
glaciers with dying rose ; inlays with that, for sap- 
phire, the dome in which it has to set the cloud ; 
shapes out of that the heavenly flocks : divides 
them, numbers, cherishes, bears them on its 
bosom, calls them to their journeys, waits by 
their rest ; feeds from them the brooks that cease 
not, and strews with them the dews that cease. 
It spins and weaves their fleece into wild 
tapestry, rends it, and renews ; and flits and 
flames, and whispers, among the golden threads, 
thrilling them with a plectrum of strange fire 
that traverses them to and fro, and is enclosed 
in them like life. 

It enters into the surface of the earth, subdues 
it, and falls together with it into fruitful dust, from 
which can be moulded flesh ; it joins itself, in dew, 
to the substance of adamant ; and becomes the 
green leaf out of the dry ground ; it enters into 
the separated shapes of the earth it has tempered, 
commands the ebb and flow of the current of 
their life, fills their limbs with its own lightness, 
measures their existence by its indwelling pulse, 
moulds upon their lips the words by which one 
soul can be known to another; is to them the 
hearing of the ear, and the beating of the heart; 
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and, passing away, leaves them to the peace that 
hears and moves no more. 

This was the Athena of the greatest people of 
the days of old. And opposite to the temple of 
this Spirit of the breath, and life-blood, of man 
and of beast, stood, on the Mount of Justice, and 
near the chasm which was haunted by the goddess- 
Avengers, an altar to a God unknown; — pro- 
claimed at last to them, as one who, indeed, gave 
to all men, life, and breath, and all things ; and 
rain from heaven, filling their hearts with food 
and gladness ; — a God who had. made of one 
blood all nations of men who dwell on the 
face of all the earth, and had determined the 
times of their fate, and the bounds of their 
habitation. 

We ourselves, fretted here in our narrow days, 
know less, perhaps, in very deed, than they, what 
manner of spirit we are of, or what manner of 
spirit we ignorantly worship. Have we, indeed, 
desired the Desire of all nations ? and will the 
Master whom we meant to seek, and the Messenger 
in whom we thought we delighted, confirm, when 
He comes to His temple, — or not find in its midst, 
— the tables heavy with gold for bread, and the 
seats that are bought with the price of the dove ? 
Or is our own land also to be left by its angered 
Spirit; — left among those, where sunshine vainly 
sweet, and passionate folly of storm, waste them- 
selves in the silent places of knowledge that 
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has passed away, and of tongues that have 
ceased ? 

This only we may discern assuredly : this, every 
true light of science, every mercifully-granted 
power, every wisely-restricted thought, teach us 
more clearly day by day, that in the heavens above, 
and the earth beneath, there is one continual and 
omnipotent presence of help, and of peace, for all 
men who know that they Live, and remember that 
they Die. — Q. 11 . , § 96-100. 

166. Christian Mythology. — In giving a 
history of the mental constitution of nascent 
Christianity, we have to deal with, and carefully 
to distinguish, two entirely different orders in its 
accepted hierarchy : — one, scarcely founded at 
all on personal characters or acts, but mythic or 
symbolic; often merely the revival, the baptized 
resuscitation of a Pagan deity, or the personified 
omnipresence of a Christian virtue ; — the other, a 
senate of Patres Conscripti of real persons, great 
in genius, and perfect, humanly speaking, in holi- 
ness ; who by their personal force and inspired 
wisdom, wrought the plastic body of the Church 
into such noble form as in each of their epochs it 
was able to receive ; and on the right under- 
standing of whose lives, nor less of the affectionate 
traditions which magnified and illumined their 
memories, must absolutely depend the value of 
every estimate we form, whether of the nature of 
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the Christian Church herself, or of the directness 
of spiritual agency by which she was guided.* 

An important distinction, therefore, is to be 
noted at the outset, in the objects of this Apo- 
theosis, according as they are, or are not, real 
persons. 

Of these two great orders of Saints, the first, 
or mythic, belongs — speaking broadly — to the 
southern or Greek Church alone. 

The Gothic Christians, once detached from the 
worship of Odin and Thor, abjure from their 
hearts all trust in the elements, and all worship 
of ideas. They will have their Saints in flesh 
and blood, their Angels in plume and armour ; 
and nothing incorporeal or invisible. In all the 
Religious sculpture beside Loire and Seine, you 
will not find either of the great rivers personified ; 
the dress of the highest seraph is of true steel or 
sound broadcloth, neither flecked by hail, nor 
fringed by thunder ; and while the ideal Charity 
of Giotto at Padua presents her heart in her hand 
to God, and tramples at the same instant on bags 
of gold, the treasures of the world, and gives 
only corn and flowers ; that on the west porch of 
Amiens is content to clothe a beggar with a piece 
of the staple manufacture of the town. 

* If the reader believes in no spiritual agency, still his under- 
standing of the first letters in the Alphabet of History depends 
on his comprehending rightly the tempers of the people who 
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On the contrary, it is nearly impossible to find 
in the imagery of the Greek Church, under the 
former exercise of the Imagination, a represen- 
tation either of man or beast which purports to 
represent only the person, or the brute. Every 
mortal creature stands for an Immortal Intelligence 
or Influence : a Lamb means an Apostle, a Lion 
an Evangelist, an Angel the Eternal justice or 
benevolence ; and the most historical and indubit- 
able of Saints are compelled to set forth, in their 
vulgarly apparent persons, a Platonic myth or an 
Athanasian article. 

I therefore take note first of the mythic saints 
in succession, whom this treatment of them by the 
Byzantine Church made afterwards the favourite 
idols of all Christendom. 

1. The most mythic is of course St. Sophia; 
the shade of the Greek Athena, passing into the 
Wisdom of the Jewish Proverbs and Psalms, 
and the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon.” She 
always remains understood as a personification 
only ; and has no direct influence on the mind of 
the unlearned multitude of Western Christendom, 
except as a godmother, — in which kindly function 
she is more and more accepted as times go on ; 
her healthy influence being perhaps greater over 
sweet vicars' daughters in Wakefield — when 
Wakefield waSy — than over the prudentest of the 
rarel}^ prudent Empresses of Byzantium. 
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II. Of St Catharine of Egypt there are vestiges 
of personal tradition which may perhaps permit 
the supposition of her having really once existed, 
as a very lovely, witty, proud, and ^^fancifur^ 
girl. She afterwards becomes the Christian type 
of the Bride, in the Song of Solomon, in- 
volved with an ideal of all that is purest in the 
life of a nun, and brightest in the death of a 
martyr. It is scarcely possible to overrate the 
influence of the conceptions formed of her, in 
ennobling the sentiments of Christian women 
of the higher orders ; to their practical common 
sense, as the mistresses of a household or 
a nation, her example may have been less con- 
ducive. 

III. St. Barbara, also an Egyptian, and St. 
Catharine^s contemporary, though the most prac- 
tical of the mythic saints, is also, after St. Sophia, 
the least corporeal : she vanishes far away into 
the Inclusa Danae,” and her ^^Turris aenea'* 
becomes a myth of Christian safety, of which the 
Scriptural significance may be enough felt by 
merely looking out the texts under the word 

Tower,^^ in your concordance ; and whose effec- 
tual power, in the fortitudes alike of matter and 
spirit, was in all probability made impressive 
enough to all Christendom, both by the fortifica- 
tions and persecutions of Diocletian. I have en- 
deavoured to mark her general relations to St. 
Sophia in the little imaginary dialogue between 
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them given in the eighth lecture of the Ethics 
of the Dust/^ * 

Afterwards, as Gothic architecture becomes 
dominant, and at last beyond question the most 
wonderful of all temple-building, St. Barbara's 
Tower is, of course, its perfected symbol and 
utmost achievement ; and whether in the coronets 
of countless battlements worn on the brows of the 
noblest cities, or in the Lombard bell- tower on 
the mountains, and the English spire on Sarum 
plain, the geometric majesty of the Egyptian maid 
became glorious in harmony of defence, and sacred 
with precision of symbol. 

As the buildings which showed her utmost 
skill were chiefly exposed to lightning, she is in- 
voked in defence from it ; and our petition in the 
Litany, against sudden death, was written origin- 
ally to her. The blasphemous corruptions of her 
into a patroness of cannon and gunpowder, are 
among the most ludicrous (because precisely 
contrary to the original tradition), as well as the 
most deadly, insolences and stupidities of Renais- 
sance Art. 

IV. St. Margaret of Antioch was a shepherdess ; 
the St. Genevieve of the East ; the type of femi- 
nine gentleness and simplicity. Traditions of the 
resurrection of Alcestis perhaps mingle in those 
of her contest with the dragon ; but at all events, 

* [Where the Spirit of Wisdom is represented in her Egyptian 
form as “ Neith.” See § 20 of this volume.] 
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she differs from the other three great mythic 
saints, in expressing the souVs victory over temp- 
tation or affliction, by Christ's miraculous help, 
and without any special power of its own. She 
is the saint of the meek and of the poor; her 
virtue and her victory are those of all gracious 
and lowly womanhood ; and her memory is con- 
secrated among the gentle households of Europe ; 
no other name, except those of Jeanne and Jeanie, 
seems so gifted with a baptismal fairy power of 
giving grace and peace. 

I must be forgiven for thinking, even on this 
canonical ground, not only of Jeanie Deans, and 
Margaret of Branksome ; but of Meg — Merrilies. 
My readers will, I fear, choose rather to think of 
the more doubtful victory over the Dragon, won 
by the great Margaret of German literature. 

V. With much more clearness and historic 
comfort we may approach the shrine of St. 
Cecilia ; and even on the most prosaic and 
realistic minds — such as my own — a visit to her 
house in Rome has a comforting and establishing 
effect, which reminds one of the carter in Harry 
and Lucy," who is convinced of the truth of a 
plaustral catastrophe at first incredible to him, as 
soon as he hears the name of the hill on which 
it happened. The ruling conception of her is 
deepened gradually by the enlarged study of 
Religious music ; and is at its best and highest 
in the thirteenth century, when she rather resists 
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than complies with the already tempting and dis- 
tracting powers of sound ; and we are told that 
‘‘ cantantibus organis, Cecilia virgo in corde siio 
soli Domino decantabat, dicens, ^ Fiat, Domine, 
cor meum et corpus mcum immaculatum, ut non 
confundar/ 

(<< While the instruments played, Cecilia the 
virgin sang in her heart only to the Lord, saying, 
O Lord, be my heart and body made stainless, 
that I be not confounded/') 

This sentence occurs in my great Servicc-book 
of the convent of Beau-pre, written in 1290, and 
it is illustrated with a miniature of Cecilia sitting 
silent at a banquet, where all manner of musicians 
are playing. I need not point out to you how 
the law, not of sacred music only, so called, but 
of all music, is determined by this sentence; 
which means in effect that unless music exalt and 
purify, it is not under St. Cecilia's ordinance, 
and it is not, virtually, music at all. 

Her confessed power at last expires amidst a 
hubbub of odes and sonatas ; and I suppose her 
presence at a Morning Popular is as little antici- 
pated as desired. Unconfessed, she is of all the 
mythic saints for ever the greatest ; and the child 
in its nurse's arms, and every tender and gentle 
spirit which resolves to purify in itself, — as the 
eye for seeing, so the ear for hearing, — may still, 
whether behind the Temple veil, or at the fireside, 
and by the wayside, hear Cecilia sing. . . . 
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Such was the system of Theology into which 
the Imaginative Religion of Europe was crystal- 
lised, by the growth of its own best faculties, and 
the influence of all accessible and credible authori- 
ties, during the period between the eleventh and 
fifteenth centuries inclusive. Its spiritual power 
is completely represented by the angelic and 
apostolic dynasties, and the women-saints in 
Paradise ; for of the men-saints, beneath the 
apostles and prophets, none but St. Christopher, 
St. Nicholas, St. Anthony, St. James, and St. 
George, attained anything like the influence of 
Catharine or Cecilia ; for the very curious reason, 
that the men-saints were much more true, real, 
and numerous. St. Martin was reverenced all 
over Europe, but definitely, as a man, and the 
Bishop of Tours. So St. Ambrose at Milan, and 
St. Gregory at Rome, and hundreds of good men 
more, all over the world ; while the really good 
women remained, though not rare, inconspicuous. 
The virtues of French Clotilde, and Swiss Berthe, 
were painfully borne down in the balance of 
visible judgment, by the guilt of the Gonerils, 
Regans, and Lady Macbeths, whose spectral pro- 
cession closes only with the figure of Eleanor in 
Woodstock maze ; and in dearth of nearer objects, 
the daily brighter powers of fancy dwelt with 
more concentrated devotion on the stainless ideals 
of the earlier maid-martyrs. And observe, even 
the loftier fame of the men-saints above named. 
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as compared with the rest, depends on precisely 
the same character of indefinite personality ; and 
on the representation, by each of them, of a moral 
idea which may be embodied and painted in a 
miraculous legend ; credible, as history, even 
then, only to the vulgar; but powerful over them, 
nevertheless, exactly in proportion to the degree 
in which it can be pictured and fancied as a living 
creature. Consider even yet in these days of 
mechanism, how the dullest John Bull cannot 
with perfect complacency adore hvnself^ except 
under the figure of Britannia or the British Lion ; 
and how the existence of the popular jest-book, 
which might have seemed secure in its necessity 
to our weekly recreation, is yet virtually centred 
on the imaginary animation of a puppet, and the 
imaginary elevation to reason of a dog. But in 
the Middle Ages, this action of the Fancy, now 
distorted and despised, was the happy and sacred 
tutress of every faculty of the body and soul; 
and the works and thoughts of art, the joys and 
toils of men, rose and flowed on in the bright 
air of it, with the aspiration of a flame, and 
the beneficence of a fountain . — Pleasures of 
England^ IV. 

167. St. Martin of Tours. — If from beneath 
the apse of Amiens Cathedral we take the street 
leading due south, leaving the railroad station on 
the left, it brings us to the foot of a gradually 
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ascending hill, some half a mile long — a pleasant 
and quiet walk enough, terminating on the level 
of the highest land near Amiens ; whence, looking 
back, the Cathedral is seen beneath us, all but the 
fleche, our gained hill-top being on a level with its 
roof-ridge : and, to the south, the plain of France. 

Somewhere about this spot, or in the line 
between it and St. Acheul, stood the ancient 
Roman gate of the Twins, whereon were carved 
Romulus and Remus being suckled by the wolf ; 
and out of which, one bitter winters day — a 
hundred and seventy years ago when Clovis was 
baptized — had ridden a Roman soldier, wrapped 
in his horseman's cloak, on the causeway which 
was part of the great Roman road from Lyons 
to Boulogne. 

And it is well worth your while also, some 
frosty autumn or winter day when the east wind 
is high, to feel the sweep of it at this spot, 
remembering what chanced here, memorable to 
all men, and serviceable, in that winter of the 
year 332, when men were dying for cold in 
Amiens streets : — namely, that the Roman horse- 
man, scarce gone out of the city gate, was met 
by a naked beggar, shivering with cold ; and that, 
seeing no other way of shelter for him, he drew 
his sword, divided his own cloak in two, and gave 
him half of it. 

No ruinous gift, nor even enthusiastically gene- 
rous : Sydney's cup of cold water needed more 
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self-denial ; and I am well assured that many a 
Christian child of our day, himself well warmed 
and clad, meeting one naked and cold, would be 
ready enough to give the whole cloak off his own 
shoulders to the necessitous one, if his better- 
advised nurse, or mamma, would let him. But 
this Roman soldier was no Christian, and did his 
serene charity in simplicity, 3^et with prudence. 

Nevertheless, that same night, he beheld in 
a dream the Lord Jesus, who stood before him 
in the midst of angels, having on His shoulders 
the half of the cloak he had bestowed oil the 
beggar. 

And Jesus said to the angels that were 
around him, Know ye who hath thus arrayed 
me ? My servant Martin, though yet unbaptized, 
has done this.’^ And Martin after this vision 
hastened to receive baptism, being then in his 
twenty-third year. 

Whether these things ever were so, or how far 
so, credulous or incredulous reader, is no business 
whatever of yours or mine. What is, and shall 
be, everlastingly, so^ — namely, the infallible truth 
of the lesson herein taught, and the actual effect 
of the life of St. Martin on the mind of Christen- 
dom, — is, very absolutely, the business of every 
rational being in any Christian realm. 

You are to understand, then, first of all, that 
the especial character of St. Martin is a serene 
and meek charity to all creatures. He is not a 
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preaching saint — still less a persecuting one : not 
even an anxious one. Of his prayers we hear 
little — of his wishes, nothing. What he does 
always, is merely the right thing at the right 
moment ; — rightness and kindness being in his 
mind one : an extremely exemplary saint, to my 
notion. 

Converted and baptized — and conscious of 
having seen Christ— he nevertheless gives his 
officers no trouble whatever — does not try to 
make proselytes in his cohort. It is Christas 
business, surely ! — if He wants them. He may 
appear to them as He has to mc,^’ seems the 
feeling of his first baptized days. He remains 
seventeen years in the army, on those tranquil 
terms. 

At the end of that time, thinking it might be 
well to take other service, he asks for his dismissal 
from the Emperor Julian, — who accusing him of 
faintheartedness, Martin offers, unarmed, to lead 
his cohort into battle, bearing only the sign of 
the cross. Julian takes him at his word, — keeps 
him in ward till time of battle comes ; but, the 
day before he counts on putting him to that war 
ordeal, the barbarian enemy sends embassy with 
irrefusable offers of submission and peace. 

The story is not often dwelt upon : how far 
literally true, again observe, does not in the least 
matter ; — here is the lesson for ever given of the 
way in which a Christian soldier should meet his 
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enemies. Which had John Bunyan^s Mr. Great- 
heart understood, the Celestial gates had opened by 
this time to many a pilgrim who has failed to hew 
his path up to them with the sword of sharpness. 

But true in some practical and effectual way 
the story is ; for after a while, without any orator- 
ising, anathematising, or any manner of disturb- 
ance, we find the Roman Knight made Bishop of 
Tours, and becoming an influence of unmixed 
good to all mankind, then, and afterwards. And 
virtually the same story is repeated of his bishop's 
robe as of his knight's cloak — not to be rejected 
because so probable an invention ; for it is just 
as probable an act. . . . 

But one more legend, — and we have enough 
to show us the roots of this saint's strange and 
universal power over Christendom. 

^‘What peculiarly distinguished St. Martin was 
his sweet, serious, unfailing serenity ; no one had 
ever seen him angry, or sad, or gay ; there was 
nothing in his heart but piety to God and pity 
for men. The Devil, who was particularly envious 
of his virtues, detested above all his exceeding 
charity, because it was the most inimical to his 
own power, and one day reproached him mockingly 
that he so soon received into favour the fallen and 
the repentant. But St. Martin answered him 
sorrowfully, saying, * Oh most miserable that thou 
art! if thou also couldst cease to persecute and 
seduce wretched men, if thou also couldst repent, 
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thou also shoiildst find mercy and forgiveness 
through Jesus Christ.’^'* 

In this gentleness was his strength; and the 
issue of it is best to be estimated by comparing its 
scope with that of the work of St. Firmin. The im- 
patient missionary riots and rants about Amiens' 
streets — insults, exhorts, persuades, baptizes, — 
turns everything, as aforesaid, upside down for 
forty days : then gets his head cut off, and is never 
more named, out of Amiens. St. Martin teases 
nobody, spends not a breath in unpleasant exlior- 
tation, understands, by Christ's first lesson to 
himself, that undipped people may be as good as 
dipped if their hearts are clean; helps, forgives, 
and cheers, (companionable even to the loving- 
cup), as readily the clown as the king ; he is the 
patron of honest drinking; the stuffing of your 
Martinmas goose is fragrant in his nostrils, and 
sacred to him the last kindly rays of departing 
summer. And somehow — the idols totter before 
him far and near — the Pagan gods fade, his Christ 
becomes all men's Christ — his name is named over 
new shrines innumerable in all lands ; high on the 
Roman hills, lowly in English fields ; — St. Augus- 
tine baptized his first English converts in St. 
Martin's church at Canterbury ; and the Charing 
Cross station itself has not yet effaced wholly from 
London minds his memory or his name. . . . 


Mrs. Jameson, Legendary Art, Vol. IL, p. 722. 
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As gathering years told upon him, he seems to 
have felt that he had carried weight of crosier long 
enough — that busy Tours must now find a busier 
Bishop — that, for himself, he might innocently 
henceforward take his pleasure and his rest where 
the vine grew and the lark sang. For his episcopal 
palace, he takes a little cave in the chalk cliffs of 
the up-country river : arranges all matters therein, 
for bed and board, at small cost. Night by night 
the stream murmurs to him, day by day the vine- 
leaves give their shade ; and, daily by the horizon s 
breadth so much nearer Heaven, the fore-running 
sun goes down for him beyond the glowing water ; 
— there, where now the peasant woman trots home- 
wards between her panniers, and the saw rests in 
the half-cleft wood, and the village spire rises gray 
against the farthest light, in Turner’s Loire-side.” 
— Bible of Amiens^ I. 

1 68 . The Anchorites. — No man has any 
data for estimating, far less right of judging, the 
results of a life of resolute self-denial, until he 
has had the courage to try it himself, at least for 
a time : but I believe no reasonable person will 
wish, and no honest person dare, to deny the 
benefits he has occasionally felt both in mind and 
body, during periods of accidental privation from 
luxury, or exposure to danger. The extreme 
vanity of the modern Englishman in making a 
momentary Stylites of himself on the top of a 
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Horn or an Aiguille, and his occasional confession 
of a charm in the solitude of the rocks, of which 
he modifies nevertheless the poignancy with his 
pocket newspaper, and from the prolongation of 
which he thankfully escapes to the nearest table- 
d'hote, ought to make us less scornful of the pride, 
and more intelligent of the passion, in which 
the mountain anchorites of Arabia and Palestine 
condemned themselves to lives of seclusion and 
suffering, which were comforted only by super- 
natural vision, or celestial hope. That phases of 
mental disease are the necessary consequence of 
exaggerated and independent emotion of any kind 
must, of course, be remembered in reading the 
legends of the wilderness; but neither physicians 
nor moralists have yet attempted to distinguish 
the morbid states of intellect which arc extremities 
of noble passion, from those which are the punish- 
ments of ambition, avarice, or lasciviousness. 

Setting all questions of this nature aside for 
the moment, my younger readers need only hold 
the broad fact that during the whole of the fourth 
century, multitudes of self-devoted men led lives 
of extreme misery and poverty in the effort to 
obtain some closer knowledge of the Being and 
Will of God. We know, in any available clearness, 
neither what they suffered, nor what they learned. 
We cannot estimate the solemnising or reprov- 
ing power of their examples on the less zealous 
Christian world; and only God knows how far 
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their prayers for it were heard, or their persons 
accepted. This only we may observe with rever- 
ence, that among all their numbers, none seem to 
have repented their chosen manner of existence ; 
none perish by melancholy or suicide ; their self- 
adjudged sufferings are never inflicted in the hope 
of shortening the lives they embitter or purify; 
and the hours of dream or meditation, on moun- 
tain or in cave, appear seldom to have dragged so 
heavily as those which, without either vision or 
reflection, we pass ourselves, on the embankment 
and in the tunnel . — Bible of A miens ^ III. 

169. The Carthusians. — But the more I 
loved or envied the monks, and the more I de- 
spised the modern commercial and fashionable 
barbaric tribes, the more acutely also I felt that 
the Catholic political hierarchies, and isolated 
remnants of celestial enthusiasm, were hopelessly 
at fault in their dealing with these adversaries ; 
having also elements of corruption in themselves, 
which justly brought on them the fierce hostility 
of men like Garibaldi in Italy, and of the honest 
and open-hearted liberal leaders in other countries. 
Thus, irrespectively of all immediate contest or 
progress, I saw in the steady course of the his- 
torical reading by which I prepared myself to 
write the Stones of Venice, that, alike in the world 
and the Church, the hearts of men were led astray 
by the same dreams and desires ; and whether in 
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seeking for Divine perfection, or earthly pleasure, 
were alike disobeying the laws of God when they 
withdrew from their direct and familiar duties, and 
ceased, whether in ascetic or self-indulgent lives, 
to honour and love their neighbour as themselves. 

While these convictions prevented me from 
being ever led into aeceptance of Catholic teaching 
by my reverence for the Catholic art of the great 
ages, — and the less, because the Catholic art of 
these small ages can say but little for itself, — I 
grew also daily more sure that the peace of God 
rested on all the dutiful and kindly hearts of the 
laborious poor; and that the only constant form 
of pure religion was in useful work, faithful love, 
and stintless charity. 

In which pure religion neither St. Bruno him- 
self nor any of his true disciples failed : and I 
perceive it finally notable of them, that, poor by 
resolute choice of a life of hardship, without 
any sentimental or fallacious glorifying of Holy 
poverty ” as if God had never promised full garners 
for a blessing ; and always choosing men of high 
intellectual power for the heads of their com- 
munity, they have had more directly wholesome 
influence on the outer world than any other order 
of monks so narrow in number, and restricted 
in habitation. For while the Franciscan and 
Cistercian monks became everywhere a constant 
element in European society, the Carthusians, in 
their active sincerity, remained, in groups of not 
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more than from twelve to twenty monks in any 
single monastery, the tenants of a few wild valleys 
of the north-western Alps ; the subsequent over- 
flowing of their brotherhood into the Certosas of 
the Lombard plains being mere waste and wreck 
of them ; and the great Certosa of Pavia one of 
the worst shames of Italy, associated with the 
accursed reign of Galeazzo Visconti. But in their 
strength, from the foundation of the order, at the 
close of the eleventh century, to the beginning 
of the fourteenth, they reared in their mountain 
fastnesses, and sent out to minister to the world, 
a succession of men of immense mental grasp, and 
serenely authoritative innocence; among whom 
our own Hugo of Lincoln, in his relations with 
Henry 1. and Coeur de Lion, is to my mind the 
most beautiful sacerdotal figure known to me in 
history. The great Pontiffs have a power which 
in its strength can scarcely be used without 
cruelty, nor in its scope without error ; the great 
Saints are always in some degree incredible or 
unintelligible ; but Hugo's power is in his own 
personal courage and justice only; and his 
sanctity as clear, frank, and playful as the waves 
of his own Chartreuse well,* — Preeterita^ III. I. 

170. The Bible of Amiens. — Throughout 
the Sermon on this Amiens Mount, Christ never 

^ The original building was grouped round a spring in the 
rock, from which a runlet was directed through every cell. 
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appears, or is for a moment thought of, as the 
Crucified, nor as the Dead : but as the Incarnate 
Word — as the present Friend— as the Prince of 
Peace on Earth, — and as the Everlasting King in 
Heaven. What His life isj what His commands 
arCy and what His judgment ^vill bcy are the things 
here taught : not what He once did, nor what He 
once suffered, but what He is now doing — and 
what He requires us to do. That is the pure, 
joyful, beautiful lesson of Christianity ; and the 
fall from that faith, and all the corruptions of its 
abortive practice, may be summed briefly as the 
habitual contemplation of Christ’s death instead 
of His Life, and the substitution of His past suffer- 
ing for our present duty. 

Then secondly, though Christ bears not His 
cross, the mourning prophets, — the persecuted 
apostles — and the martyred disciples do bear 
theirs. For just as it is well for you to remember 
what your undying Creator is doing for. you — it 
is well for you to remember what your dying 
fellow-creatures have done : the Creator 3^ou may 
at your pleasure deny or defy — the Martyr you 
can only forget ; deny, you cannot. Every stone 
of this building is cemented with his blood, and 
there is no furrow of its pillars that was not 
ploughed by his pain. 

Keeping, then, these things in your heart, 
look back now to the central statue of Christ, 
and hear His message with understanding. He 
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holds the Book of the Eternal Law in His left 
hand; with His right He blesses, — but blesses 
on condition. This do, and thou shalt live ; 
nay, in a stricter and more piercing sense. This 
bey and thou shalt live : to show Mercy is nothing 
— thy soul must be full of mercy ; to be pure in 
act is nothing — thou shalt be pure in heart also. 

And with this farther word of the iinabolished 
law — ^^This if thou do noty this if thou art not, 
thou shalt die.^’ 

Die (whatever Death means) — totally and irre- 
vocably. There is no word in thirteenth-century 
Theology of the pardon (in our modern sense) 
of sins ; and there is none of the Purgatory of 
them. Above that image of Christ with us, our 
Friend, is set the image of Christ over us, our 
Judge. For this present life — here is His help- 
ful Presence. After this life there is His coming 
to take account of our deeds, and of our desires 
in them ; and the parting asunder of the Obedient 
from the Disobedient, of the Loving from the 
Unkind, with no hope given to the last of recall 
or reconciliation. I do not know what com- 
menting or softening doctrines were written in 
frightened minuscule by the Fathers, or hinted 
in hesitating whispers by the prelates of the 
early Church. But I know that the language of 
every graven stone, and every glowing window, 
— of things daily seen and universally understood 
by the people, was absolutely and alone, this 
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teaching of Moses from Sinai in the beginning, 
and of St. John from Patmos in the end, of the 
Revelation of God to Israel. . . . 

With the subsequent quarrels between the two 
great sects of the corrupted Church, about prayers 
for the Dead, Indulgences to the Living, Papal 
supremacies, or Popular liberties, no man, woman, 
or child need trouble themselves in studying the 
history of Christianity : they are nothing but the 
squabbles of men, and laughter of fiends among 
its ruins. The Life, and Gospel, and Power of 
it, are all written in the mighty works of its 
true believers : in Normaiidy and Sicily, on river 
islets of France and in the river glens of Eng- 
land, on the rocks of Orvieto, and by the sands 
of Arno. But of all, the simplest, completest, 
and most authoritative in its lessons to the active 
mind of North Europe, is this on the foundation 
stones of Amiens. 

Believe it or not, reader, as you will : under- 
stand only how thoroughly it was once believed ; 
and that all beautiful things were made, and all 
brave deeds done in the strength of it — until 
what we may call ^^this present time,” in which 
it is gravely asked whether Religion has any 
effect on morals, by persons who have essen- 
tially no idea whatever of the meaning of either 
Religion or Morality. 

Concerning which dispute, this much perhaps 
you may have the patience finally to read, as the 
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Fleche of Amiens fades in the distance, and your 
carriage rushes towards the Isle of France, which 
now exhibits the most admired patterns of Euro- 
pean Art, intelligence, and behaviour. 

All human creatures, in all ages and places of 
the world, who have had warm affections, common 
sense and self-command, have been, and are, 
Naturally Moral. Human nature in its fulness is 
necessarily Moral, — without Love, it is inhuman, 
without sense,* inhuman, — without discipline, 
inhuman. 

In the exact proportion in which men are bred 
capable of these things, and are educated to love, 
to think, and to endure, they become noble, — live 
happily, die calmly : are remembered with per- 
petual honour by their race, and for the perpetual 
good of it. All wise men know and have known 
these things, since the form of man was separated 
from the dust. The knowledge and enforcement 
of them have nothing to do with religion : a good 
and wise man differs from a bad and idiotic one, 
simply as a good dog from a cur, and as any 
manner of dog from a wolf or a weasel. And if 
you are to believe in, or preach without half 
believing in, a spiritual world or law — only in the 
hope that whatever you do, or anybody else does, 
that is foolish or beastly, may be in them and 
by them mended and patched and pardoned and 

* I don’t mean aesthesis, — but yoCs, if you mus/ talk in Greek 
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worked up again as good as new — the less you 
believe in — and, most solemnly, the less you talk 
about — a spiritual world, the better. 

But if, loving well the creatures that are like 
yourself, you feel that you would love, still more 
dearly, creatures better than yourself — were they 
revealed to you ; — if, striving with all your might 
to mend what is evil, near you and around, you 
would fain look for a day when some Judge of 
all the Earth shall wholly do right, and the little 
hills rejoice on every side; if, parting with the 
companions that have given you all the best joy 
you had on Earth, you desire ever to meet their 
eyes again and clasp their hands, — where eyes 
shall no more be dim, nor hands fail; — if, pre- 
paring yourselves to lie down beneath the grass 
in silence and loneliness, seeing no more beauty, 
and feeling no more gladness — you would care 
for the promise to you of a time when you should 
see God^s light again, and know the things you 
have longed to know, and walk in the peace of 
everlasting Love — tJien^ the Hope of these things 
to you is religion, the Substance of them in your 
life is Faith. And in the power of them, it is 
promised us, that the kingdoms of this world 
shall yet become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ . — Bible of Amiens^ 52-60. 

1 7 1. The Lord's Supper (a letter to a lady). 
— You probably will be having a dinner-party 
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to-day ; now, please do this, and remember I am 
quite serious in what I ask you. We all of us, 
who have any belief in Christianity at all, wish 
that Christ were alive now. Suppose, then, that 
He is. I think it very likely that if He were in 
London, you would be one of the people whom 
He would take some notice of. Now, suppose 
He has sent you word that He is coming to dine 
with you to-day ; but that you are not to make 
any change in your guests on His account ; that 
He wants to meet exactly the party you have; 
and no other. Suppose you have just received 
this message, and that St. John has also left word, 
in passing, with the butler, that his Master will 
come alone ; so that you won^t have any trouble 
with the Apostles. Now this is what I want you 
to do. First, determine what you will have for 
dinner. You are not ordered, observe, to make 
no changes in your bill of fare. Take a piece of 
paper, and absolutely write fresh orders to your 
cook, — you can^t realise the thing enough with- 
out writing. That done, consider how you will 
arrange your guests — who is to sit next Christ 
on the other side — who opposite, and so on; 
finally, consider a little what you will talk about, 
supposing, which is just possible, that Christ 
should tell you to go on talking as if He were 
not there, and never to mind Him, You couldn't, 
you will tell me ? Then, my dear lady, how can 
you in general ? Don't you profess — nay, don't 
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you much more than profess — to believe that 
Christ is always there, whether you see Him 
or not ? Why should the seeing make such a 
difference ? — F, C, Letter 46. 

172. Divine Service. — '^Do justice and 
judgment.” That^s your Bible order; that's the 
Service of God,” — not praying nor psalm- 
singing. You are told, indeed, to sing psalms 
when you are merry, and to pray when you 
need anything ; and, by the perverseness of the 
evil Spirit in us, we get to think that praying and 
psalm-singing are '' service.” If a child finds 
itself in want of anything, it runs in and asks 
its father for it — does it call that doing its father 
a service ? If it begs for a toy or a piece of cake 
— does it call that serving its father ? That, 
with God, is prayer, and He likes to hear it : 
He likes you to ask Him for cake when you 
want it; but He doesn't call that serving Him.” 
Begging is not serving : God likes mere beggars 
as little as you do — He likes honest servants, 
— not beggars. So when a child loves its father 
very much, and is very happy, it may sing little 
songs about him ; but it doesn't call that serving 
its father; neither is singing songs about God, 
serving God. It is enjoying ourselves, if it's 
anything ; most probably it is nothing ; but if it's 
anything it is serving ourselves, not God. And 
yet we are impudent enough to call our beggings 
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and chauntings ‘‘ Divine service we say, '^Divine 
service will be 'performed ’ ” (that's our word — the 
form of it gone through) "at so-and-so o'clock.'* 
Alas ; unless we perform Divine service in every 
willing act of life, we never perform it at all. 
The one Divine work — the one ordered sacrifice 
— is to do justice; and it is the last we are ever 
inclined to do. Anything rather than that ! As 
much charity as you choose, but no justice. 
"Nay," you will say, "charity is greater than 
justice." Yes, it is greater; it is the summit of 
justice — it is the temple of which justice is the 
foundation. But you can't have the top without 
the bottom ; you cannot build upon charity. 
You must build upon justice, for this main reason, 
that you have not, at first, charity to build with. 
It is the last reward of good work. Do justice 
to your brother (you can do that whether you 
love him or not), and you will come to love him. 
But do injustice to him, because you don't love 
him; and you will come to hate him. — ( 7 . W. O., 

I. § 39. 

173. Sentimental Religion. — When any 
of you next go abroad, observe, and consider the 
meaning of, the sculptures and paintings, which 
of every rank in art, and in every chapel and 
cathedral, and by every mountain path, recall 
the hours, and represent the agonies, of the 
Passion of Christ : and try to form some estimate 
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of the efforts that have been made by the four 
arts of eloquence, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture, since the twelfth century, to wring out of 
the hearts of women the last drops of pity that 
could be excited for this merely physical agony : 
for the art nearly always dwells on the physical 
wounds or exhaustion chiefly, and degrades, far 
more than it animates, the conception of pain. 

Then try to conceive the quantity of time, 
and of excited and thrilling emotion, which have 
been wasted by the tender and delicate women 
of Christendom during these last six hundred 
years, in thus picturing to themselves, under 
the influence of such imagery, the bodily pain, 
long since passed, of One Person : — which, so 
far as they indeed conceived it to be sustained 
by a Divine Nature, could not for that reason 
have been less endurable than the agonies of any 
simple human death by torture : and then try 
to estimate what might have been the better 
result, for the righteousness and felicity of man- 
kind, if these same women had been taught the 
deep meaning of the last words that were ever 
spoken by their Master to those who had mini- 
stered to Him of their substance : Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves, and for your children.^' If they had 
but been taught to measure with their pitiful 
thoughts the tortures of battle-fields — the slowly 
consuming plagues of death in the starving 
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children, and wasted age, of the innumerable 
desolate those battles left ; — nay, in our own life 
of peace, the agony of unnurtured, untaught, 
unhelped creatures, awaking at the gravels edge 
to know how they should have lived ; and the 
worse pain of those whose existence, not the 
ceasing of it, is death ; those to whom the cradle 
was a curse, and for whom the words they cannot 
hear, '' ashes to ashes, are all that they have 
ever received of benediction. These, — you who 
would fain have wept at His feet, or stood by 
His cross, — these you have always with you ! 
Him, you have not always. — L. A., II., § 57. 

174. Practical Religion. — The greatest of 
all the mysteries of life, and the most terrible, is 
the corruption of even the sincerest religion, which 
is not daily founded on rational, effective, humble, 
and helpful action. Helpful action, observe ! for 
there is just one law, which, obeyed, keeps all 
religions pure — forgotten, makes them all false. 
Whenever in any religious faith, dark or bright, 
we allow our minds to dwell upon the points in 
which we differ from other people, we are wrong, 
and in the devifs power. That is the essence 
of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving — ''Lord, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men are.” At every 
moment of our lives we should be trying to find 
out, not in what we differ with other people, but 
in what we agree with them ; and the moment we 
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find we can agree as to anything that should be 
done, kind or good, (and who but fools couldn^t ?) 
then do it ; push at it together; you can't quarrel 
in a side-by-side push ; but the moment that even 
the best men stop pushing, and begin talking, they 
mistake their pugnacity for piety, and it's all over. 
I will not speak of the crimes which in past times 
have been committed in the name of Christ, nor 
of the follies which are at this hour held to be 
consistent with obedience to Him ; but I will 
speak of the morbid corruption and waste of vita] 
power in religious sentiment, by which the pure 
strength of that which should be the guiding soul 
of every nation, the splendour of its youthful 
manhood, and spotless light of its maidenhood, 
is averted or cast away. You may see continually 
girls who have never been taught to do a single 
useful thing thoroughly ; who cannot sew, who 
cannot cook, who cannot cast an account, nor pre- 
pare a medicine, whose whole life has been passed 
either in play or in pride; you will find girls 
like these, when they are earnest-hearted, cast all 
their innate passion of religious spirit, which was 
meant by God to support them through the irk- 
someness of daily toil, into grievous and vain 
meditation over the meaning of the great Book, 
of which no syllable was ever yet to be under- 
stood but through a deed; all the instinctive 
wisdom and mercy of their womanhood made 
vain, and the glory of their pure consciences 
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warped into fruitless agony concerning questions 
which the laws of common serviceable life would 
have either solved for them in an instant, or kept 
out of their way. Give such a girl any true work 
that will make her active in the dawn, and weary 
at night, with the consciousness that her fellow- 
creatures have indeed been the better for her 
day, and the powerless sorrow of her enthusiasm 
will transform itself into a majesty of radiant and 
beneficent peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them to 
make Latin verses, and called them educated ; now 
we teach them to leap and to row, to hit a ball 
with a bat, and call them educated. Can they 
plough, can they sow, can they plant at the right 
time, or build with a steady hand ? Is it the 
effort of their lives to be chaste, knightly, faith- 
ful, holy in thought, lovely in word and deed? 
Indeed it is, with some, nay, with many, and the 
strength of England is in them, and the hope; 
but we have to turn their courage from the toil of 
war to the toil of mercy ; and their intellect from 
dispute of words to discernment of things ; and 
their knighthood from the errantry of adventure 
to the state and fidelity of a kingly power. And 
then, indeed, shall abide, for them and for us, an 
incorruptible felicity, and an infallible religion ; 
shall abide for us Faith, no more to be assailed by 
temptation, no more to be defended wrath and 
by fear ; — shall abide with us Hope, no more to be 
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quenched by the years that overwhelm, or made 
ashamed by the shadows that betray : — shall abide 
for us, and with us, the greatest of these ; the 
abiding will, the abiding name, of our Father. 
For the greatest of these is Charity. — 5 . and 
III., § 140. 

175. Pride of Faith and Pride of 
Science. — In these days you have to guard 
against the fatallest darkness of the two opposite 
Prides; — the Pride of Faith, which imagines that 
the nature of the Deity can be defined by its con- 
victions; and the Pride of Science, which imagines 
that the energy of Deity can be explained by its 
analysis. 

Of these, the first, the Pride of Faith, is now, as 
it has been always, the most deadly, because the 
most complacent and subtle : — because it invests 
every evil passion of our nature with the aspect of 
an angel of light, and enables the self-love, which 
might otherwise have been put to wholesome 
shame, and the cruel carelessness of the ruin of 
our fellow-men, which might otherwise have been 
warmed into human love, or at least checked by 
human intelligence, to congeal themselves into 
the mortal intellectual disease of imagining that 
myriads of the inhabitants of the world for four 
thousand years have been left to wander and 
perish, many of them everlastingly, in order that, 
in fulness of time, divine truth might be preached 
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sufficiently to ourselves : with this farther ineff- 
able mischief for direct result, that multitudes of 
kindly-disposed, gentle, and submissive persons, 
who might else by their true patience have alloyed 
the hardness of the common crowd, and by their 
activity for good balanced its misdoing, are with- 
drawn from all such true services of man, that 
they may pass the best part of their lives in what 
they are told is the service of God ; namely^ desir^ 
ing what they cannot obtain^ lamenting what they 
cannot avoids and reflecting on what they cannot 
understand!*^ 

This, I repeat, is the deadliest, but for you, 
under existing circumstances, it is becoming 
daily, almost hourly, the least probable form of 
Pride. That which you have chiefly to guard 
against consists in the overvaluing of minute 
though correct discovery; the groundless denial 
of all that seems to you to have been ground- 
lessly affirmed ; and the interesting yourselves 
too curiously in the progress of some scientific 
minds, which in their judgment of the universe 
can be compared to nothing so accurately as to 
the woodworms in the panel of a picture by some 
great painter, if we may conceive them as tasting 
with discrimination of the wood, and with re- 
pugnance of the colour, and declaring that even 
this unlooked-for and undesirable combination 

* This concentrated definition of monastic life is of course to 
be understood only of its more enthusiastic forms. 
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is a normal result of the action of molecular 
Forces. — L. A., IL, § 38-40. 

176. Miracles. — We have fallen into a care- 
less habit of using the words supernatural and 
superhuman as if equivalent. A human act may 
be super-doggish, and a Divine act super-human ; 
yet all three acts absolutely Natural. It is, 
perhaps, as much the virtue of a Spirit to be 
inconstant as of poison to be sure, and therefore 
always impossible to weigh the elements of moral 
force in the balance of an apothecary. 

It is true that, 111 any abstract reflection on 
these things, one is instantly brought to pause by 
questions of the reasonableness, the necessity, or 
the expedient degree of miracle. Christ walks 
on the water, overcoming gravity to that extent. 
Why not have flown, to overcome it altogether ? 
He feeds the multitude by breaking existent 
loaves; why not have commanded the stones 
into bread ? Or, instead of miraculously feeding 
either an assembly or a nation, why not enable 
them, like Himself, miraculously to fast for the 
needful time? And in generally admitting the 
theories of pastoral miracle the instant question 
submits itself, — Supposing a nation wisely obe- 
dient to divinely appointed ministers of a sensible 
Theocracy, how much would its government be 
miraculously assisted, and how many of its affairs 
brought to miraculous prosperity of issue ? Would 
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its enemies be destroyed by angels, and its food 
poured down upon it from the skies^ or would 
the supernatural aid be limited to diminishing 
tfie numbers of its slain in battle, or to conducting 
its merchant ships safely, or instantaneously, to 
the land whither they would go ? 

But no progress can be made, and much may 
be prevented, in the examination of any really 
difficult human problem, by thus approaching it 
on the hypothetical side. Such approach is easy 
to the foolish, pleasant to the proud, and con- 
venient to the malicious, but absolutely fruitless 
of practical result. Our modesty and wisdom 
consist alike in the simple registry of the facts 
cognisable by us, and our duty, in making active 
use of them for the present, without concerning 
ourselves as to the possibilities of the future. 
And the two main facts we have to deal with are 
that the historical record of miracle is always of 
inconstant power, and that our own actual energies 
are inconstant almost in exact proportion to their 
worthiness. 

First, I say, the history of miracle is of in- 
constant power. St. Paul raises Eutychus from 
death, and his garments effect miraculous cure; 
yet he leaves Trophimus sick -at Miletum, re- 
cognises only the mercy of God in the recovery 
of Epaphroditus, and, like any uninspired physi- 
cian, recommends Timothy wine for his infir- 
mities. And in the second place, our own 
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energies are inconstant almost in proportion to 
their nobleness. We breathe with regularity, 
and can calculate upon the strength necessary 
for common tasks. But the record of our best 
work, and of our happiest moments, is always 
one of success which we did not expect, and of 
enthusiasm which we could not prolong . — Nature 
and Authority of Miracle (( 9 . 9 ?., II., § 274-276). 

177. Prayer. — '^And Elijah the Tishbite, 
who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto 
Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain 
these years, but according to my word.^^ 

Your modern philosophers have explained to 
you the absurdity of all that : you think ? . . . 

Do these modern scientific gentlemen fancy 
that nobody, before they were born, knew the 
laws of cloud and storm, or that the mighty 
human souls of former ages, who every one of 
them lived and died by prayer, and in it, did not 
know that in every petition framed on their lips 
they were asking for what was not only fore- 
ordained, but just as probably fore-done ? or that 
the mother, pausing to pray before she opens a 
letter from Alma or Balaclava, does not know 
that already he is saved for whom she prays, or* 
already lies festering in his shroud ? The whole 
confidence and glory of prayer is in its appeal to 
a Father who knows our necessities before we 
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ask, who knows our thoughts before they rise in 
our hearts, and whose decrees, as unalterable in 
the eternal future as in the eternal past, yet in 
the close verity of visible fact, bend, like reeds, 
before the fore-ordained and faithful prayers of 
His children . — An Oxford Lecture {O. R., II., 
§ 286). 

178. The Lord's Prayer.— Is not every one 
of its petitions for a perfect state ? and is not 
this last clause of it, of which we are to think 
to-day — if fully understood — a petition not only 
for the restoration of Paradise, but of Paradise 
in which there shall be no deadly fruit, or, at 
least, no tempter to praise it ? And may we not 
admit that it is probably only for want of the 
earnest use of this last petition that not only 
the preceding ones have become formal with us, 
but that the private and simply restricted prayer 
for the little things we each severally desire, has 
become by some Christians dreaded and unused, 
and by others used faithlessly, and therefore with 
disappointment ? 

And is it not for want of this special directness 
and simplicity of petition, and of the sense of its 
acceptance, that the whole nature of prayer has 
been doubted in our hearts, and disgraced by 
our lips ; that we are afraid to ask God's blessing 
on the earth when the scientific people tell us He 
has made previous arrangements to curse it ; and 
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that instead of obeying, without fear or debate, 
the plain order, Ask, and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be full,” we sorrowfully sink back 
into the apology for prayer, that ^'it is a whole- 
some exercise even when fruitless,” and that we 
ought piously always to suppose that the text 
really means no more than ^^Ask, and ye shall 
not receive, that your joy may be e^npty ” ? 

Supposing we were first all of us quite sure 
that we had prayed, honestly, the prayer against 
temptation, and that we would thankfully be 
refused anything we had set our hearts upon, if 
indeed God saw that it would lead us into evil, 
might we not have confidence afterwards that He 
in whose hand the king's heart is, as the rivers 
of water, would turn our tiny little hearts also in 
the way that they should go, and that then the 
special prayer for the joys He taught them to 
seek would be answered to the last syllable, and 
to overflowing ? 

It is surely scarcely necessary to say, farther, 
what the holy teachers of all nations have invari- 
ably concurred in showing, — that faithful prayer 
implies always correlative exertion ; and that no 
man can ask honestly or hopefully to be delivered 
from temptation, unless he has himself honestly 
and firmly determined to do the best he can to 
keep out of it. But in modern days, the first aim 
of all Christian parents is to place their children in 
circumstances where the temptations (which they 
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are apt to call opportunities may be as great 
and as many as possible; where the sight and 
promise of all these things” in Satan's gift may 
be brilliantly near ; and where the act of falling 
down to worship me” may be partly concealed 
by the shelter, and partly excused, as involun- 
tary, by the pressure, of the concurrent crowd. — 
The LorcVs Prayer and the Church (O. i?., II., 
§ 244-246). 

179. Inspiration. — ^The only confidence, and 
the only safety which in such matters we can either 
hold or hope, are in our own desire to be rightly 
guided, and willingness to follow in simplicity the 
guidance granted. But all our conceptions and 
reasonings on the subject of inspiration have been 
disordered by our habit, first of distinguishing 
falsely — or at least needlessly — between inspira- 
tion of words and of acts ; and secondly by our 
attribution of inspired strength or wisdom to some 
persons or some writers only, instead of to the 
whole body of believers, in so far as they are 
partakers of the Grace of Christ, the Love of God, 
and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost. In the 
degree in which every Christian receives, or re- 
fuses, the several gifts expressed by that general 
benediction, he enters or is cast out from the in- 
heritance of the saints, — in the exact degree in 
which he denies the Christ, angers the Father, and 
grieves the Holy Spirit, he becomes uninspired 
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or unholy, — and in the measure in which he 
trusts Christ, obeys the Father, and consents with 
the Spirit, he becomes inspired in feeling, act, 
word, and reception of word, according to the 
capacities of his nature. He is not gifted with 
higher ability, nor called into new offices, but en- 
abled to use his granted natural powers, in their 
appointed place, to the best purpose. A child is 
inspired as a child, and a maiden as a maiden ; the 
weak, even in their weakness, and the wise, only 
in their hour. 

That is the simply determinable theory of the 
inspiration of all true members of the Church ; its 
truth can only be known by proving it in trial; 
but I believe there is no record of any man's 
having tried and declared it vain. 

Beyond this theory of general inspiration, there 
is that of especial call and command, with actual 
dictation of the deeds to be done or words to be 
said. I will enter at present into no examination 
of the evidences of such separating influence ; it is 
not claimed by the Fathers of the Church, either 
for themselves, or even for the entire body of 
the Sacred writers, but only ascribed to certain 
passages dictated at certain times for special needs : 
and there is no possibility of attaching the idea of 
infallible truth to any form of human language in 
which even these exceptional passages have been 
delivered to us. But this is demonstrably true of 
the entire volume of them, as we have it, and read, 
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— each of us as it may be rendered in his native 
tongue ; that, however mingled with mystery 
which we are not required to unravel, or diffi- 
culties which we should be insolent in desiring to 
solve, it contains plain teaching for men of every 
rank of soul and state in life, which so far as 
they honestly and implicitly obey, they will be 
happy and innocent to the utmost powers of their 
nature, and capable of victory over all adversities, 
whether of temptation or pain . — Bible of A miens ^ 

III, §48, 49. 


180. The Mystery of Pain. — I saw it lately 
given as one of the incontrovertible discoveries of 
modern science, that all our present enjoyments 
were only the outcome of an infinite series of pain. 
I do not know how far the statement fairly repre- 
sented — but it announced as incapable of contra- 
diction — this melancholy theory. If such a doctrine 
is indeed abroad among you, let me comfort some, 
at least, with its absolute denial. That in past 
aeons, the pain suffered throughout the living 
universe passes calculation, is true ; that it is 
infinite, is untrue; and that all our enjoyments 
are based on it, contemptibly untrue. For, on the 
other hand, the pleasure felt through the living 
universe during past ages is incalculable also, and 
in higher magnitudes. Our own talents, enjoy- 
ments, and prosperities, are the outcome of that 
happiness with its energies, not of the death that 
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ended them. So manifestly is this so, that all 
men of hitherto widest reach in natural science 
and logical thought have been led to fix their 
minds only on the innumerable paths of pleasure, 
and ideals of beauty, which are traced on the 
scroll of creation, and are no more tempted to 
arraign as unjust, or even lament as unfortunate, 
the essential equivalent of sorrow, than in the 
seven-fold glories of sunrise to deprecate the 
mingling of shadow with its light. 

This, however, though it has always been the 
sentiment of the healthiest natural philosophy, 
has never, as you well know, been the doctrine 
of Christianity. That religion, as it comes to us 
with the promise of a kingdom in which there 
shall be no more Death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, so it has always brought with it the 
confession of calamity to be at present in patience 
of mystery endured; and not by us only, but 
apparently for our sakes, by the lower creatures, 
for whom it is inconceivable that any good should 
be the final goal of ill. Towards these, the one 
lesson we have to learn is that of pity. For all 
human loss and pain, there is no comfort, no 
interpretation worth a thought, except only in 
the doctrine of the Resurrection ; of which doc- 
trine, remember, it is an immutable historical 
fact that all the beautiful work, and all the happy 
existence of mankind, hitherto, has depended on, 
or consisted in, the hope of it. — A. E., I. 
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i8i. The Pleasures of Faith.— We con- 
tinually hear of the trials, sometimes of the 
victories, of Faith, — but scarcely ever of its 
pleasures. Whereas, at this time,* you will find 
that the chief delight of all good men was in the 
recognition of the goodness and wisdom of the 
Master, who had come to dwell with them upon 
earth. It is almost impossible for you to conceive 
the vividness of this sense in them ; it is totally 
impossible for you to conceive the comfort, peace, 
and force of it. In everything that you now 
do or seek, you expose yourselves to countless 
miseries of shame and disappointment, because 
in your doing you depend on nothing but your 
own powers, and in seeking choose only your 
own gratification. You cannot for the most part 
conceive of any work but for your own interests, 
or the interests of others about whom you are 
anxious in the same faithless way ; everything 
about which passion is excited in you or skill 
exerted is some object of material life, and the 
idea of doing anything except for your own praise 
or profit has narrowed itself into little more than 
the precentor^s invitation to the company with 
little voice and less practice to sing to the praise 
and glory of God.” 

I have said that you cannot imagine the feeling 
of the energy of daily life applied in the real 
meaning of those words. You cannot imagine 


* [In the Early Christian Ages.] 
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it, but you can prove it. Are any of you willing, 
simply as a philosophical experiment in the 
greatest of sciences, to adopt the principles and 
feelings of these men of a thousand years ago for 
a given time, say for a year ? It cannot possibly 
do you any harm to try, and you cannot possibly 
learn what is true in these things, without trying. 
If after a yearns experience of such method you 
find yourself no happier than before, at least you 
will be able to support your present opinions at 
once with more grace and more modesty ; having 
conceded the trial it asked for, to the opposite 
side. Nor in acting temporarily on a faith you 
do not see to be reasonable, do you compromise 
your own integrity more, than in conducting, 
under a chemist^s directions, an experiment of 
which he foretells inexplicable consequences. 
And you need not doubt the power you possess 
over your own minds to do this. Were faith not 
voluntary, it could not be praised, and would 
not be rewarded. 

If you are minded thus to try, begin each day 
with Alfred’s prayer, — fiat voluntas tua ; resolving 
that you will stand to it, and that nothing that 
happens in the course of the day shall displease 
you. Then set to any work you have in hand 
with the sifted and purified resolution that ambition 
shall not mix with it, nor love of gain, nor desire of 
pleasure more than is appointed for you ; and that 
no anxiety shall touch you as to its issue, nor any 
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impatience nor regret if it fail. Imagine that the 
thing is being done through you, not by you ; that 
the good of it may never be known, but that at 
least, unless by your rebellion or foolishness, there 
can come no evil into it, nor wrong chance to it. 
Resolve also with steady industry to do what you 
can for the help of your country and its honour, 
and the honour of its God ; and that you will not 
join hands in its iniquity, nor turn aside from its 
misery ; and that in all you do and feel you will 
look frankly for the immediate help and direction, 
and to your own consciences, expressed approval, 
of God. Live thus, and believe, and with swift- 
ness of answer proportioned to the frankness of 
the trust, most surely the God of hope will fill you 
with ail joy and peace in believing . — Pleasures of 
England, IL 
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Coleridge, S. T. , 143. 

Colin Campbell, Sir, 37. 

Colour in painting, 76-81, 87-89, 107; sculpture, 22, 95 
Commerce, 295, 301-315. 

Como Cathedral, 76. 

Compassion, 152, 191, 232. 

Competition, 122, 168, 194-196, 339-342. 

Coniston, 270. 

Conrad (Byron’s “Corsair”), 143. 

Conscience, 223. 

Contentment, 209-211, 381. 

Cooking, 20. 

Cook’s Tourists, 184. 

Co-operation, 340-342. 

Correggio, 67, 78. 

Cottages, 13, 15. 

Courier, 178. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de (Addison’s “Spectator”), 157. 
Cowes, 226. 

Cox, David, 117. 

Cremona violin and “ colour violin,” 88. 

Crime, 198, 243-245. 

Cruelty, 192. 

Crystals, 236-238. 

Curiosity, 235. 

Curzon (“ Monasteries of the Levant ”), iib. 

D^dalus, 95. 

Daisy, 7. 

Danae (Horace, Odes, lii. 16), 427. 

Dance of Death (Holbein), 81-83, 102. 

Dante, 47, 78, 114, 155, 279, 351, 393, 401, 402, 418. 

David, King, 408. 

Deal, 4. 

Death, 143, 224-229, 240, 292, 403. (See Dance of Death.) 
Deception in art, 96-98. 

Decorative art, 42, 57. 

Demeter, 121. 

Dent d’Oche, 365. 

Deptford, 400. 

Design in art, 98-101. 
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Dessein (hotel, Calais), i6. 

Destiny, 242. 

Devil, 47, 48, 202, 402-404, 436, 452, 462, 

De Wint, Peter, 117. 

Diana, 114, 324, 419. 

Dignity of Labour, 336. 

Dijon, 175, 179. 

Diocletian’s persecution, 427. 

Divina Commedia of Nature, 123. 

Dogs, 12, 46, 250-254. 

Dole, 179. 

Doll-play and art, 21, 206. 

Dome du Gofit6, 18. 

Donatello, 41, 76. 

Dorc', Gustave, 156. 

Drama, 22, 152-154. 

Dramatic painting, 112. 

Drapery, 99. 

Dresden china, 23, 

Dress, 272. 

Drink, 371-373- 

Du Maurier’s drawings in “ Punch,” 267. 

Dura (Daniel iii. i), 304. 

Diirer, Albert, 73, 83, 97, 103-105, 407. 

Diisseldorf, 12. 

Economy, 294-385. 

Eden, 411. {See Paradise.) 

Education, 127-213, 243-245, 352, 353, 371, 454. 

of pebbles, 21 1 (and see Physical, State, Technical) 

Edwin’s crag {t.e., Edinburgh), 115. 

Egyptian art, 49, 281, 400, 427. 

Eleanor, queen, 431. 

Elgin marbles, 99. 

Elijah, 142, 459. 

Ellangowan (Scott’s “Guy Mannering”), 157. 
Emigration, 384. 

Eneas, 142, 392. 

English character, 37, 56, 168, 268. 

Engraving, 81-87, 97. 

Epaphroditus (Philippians ii. 27), 458. 

Ephesus, temple, 56. 

Epic poetry, 153. 
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Equality, 195, 21 1, 344. 

Etna, 37. 

Etruscan art, 45, 58. 

Ettrick, river, 136-138. 

Eutychus (Acts xx. 9, 10), 458. 

Evolution, 216-218, 395, 396. 

Examinations, 194-196. 

“ Excursion" (Wordsworth’s), 311. 

Execution in art, 84-91. 

Eyes of beasts and man, 218-221. 

Ezekiel quoted (xxxi. 3-8), 410. 

Ezzelin, 387. 

Fairy tales, 163-166. 

Faith, 391-398. 416-419. 447. 454-468. 

Father and son, 59-62. 

Faubourg St. Germain, 149. 

Faunus (Horace, Odes, iii. 18), 419. 

Fiction, 152, 161-166. 

Fielding, Copley, 115-119. 

Henry, 156, 157. 

Fisher life in old Venice, 4. 

Fitz-james (Scott’s Lady of the Lake ’), 154, 
Florence, 41-60. 

Florentine art, 41-45. 

Flowers, 171, 172, 180, 396. 

Fly, 248. 

Fontainebleau, 174, 179. 

Fool defined, 223. 

Forbes, James D., 142. 

Fortune’s wheel, in, 161. 

Frari, Venice, 75. 

Frederick the Great, 251. 

II. of Sicily, 38. 

Free thought, 257. 

French landscape, 118. 

French (of Gotthelf), 270. 

Fribourg, 365. 

Gabokiau, 118. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 27, 89, 160, 

Galeazzo Visconti, 442. 

Galileo Galilei, 41-43. 
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Gardening, 202-204, 277. 

Gardens in the Alps, 19. 

Garibaldi, 440. 

Garry, river, 259. 

Geneva, 173, 175, 180, 258, 359-369. 

Genlis, 179. 

Genseric, 286. 

Gentleman, 246, 331, 332, 373. Aristocracy. ) 

Getting-on, the Goddess of, 56. 

Giotto, 41, $1, 56-62, 393, 425. 

Girtin, Thomas, 119. 

Glasgow, 135. 

Glen Tilt, 258, 

God, nature of, 68, 395, 408, 449, 459. 

Goethe, 191, 407. 

Goneril and Regan (Shakespere's “ King Lear”), 431. 

Goschen, Rt. Hon. G. J., 317. 

Gospels, 316. 

Gosport (Turner’s), 227. 

Gothic architecture, 49-55, 57. 

boss of bird’s nest, 6, 15. 

colour, 79. 

Gainsborough, 27. 

symbolism, 47. 

Gotthelf, 270. 

Gould (the ornithologist), 5. 

Government, 275, 313-3x5. 344-359. 372. 

Greatheart (Pilgrim’s Progress), 436. 

Greek art and character, 28-30, 33, 34, 37, 44, 47, 55 . 79 » 
130, 282. 

Christianity, 425-430. 

paganism, 157-160, 416-424. 

Hamlet, 393. 

Hand work, 273, 336, 373-378. Machinery.) 

“ Harry and Lucy” (Miss Edgeworth), 429. 

Head work, 336. 

Hector’s ghost (^neid ii. 268-297), 392. 

“ Henriade” of Voltaire, 155. 

Henry I, , 442. 

Heraclea, 4. 

Heracles, 34, 58, 66. 

Heredity in art, 13, 90, 94, 120. 
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Heredity in morals, 371. 

Hermits, 438-440. 

Herne Hill, 227. 

Herodotus quoted {Bk. II. 141)1 21. {Se^ Himera, Pisistratus.) 
Heroism, 243. 

Hesiod, 159, 403. 

PlildaS clitf (Whitby), 115. 

Himera (victory over Carthaginians on the day of Salamis, 
Herodotus vii. 166), 38. 

Holbein, 27, 78, 81-83, 102-105, 407. 

Horne, 265. 

Homer, 44, 141, 155, iS 7 -i 59 ‘ 

Horace, 156, 158, 393, 418, 419. 

Horses, 177, 214. 

Hotel du Mt. Blanc, St. Martin’s, 16. 

Hotels-de-Ville, 15. 

Hotspur, 153. 

Hugo, Bishop of Lincoln, 442. 

Human nature, 231, 238, 270. 

Humility, 8, 52, 65, 98. 

Hunt, Holman, 108-110. 

William, 93. 

Huxley, Professor (Lecture on Snakes), 167* 

Hyacinthe, P^re, 66. 

Iago (in Othello), 156. 

Ideal England, 378-385. 

Idiot, 300. 

Idolising instinct, 24, 398, 399. 

Ilaria di Caretto (Lucca Cathedral), 44. 

“ Illth” and wealth, 328. 

Illumination, 48. (See Manuscripts.) 

Imagination, 24, 71-74, i 59 . 205, 231-235 404-406. 

Imitation in art, 93-107. 

Individuality, 256. 

Infidelity, 70. 

Ingleborough, 181. 

Inspiration, 71-74, 462-464. 

Instinct in art, 6-9, 21, 72, 121. 

in ethics, 230. 

Intellect in animals, 6. 

Invention in art, 99-101. 

lo (Turner’s “ Mercury and Argus”), 86. 
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Iphigenia, 6i. 

Irish art, 30 ; character, 31. 

Isaac (Genesis xxii.), 61. 

Jack of the Beanstack, 181. 

Jameson, Tvlrs. , quoted, 437. 

Jeanne and Jeanie, 429. 

Jessie Richardson, the author’s cousin, 143. 

Jin Vm and Tunstall (Scott's “ Fortunes of Nigel”), jza. 
Job, 47. 

John Bull, 35, 432. 

Johnson, I 3 r. , 144-145. 

Joshua, 65. 

Judas, 319. 

Jud^e, arbres de (Cercis siliquastrum), 179. 

Julian, Emperor, 435. 

Jupiter, 418. 

Jura, 175, 179-184, 365. 

Justice, 245, 303, 305, 333, 449. 450. 

Keats, 160, 162. 

King John (Shakespere), 393. 

Kinglake, A, W. ("‘ li^othen ”), 116. 

Kings and Queens, 275, 280, 293, 343, 354, 

Kings of tiades, 291. 

Kirkby Eonsdale ('rurner’s), 290. 

Knight and Death (Diirer’s), 73, 103. 

Labour, 331-344. 348-352, 373-381. 

Labyrinth of Memphis, 161. 

Lachin-y-gair (Byron, '' Hours of Idleness”), 144, 
Lago di Garda, 386. 

Landlord building cottages, 13. 

Land problem, 245, 342. 

Landscape, 97, loi, 106, 1 14-124, 271. 

Latin verses, 418, 454. 

Lawyer, 309. 

Lay (of the Last Minstrel), 392. 

Leech, John, 267. 

Levi St. Matthew), 318. 

Liberty and slavery, 248—263, 347. 

Libia (Dante, Inf. xxiv. 85), 40T. 

Lido, Venice, 251. 
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Lily Severn and “ Bibsey,” 206. 

Limestone rocks, 180-183. 

Lindsay, Lord, 114. 

Line, 84- 87. 

Lippi, Fra Lippo, 65, 66. 

Literature, 140-169. 

Livy quoted, 299. 

Local art, 13. 

Loch Katrine, 258. 

Loire, 425, 438. 

Lombard art, 31, 33, 78. 

London, 33, 307, 361, 367, 437. 

Louvre, 163. 

Love, 1 51, 162, 164, 230, 262-267. 

Luini, Bernardino, 76, 89. 

Luxury, 332, 352. 

Lyme Regis fossils, i6r. 

Lyric Poetry, 153. 

Macaui.ay, 145. 

Macbeth, 393 ; Lady M., 431. 

Macdonald of St. Martins, 253. 

Machinery, 169, 197. 351, 352, 374-377. 

Milcon, 175. 

Madeleine (St. Mary Magdalen), 279. 

Maglans, 389. 

Magnanimity, 291. 

Mantegna, 89. 

Manufacturer, 314, 315. 

Manuscripts, Saxon, 33. 

Margaret, Meg Mernhes and Gretchen (Goethe’s Faust), 429. 
Mary Richardson, the author's cousin, 225, 226. 

Matilda, Countess (Dante, Purg. xxvni.), 279. 

Matterhorn, 184. 

Maud (Tennyson), 279. 

Melancholia (Diirer’s), 97, 103. 

Melancthon, Durer’s portrait of, 104. 

IMercantile Economy, 294, 301-315. 

Merchant, 310-319. 

Mercury, 88 ; and Argus (Turner’s), 85. 

Metaphysics, 145. 

Metropolis, 408. 

Meurice, Hotel, Paris, 252, 253. 
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Microscopes, 171. 

Midas, Sir Gorgius, 268. 

Milan Cathedral, 298. 

Miletum (2 Tim. iv. 20), 458, 

Mill, J. S., 258. 

Milton, 393. 402, 418. 

Mimetic instinct, 21. 

Mimosa, 233. 

Mincio, 386. 

Minerva, 418. 

Minos (IDante, Inf. v. 4), 1x4. 

Miracles, 457-460. 

Miser's death, 82. 

Mob, 189, 248, 266. 

Moliere, 156. 

Monaco, i. 

Monasticism, 419, 438—442, 456. 

Money, 187, 213, 290, 305-307. 

Monkbarns (in Scott’s “Antiquary"), 157, 
R-Iontbard, 174, 179. 

Mont Blanc, 18, 175. 

de St. Gervais, 18. 

Morality and art, 25, 67, 79, 91, 121-132, 214. 

and economy, 303, 314, 325, 333 - 33 ^* 35^. 353- 

and religion, 224, 351, 406, 414, 445-455. 

More, Sir Thomas, 385. 

Morris, Wm., 114, 160. 

Moses, 65, 445. 

Motive, 235. 

Mountain climbing, 183, 438. 

Mountain drawing, loi, 107, 116, 120, 

Mount Kdgecumbe, 106. 

Mozart, 215. 

Murray’s Guide, 178. 

Museums, 200. 

Music, 124, 131-136, 170, 214, 386, 429. 

Mythologic painting, 110, 114. 

Myths, no, 399-402, 412-437. 

Nant d'Arpenaz, 16. 

Napoleon, 286. 

National art, 28-38, 55, 67, 121. 

Gallery, 67. 
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National religion, 404 412. 

Natural history, 193, 194. 

Nature myths, 400, 412 415, 421-423. 

Neith, 49^53. 428. 

Nests, 5-9, 15, 93, 381-383. 

Neuchatel, near Abbeville, 2. 

Switzeilaiul, 365. 

Newspapers, 146. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 21. 

New York, 361. 

Niccola Pisano, 39, 40, 114. 

Nice, I. 

Nimrod (Dante, Inf. xxxi. 40-81), 351. 

Norfolk (Shakespere’s Rich. II.), 393. 

Norman architecture, 35-38. 

Nortlniinbria, 115. 

Obedience, 59 62, 165, 224, 262, 348, 352. 

Odin, 425. 

Olympus, ti6. 

Opinion, 221-224. 

Older, a moral instinct, 230, 231. 

Orft'vrcrie of the Renaissance, 163. 

Originality, source of, 13. 

Orvieto, 445. 

Osbaldistoiie Hall (Scott’s “ Rob Roy”), 157. 

Outline, 23. 

Owen, Richard, 402. 

Oxford, 40, 65, 1 13, 1 16, 134, 270. 

Padua, 167, 425. 

Pain and Pleasure, 464. 

Painting, 56-58, 62-67, 75-81, 87-91, 95-98, 105- 120. 
Palermo, 37. 

Pallas, 142. (.SViT Athena.) 

Pall Mall, 4. 

Paradise, 41 1, 460. 

of Tintoret, 78. 

Parents and Children, 6x, 224, 315. 

Paris, I, 3, 33, 173, 179, 180, 252, 361, 367, 398, 

Parliament, Houses of, 14. 

Parthenon, 50, 55, 361. 

Pasht, 21. 

seconlA ries. 2 H 
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Passion, 231-235. 

Pavia, Certosa, 442. 

Peasantry, 9-16, 19, 20, 120, 133, 135, 213, 270, 289, 387, 
Peerage of words, 150. 

Pelion on Ossa, 141. 

Penmanship, 48. 

Pharaoh, 410. 

Pharisee’s Prayer, 452. 

Phidias, 44, 98, 404, 420. 

Philosopher's stone, 186. 

Phoccca, “sea-dog town” (alluding to Odyssey iv. 440, &c.) 5 
Photography, 94, 100, 10 1. 

Physical education, 190, 201, 207, 239, 

Physician, 309. 

Physiology of art, 90. 

Piety, 397. 

Pindar, 155, 159, 385, 405, 418. 

Pisa, 38, 2C0. 

Pisistratus (Herodotus I. 60), 417. 

Pius IX., 60. 

Plato, 385. 

Play, of war, 286; of money making, 306, (See L>oll.) 
Plymouth, Turner’s, 105. 

Pneuma (spirit), 17c. 

Poetry, 27, 153-160. 

Poligny, in the Jura, 179, 180. 

Political Economy, 294-390. 

Pope, Alexander, 141, 144, 156, 259, 407 
Population, 359, 361, 369, 370. 

Portraiture, 80, 104, 121, 157, 160- 
Portsmouth, 225. 

Postilion, 177. 

Power of \^'calth, 296, 357. 

Prsenesle, Horace at (Ep. I. ii. 2), 158 
Prayer, 459-462. 

Pre-Raphaelitisin, 107- 1 14. 

Pride, 202, 212, 455-457- 
Professions, 308-312, 349. 

Progress of Humanity, 21-26, 404-406. 

• Individual, 210, 212, 291-293. 

Property, 295-300, 328-331, 342. 

Proteus (Odyssey iv. 385), 5. 

Prout, Samuel, 10. 
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Providence, 209, 210, 459. 

Provincial art, 10-13. 

Publicans (Zaccheus and Matthew), 316-318. 

“ Punch,” 267, 263, 432. 

Punibliinent, 243-245, 356. 

Pyramids, 49. 

Python and Apollo, 402. 

Railways, i, 169-175, 352. 

Raphael, 59. 

Realism, 34, 43, 95, 98. 

Recreation, 240. 

Reformatory measures, 243. (.SVc State Education.) 
Religion, 353, 391-468; defined, 397. 

alphabet of, 186. 

and art, 2, 53-74, 135, 136. 

and morals, 224, 351, 406, 445-455- 

Renaissance ornament, 9, 163. 

Resemblance in art, 94 98. 

Responsibility, moral, 236. 

Restoration of monuments, ^i. 

Restraint of Greek art, 29. 

Resurrection, 465. 

Reuss, fall of the, 252. 

Revelation of God, 186, 391-396, 424 
Reverence, 152, 191, 247. 

Reward and Retribution, 242, 245. 

Reynolds, Sir J., 27, 74, 78, 80, 83, 96, 105, i6o. 
Rhine, 50. 

Rhone, 175, 367-369. 

Ribble, 182. 

Richard III. (Shakesperc), 393. 

Riches, 295-307. 

Right and might, 241. 

Riva (dei Schiavoni, Venice), 317. 

Rivers, 134, 136, 137 (and see Aire, Rhone, See . ) 
Robbia, Luca della, ^i, 76. 

Rot)in Hood, 324. 

Rob Roy (alluding to Scott’s novel, chap, xx.), 2, 
Robson, G. F. , 117. 

Roderick (Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake”), 154. 

Roger II. of Sicily, 37. 

Roman art, 33, 283. 
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Romeo (Shakespere), 393. 

Romulus and Remus (sculpture near Amiens), 433. 

Rosellim’s k'gyptian monuments, 23. 

Rossetti, I^. G., 107-110. 

Rousseau, J. J., 361. 

Sailor ashore, 151; sailors wrecked, 344. 

Saint Acheul (near Amiens), 433. 

Ambrose, 431. 

Anthony, 431. 

Augustine, 437. 

Barbara, 49 53, 427. 

Bruno, 44 t. 

- - Carlo Borromeo, 298. 

Catherine, 427, 431. 

- - Cecilia, 96, 429, 431. 

• - Firmin of Amiens, 437. 

Fiancis, 57-62. 

- -- Genevieve, 428. 

- George, 431. 

- -- - Gothaid (pass), 252. 

Gregory, 33, 431. 

- — Hubert (Durer’s engraving), 73. 

James, 431. 

Jude, Thomas and Philip, 317. 

Jerome (Carpaccio’s picture in the Cajipella di S. Giorgio dei 

Schiavoni), 251. 

John, T42, 445, 448. 

John the Baptist, 66, 317. 

Laurent (Jura), 180. 

Louis, 417. 

Margaret, 428. 

Maria del Fiore (Florence Cathedral), 51, 409. 

Mark (Venice), 409. 

Martin of Tours, 431-43^* 

Matthew, 315, 318. 

- Nicholas, 43T. 

Paul, 458. 

Peter, 142, 409. 

Sophia, 426. 

Thomas, 49. 

Ursula, 62-65, 269. 

Zaccaria (at Venice), 75. 
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Sal^ve, Mont, 175, 365. 

Sallenche, 18. 

Salvador (courier to the author’s family), 363 
Samuel, the projjhet, 282, 

Sandgatc, 367. 

Saussure, 361. 

Savage art, 27. 

Saxon art, 32 -3 t, 37, 38^ 

character, 34, 35. 

Scholarship, 150. 

Schools, 189 200. 

Science and ait, 101-107, 172, 383. 

and leligion, 456-460. 

Scots Greys, 37. 

Scottish Scenery, 115, n6, 133-139, 258. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 108, 135-141, 144, 152-157, 270, 391-393. 
Sculpture, 21-26, 31, 37, 41 j6. 425. (See Wood Carving.) 

Scylla, 37. 

Scythian funeral (compare “Scythian (hiest,” Poems of J. Ruskin, 
vol. II.), 292. 

Seine, river, 179, 360, 425. 

Sens, 174, 179. 

Sensation, 232-235. 

Sentiment, 151. 

Serpents, 166, 167, 220, 399-403* 

Servants, 331-336, 358. 

Service of God, 449. 

vShakespere, 105, 141-143, 154-157, 392, 393, 407. 

cliff, 365. 

Shame, the Devil’s weapon, 202. 

Shops at Abbeville, 2 ; Geneva, 366. 

Sicily, 38. 

“ Silk pur.se of a sow’s ear,” 196. 

Skeleton, T02. 

Slavery, 26T. 

Sloth, 184. 

Snakes (see Serpents). 

Social rank, 21 1. 

Soldiers and bravoes, 308. 

Solferino, battle, 251, 387. 

Solomon, King, 344, 408, 426, 427. 

Somme, river, 3. 

South Downs, 119, 365. 
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Spinning, 135. 

Spirals, 47. 

Spirit, Divine, 171, 186, 353, 393-39^1 408, 462. 

evil, 402. (.-W Devil.) 

Spithead, 227. 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles, 60. 

Squirrel, 185. 

State and individual, 300, 344-353. 

education, 189-191, 2:3, 352, 353. 

religion, 408. 

Staubbach, 143. 

Stothard, Thomas, 83. 

Strait gate of art, 127. 

Strasbourg, 9, 15, 24, 398. 

Street, E. , R.A., 6. 

Style in Literature, 140, 145. 

Stylites (Alpine climber), 438. 

Superstition, 67 71, 416. 

Suwarrow, 286. 

Switzerland, 183. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, 433 
Symbolism, 46-48. 

Sympathy, 152, 233. (See ('ornpassion.) 

Tact, 233. 

Taste, 128-131. 

Technical education, 12, 13, 20, 201. 

Tees, river, 182. 

Temperance, 129, 371-373- 
Tendency of art important, 28. 

Teniers, David, 130. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 108, 279. 

Terni (Turner's), 97. 

Thames, 360. 

Theseus (Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, “Adriane, ” line 
292), 47. 48. 

Thor, 425. 

Thornaby waste (Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer"), 197, 230. 
Thun, Count, 251. 

Time and money, 187, 188. 

Timothy ( I Tim. v. 23), 458. 

Tintoret, 77, 78, 89, 105, 195, 281. 

JTilian, 67, 77, 80, 117, 121, 130, 420. 
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Tombs, 38, 41. 

Tonnerre, 174. 

Tours, St. Martin of, 436-438. 

Towns, ancient and modern, 2-3. 

Travelling, i, 172-184, 268. 

Trophimus (2 Timothy iv. 20), 458. 

Truth in art, 112. 

in thought, 193; in word, 192. 

Tullyveolan (Scott’s “ Waverley”), 157. 

Turkish symbols, 46. 

Turner, J. M. W., 85, 97. loi, 105, 106, 121, 130, 195, 227, 290, 

361, 438. 

Tweed, river, 136-138. 

Tybalt (Shakespere’s “ Romeo and Juliet”), 393. 

Upiiolstkry, 202. 

Use makes value, 299, 

Usury, 125, 320 327, 350. 

Utopias, 197, 385. 

Vallombrosa, 412. 

Value of commodities, 301; of labour, 337-33^* 

Vandalis (Pope’s “Windsor Forest,” hue 345). 259. 

Vandyck, 27, 80. 

Varens, Aiguille, 16, 

Vase, Greek, 57, 65, 113, 161-163. 

Vatican, 55. 

Vauxhall, 400. 

Velasquez, 78, 80, 89, 105. 

Venice, 4, 251, 252, 318. 

Venus, 142. (*S'6’6^ Aphrodite.) 

of Correggio, 67. 

Verona, 38, 135, 386. 

Veronese, Paul, 89, 90, 332. 

Versailles, 55. 

Villeneuve-St. Georges, 179. 

Virgil, 155, 385. 

Voltaire, 155, 156. 

Vulgarity, 233, 

Wages, 211, 333, 337-344. 349. 37i- 
Wakefield, Goldsmith’s Vicar of, 426. 

Wandel, river, 259. 
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Wandering Willie (Scott’s " Redgauntlet "), 136. 
War, 143, 275, 280-289, 324, 355. 

Water Colour, 118, 119. 

Waterloo, battle, 37. 

Waverley (Scott’s novel), 139. 

Wealth, 295-305, 326-332, 357. 

Wends, 34. 

Western, Squire (in “ Tom Jones”), 157. 

White Lady (Scott's “ Monastery”), 393. 
Wilhelm Meister (Goethe’s), 191. 

Will, 235, 238. 

Windsor, 143. 

Wisie, 251-254. 

Wit, 155. 

Women, 206-209, 262-280, 287, 451, 453 
Wood carving, 9, 12, 15. 

Woodstock maze, 431. 

Wordsworth, 7, 206, 311, 391, 418. 

Workmen, art education of, 12. 

condition of, 210, 315, 331-344. 37i“373' 

Worship of Force, 241. 

Yarmouth, 4. 

Yea, Col. , at Alma, 37. 

Yorkshire, 180-182, 384* 

Zermatt, 184, 

Zeus, 405. 


THE END. 
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